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PREFACE. 


PIEST  EDITION. 

It  should  now  be  well  known  that  the  preservation  of  life  and 
health  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  the  faithful  prosecu- 
tion of  sanitary  works.  On  this  account  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  volume  is  made  public^  for^  important  as  the 
study  of  Sanitary  Science  may  appear,  nevertheless,  up  to  the 
present  time,  no  work  has  been  published  which  treats  entirely 
on  subjects  relating  to  sanitary  engineering.  The  literature  of 
sanitary  engineers  is,  for  the  most  part,  spread  over  a  vast 
number  of  Parliamentary  papers.  The  present  volume,  treating 
entirely  of  works  of  Sewerage  and  House  Drainage,  is  offered 
as  an  instalment,  to  be  followed  by  other  volumes,  so  as  to 
complete  the  whole  range  of  the  works  in  which  the  Sanitary 
Engineer  is  engaged.  In  compiling  this  volume,  the  author 
has  not  confined  himself  to  examples  taken  exclusively  from 
his  own  practice,  but  has  given  examples  and  opinions  of  other 
professional  men,  who  are  labouring  in  the  same  field  with  him, 
in  prosecuting  works  for  the  welfare  of  humanity.  The  Author 
is  conscious  that  many  imperfections  exist  in  this  volume,  but 
his  great  anxiety  has  been  to  make  the  information  it  contains 
public  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  his' excuse  for  not  having 
presented  it  in  better  form  must  be  that  it  has  been  hurriedly 
compiled  in  the  moments  of  leisure  snatched  from  active  pro- 
fessional pursuits. 

B.  L. 

7,  Weotminsteb  Ghambebs, 

London,  S.W.,  April^  1873. 
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SECOND  EDITION. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  Author  to  fiad  that  there  has  been  so 
great  a  demand  for  the  first  edition  of  this  work ;  which  de- 
mand he  takes  to  be  the  best  evidence  of  the  necessity  which 
existed  for  a  practical  work  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study 
of  questions  relatbg  to  the  construction  of  sewers  and  their 
appendages. 

The  encouragement  oflTered  to  the  Author  by  the  great  de- 
mand and  speedy  disposal  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  has 
induced  him  to  endeavour  to  still  further  enhance  the  value 
and  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  present  publication.  The 
former  edition  has  been  completely  revised,  a  large  portion  has 
been  re-written,  and  very  considerable  and  important  additions 
have  been  made;  while  matters  of  doubtful  character,  which 
appeared  in  the  former  edition,  have  either  been  omitted  or 
more  completely  elucidated  in  the  present  work. 

The  work  now  presented  will  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
reader  information  of  the  most  recent  date  of  what  is  known  in 
that  field  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  Sanitary  Engineering, 
so  far  as  afiects  works  of  sewerage. 

Many  recent  inventions  relating  to  the  construction  of  sewers 
or  drains,  and  which  merit  notice,  will  be  foimd  described  in 
the  following  pages. 

The  Tables,  which  formed  an  important  feature  in  the  last 
edition,  have  been  very  considerably  extended,  and  a  number 
of  additional  Tables  have  been  supplied  in  the  present  work, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  add  to  its  intrinsic  value  by  rendering 
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it  more  useful  to  those  who  may  have  occasion  to  consult  its 
pages. 

The  plates  and  woodcuts  in  the  present  volume  have  been 
very  materially  increased,  and,  by  clearly  elucidating  recent 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  sewerage  works,  will  still 
further  add  to  the  value  of  the  present  book. 

The  Author  is  conscious  th^t,  even  in  this  amended  work, 
some  imperfections  may  exist,  and  that  in  all  probability  he 
has  omitted  to  notice  apparatus  or  arrangements  which  may  be 
of  great  value,  but  which  have  either  escaped  his  notice  or 
have  not  been  brought  to  his  attention.    * 

It  is  hoped  by  the  Author  that  this  work  will  help  to  place 
the  practice  of  the  Sanitary  Engineer  upon  a  more  firm  and 
sure  foundation,  and  that,  by  rightly  aiding  the  practice  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  it  will  confer  lasting  benefits  on  all  who  may 
consult  and  act  on  the  advice  given  in  its  pages. 

B.  L. 

7,  WEffTMINSTEB  ChAMBEBS, 

London,  S.W.,  July^  1878. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 


Life  and  health  are,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  upon 
rightly  understandiDg  and  practising  those  laws  which 
constitute  sanitary  science. 

Pure  air,  pure  water,  and  nutritious  food,  are  the  Agents  pro- 
three  great   agents  for  promoting   life  and  health.  ™  j*WI? 
Any  one  of  these  once  used,  or  combining  with  matter  ^^  r     \ 
of  a  deleterious  character,  loses  its  vital  property,  destroys  their 
and  becomes,  as  it  were,  poison,  unfit  again  to  fulfil  ^'^^^'^y- 
its  sanitary  mission,  until  it    has  been  exposed  to 
those  revivifying  influences  which  will  restore  its  vital 
energy. 

Atmospheric  air  consists  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  car-  Composition  of 
bonic  anhydride,  and  other  gaseous   matters.      The  **™<>sphere. 
average  composition  of  the  air  in  England  consists  of 
the  following  proportions  of  gaseous  matter : — 

Percent 

Oxygen      20*61 

Nitrogen 77-95 

Carbonic  anhydride         *04 

Aqueous  Yapoor       1*40 

Nitric  acid        \ 

Ammonia I  Traces. 

Carbuietted  hydrogen I 

In  the  air  of  towns  are  also  found  traces  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  sulphurous  anhydride. 

Air  is  inspired  by  the  adult  human  subject,  as  stated  Professor  Pet- 
by  Professor  Pettenkofer,  at  the  rate  of  about  860  cubic  Jhf q^ln^fty^^ 
feet  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  quantity  is  about  *»'  inspired. 
three  thousand  times  greater  in  bulk  than  the  average 
liquid  and  solid  food  taken  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
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Dr.  R.  Angus  body.  Dr.  Robert  Angus  Smith  says,  that  if  we  reckon 
quantity°of  fifteen  respirations  per  minute,  and  31  cubic  inches 
inspired  air.  each  respiration,  and  in  the  expired  air  5  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  15  per  cent,  of  oxygen;  in 
twenty-four  hours  a  man  produces  19  cube  feet  of 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  consumes  380  cube  feet  of  air, 
a  sufficiently  largo  quantity  to  show  the  necessity  for 
tliorough  ventilation. 

It  is  the  oxygen  of  the  air  that  is  alone  utilized  by 
the  animal  economy.  The  products  of  oxidation,  arising 
from  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  retrograde 
elements  of  the  body,  are  expelled  by  the  lungs  and 
skin,  and  in  the  excretions.  It  is  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  alone  that  has  the  power  of  oxidizing  and 
removing  the  waste  of  animal  life.  The  nitrogen  is 
merely  present  as  a  diluent,  which  modifies  the  stimu- 
Causes  of  vitia-  lating  effect  of  the  oxygen.  Air  once  used  loses  its 
twn  o  air.        vitality,  and  becomes  unfit  to  sustain  life,*     Air,  too, 

that  is  loaded  with  decomposing  matter  will  not  sus- 
tain life  in  health,  because  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is 
absorbed  or  used  up  by  the  organic  matters  which  are 
present  when  undergoing  decomposition.     Air  carrying 
decomposing  matter  and  the  germs  of  disease  is  also 
directly  injurious,  in  the  sense  that  it  becomes  the 
Eflfectofbreath-  Vehicle  which  conveys  these  noxious  elements.     The 
ing  bad  air.       breathing  of  vitiated  air,  or  air  loaded  with  decom- 
posing  or  other  deleterious  matter,    will    lower  the 
natural  vitality  so  as  to  render  the  human  subject 
susceptible  to  disease,  and  in  this  state  the  subtle  germs 
of  disease  hold  uncontrolled  sway,  and  produce  results 
as  certain  as  if  the  person  attacked  had  received  a  dose 
of  any  well-known  specific  poison. 
Use  of  water         Water  is  the  agent  used  for  conveying  nutrition  to 
by  anima  s.       every  part  of  the  animal  system  ;  and,  after  fulfilling 
this  mission,  it  becomes  the  vehicle  for  conveying  away 

*  It  is  oonsidcred  by  Professor  Pettenkofer  that  one  part  by  yolome 
of  carbonic  anhydride  in  one  tlionsand  volumes  of  atmospheric  air  ia  the 
limit  which  defines  good  air  from  bad  air. 


substances  in 
urine. 
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all  those  soluble  oompotmds  which  have  subserved  their 
purpose  in.  the  animal  economy.  Hence  it  is  found  All  soluble 
that  nearly  all  the  soluble  substances  cast  off  by  the 
animal  creation  are  present  in  the  urine.  The  necessity 
of  pure  water  is  as  great  as  that  of  pure  air.  Dele-  Speedy  action 
terious  matters  present  in  water,  as  a  rule,  act  more  ** 
speedily  than  those  present  in  the  air,  because,  when 
conveyed  in  water,  they  pass  at  once  by  the  rapid 
process  of  venous  absorption  into  the  system.  In  the 
Report  of  Dr.  Simon,  the  late  Medical  OfiScer  of  the  Report  of 
Privy  Council  for  1869,  it  is  stated,  in  reference  to  "/piSty*"®^. 
water  supply  and  disease,  that  "  the  doctrine,  in  c»i  on  influence 
general  terms,  that  a  vast  influence  is  exercised  over  supply. 
the  health  of  communities  by  the  quality  of  the  water 
supply  which  they  consume,  is  one,  which  as  far  back 
in  literature  as  any  reference  to  such  questions  could 
be  expected  to  exist,  may  be  seen  to  have  universal 
medical  consent  in  its  favour ;  and  during  long  ages 
of  history,  the  common  instincts  of  mankind  were  even 
surer  and  stronger  than  undeveloped  science.  Of  the 
many  invaluable  additions  and  improvements  which 
medical  knowledge  has  received  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  scarcely  any  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  com- 
pared, for  present  practical  importance,  to  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  given  scientific  exactitude  to  parts 
of  the  above-stated  general  doctrine,  and  have  enabled 
us  definitely  to  connect  the  epidemic  spread  of  bowel 
infections  in  this  country  with  the  existence  of  certain 
faults  of  water  supply.  Not  only  is  it  now  certain 
that  the  faulty  public  water  supply  of  a  town  may  be 
the  essential  cause  of  the  most  terrible  epidemic  out- 
breaks of  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  and  other 
allied  disorders,  but  even  doubts  are  widely  enter- 
tained whether  these  diseases,  or  some  of  them,  can 
possibly  attain  general  prevalence  in  a  town  except 
where  the  faulty  water  supply  developes  them." 

The  food  we  daily  eat  goes  to  make  up  for  the  ^oo^  ^^^  »^ 
daily  loss  and  waste,  or  to  replace  those  substances 
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which  have  been  expired,  or  passed  away  in  the  excre* 
tions.  The  process  of  nutrition  is  carried  on  by  the 
blood.  By  means  of  digestion  and  assimilation  food  is 
converted  into  blood,  and  only  those  substances  capable 
of  producing  blood  are  of  real  value  as  food ;  the  rest 
are  discarded  and  passed  away  in  the  solid  excrements : 
consequently,  in  the  faeces  is  found  all  undigested  food,* 
as  well  as  the  solid  matters  which  are  excreted  by  the 
animal  system.  The  nitrogenous  compounds,  all  of 
which  are  soluble  in  water,  are  principally  passed 
away  in  the  urine.  The  nitrogen  present  in  the  faeces 
is  very  small,  and  is  principally  derived  from  the 
liquid  which  is  secreted  in  order  to  assist  the  passage 
of  the  solid  faeces  through  the  system. 

If  the  various  processes  carried  on  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  now  considered,  we  shall  find,  when  study- 
ing the  physiology  of  vegetable  life,  that  oxygen,  which 
is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  animal  creation,  is, 
simply  as  oxygen,  of  no  special  service  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  but  it  has  been  arranged,  in  the  good  order 
of  Providence,  that  all  the  agents,  whether  air,  water, 
or  food,  that  have  subserved  the  use  of  animals,  and 
have  ceased  to  promote  animal  life,  having  certainly 
become  converted  into  agents  destructive  to  its  exist- 
ence, have  been  rendered  fit  agents  for  the  support  of 
vegetable  Ufa  The  vegetable  kingdom  utilizes  those 
waste  elements  which  have  been  cast  off  by  the  animal 
kingdom,  and,  after  utilizing  them,  retains  only  those 
substances  which  the  air  or  water  had  originally  taken 
up  from  the  animal,  and  in  its  turn  again  gives  up  the 
air,  water,  and  food,  in  a  fit  and  healthful  state  for  the 
use  of  animals. 


♦  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  C.B.,  F.R.S^  Bays,  in  his  able  work  on 
human  physiology,  that  "  the  absolute  quantity  of  solid  matter  dis- 
charged in  the  fceces  in  iho  twenty-four  hours  is  about  460  grains,  of 
which  only  ten  per  cent,  consists  of  undigested  matter.^  This  was 
the  result  of  an  experiment  made  on  men  in  Goldbath  Fields  Prison 
by  Dr.  Edward  Smith. 
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The  foregoing  simple  physiological  facts  should  be  Necessity  for 
weU  understood,  for  in  rightly  comprehending  them  lies  ^f^^i*^^^^*^ 
the  whole  secret  of  successfully  carrying  on  sanitary  physiology, 
operations^   and   dealing   in   a    scientific   and  proper 
manner  vdth  those  compounds  which  are  constantly 
being  eliminated  from  the  animal  system,  and  which  are 
destined  to  become  the  food  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  nature  it  has  been  provided  that  all  those  matters 
that  have  once  served  the    purpose  of  the  animal 
economy,  if  not  at  once  brought  into  contact  with  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  shall  undergo  change,  so  as  to 
render  them  fit  to  be  again  used  by  the  animal  crea- 
tion.    Thus,  urine  and  fceces  are  capable  of  undergoing 
change.    By  decomposition,  portions  escape  as  gases  Effects  of 
into  the  atmosphere,  which  being  dispersed  by  the  wmd  ^«<^»"Po^»^»o°- 
soon  become  food  for  plants.    Others,  again,  combine 
with  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  earth.     The  pro- 
cess is  not  so  rapid  as  when  all  these  matters  are  taken 
at  once  to  the  field,  but  the  cycle  is,  nevertheless,  as 
complete ;  for,  sooner  or  later,  they  all  go  to  administer 
to  the  wants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  poor, 
ignorant  man  alone  suffers  for  the  delay ;  for,  in  the 
incipient  stages  of  self-purification,  the  matters  evolved 
have  proved  highly  injurious  to  health  and  life,  pro- 
ducing what  is  called  an  unsanitary  condition,  which 
either  causes  or  aggravates  the  type  of  a  certain  class 
of  disease.    The  cause  of  disease  is  external  to  the  What  disease  is 
human  body ;  it  is  not  the  natural  effect  of  existence,  ^^^  "***^*  ^^' 
but  it  is  the  penalty  of  neglect,  abuse,  and  also  of 
want.     Every  disease  has  its  own  type,  its  own  specific 
germ  of  generation.     Every  germ  of  disease  requires  Germs  of 
conditions  suitable  for  its  development.     When   the  *^"®^®- 
human  body  first  contracts  disease,  every  effort  is  made 
to  throw  it  off  by  those  channels  provided  for  the 
secretions  and  waste  products ;  and  when  diseases  of  a 
certain  type  become  epidemic,  the  cause  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  rapid  development  or  distribution  of  the 
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germs  of  disease  under  favourable  conditions.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  small  an  amount  of  matter 
the  germ  may  be  in  zymotic  diseases,  and  how  rapidly 
it  may  develop.  We  know  with  what  rapidity  a  single 
microscopic  cell  of  yeast  or  other  ferment  will  develop 
eonntless  multitudes  of  cells,  with  the  power  of  bring- 
ing favourable  matter  into  a  rapid  state  of  fermentation. 
So  it  may  be  that  a  single  infected  person  will,  under 
favourable  conditions,  become  the  prolific  centre  of  in- 
fection. So  easily  are  the  seeds  of  disease  spread,  that 
it  becomes  only  a  matter  of  common  prudence  to  strive 
to  maintain  the  body  in  health,  by  removing  those 
causes  which  tend  to  lower  vital  energy ;  and  to  dispose 
of,  in  an  expeditious  and  safe  way,  all  those  matters 
excreted  by  the  human  body,  whether  in  health  or 
disease,  for  we  know  that  "  every  imprudence  carries 
its  own  punishment."  If  the  air  of  heaven  is  vitiated, 
the  water  rendered  impure,  or  our  food  improper  or 
insufficient,  the  body  is  robbed  of  life-giving  elements, 
and  soon  succumbs  to  disease  and  death.  It  is  the 
true  aim  and  object  of  the  sanitary  engineer  to  assist 
Nature  in  her  great  but  simple  operations,  to  facilitate 
the  purification  of  the  air,  to  prevent  dangerous  im- 
purities entering  our  supplies  of  water,  to  supply  abun- 
dance of  these  life-giving  elements,  to  remove,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  before  decomposition  commences, 
all  those  matters  eliminated  from  the  animal  system, 
together  with  all  other  decomposing  refuse.  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair,  in  his  address  in  the  Health  Section  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress,  held  at  Glasgow  in  1874,  stated, 
"  Man  has  [no  control  over  a  single  natural  force.  He 
may,  indeed,  use  the  forces  of  nature  by  means  of  his 
intelligence  to  effect  a  specific  end,  but  he  cannot  turn 
them  a  hairbreadth  out  of  their  course.  The  laws  of 
health,  like  other  laws  of  nature,  are  relentless  in  their 
severity.  If  you  stand  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice  and 
overbalance  yourself,  the  law  of  gravity  relentlessly 
pulls  you  down,  and  dashes  you  to  pieces  on  the  base. 
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Equally  without  mercy  are  yon  panished  for  the 
smallest  infraction  of  the  laws  of  health,  whether  you 
live  in  cities  or  in  fields.  Man,  indeed,  has  no  control 
over  a  single  law  of  nature,  but  if  he  live  m  obedience 
to  these  laws  he  will  find  that  they  are  arranged  with 
supreme  beneficence  for  his  well-being.  An  intelligent 
submission  to  them  produces  health  and  longevity, 
while  the  slightest  infraction  of  them  is  mercilessly 
punished  with  disease  and  shortness  of  days." 
Wherever   masses    of    human    beings    congregate,  Artificui 

1    ^i_        ■      X  •11  •  •        •      xi.      /•   1  ji     existence  in 

whether  in  towns  or  villages,  or  in  armies  m  the  field,  towns. 
camp,  or  barrack,  an  artificial  existence,  to  a  certain 
extent,  springs  up.     Each  individual  is  no  longer  de- 
pendent upon  himself ;  the  habits  of  those  around  him 
influence  his  own  position.     The  preservation  of  the  Preservation  of 
health  of  every  class  in  a  community  is  equally  im-  anceof  toau" 
portant  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor.    It  is  important  to  classes. 
the  wealthy  that  the  poor  should  be  kept  in  health,  for 
the  influence  of  infection,  once  introduced  into  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  often  spreads  far  and  wide,  and 
is  no  respecter  of  persons.    It  is  important  to  the  poor 
man,  as  his  health  is  his  wealth. 

Sanitary  laws  and  regulations  are  intended  to  give  intention  of 
power  to  communities  which  single  individuals  cannot  **^^"^y  ^*^*- 
possess,  viz.  the  power  to  promote  general  measures 
calculated  to  secure  or  improve  the  state  of  public 
health.   In  this  country  it  so  happens  that  the  sanitary  Sanitary  laws 
laws,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  permissive,  so  that  we  see  P«"»»«»*^«- 
some  districts  in  which  the  law  is  rigidly  enforced, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  community  after  community 
is  still  found  living  in  the  most  unsanitary  condition, 
and  disease  and  death  reign  supreme.     No  effort  is 
made  to  remedy  the  state  of  neglect  which  may  still 
be  found  in  many  undrained  or  ill-drained  places.    The 
local  authorities  are  not  always  imbued  with  the  true 
spirit   of    humanity,    money   considerations   are   with 
them  often  of  greater  importance  than  the  question  of 
life  and  health,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
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political  capital  is  made  out  of  sanitary  agitation^  The 
advocates  of  filth  and  dirt  appeal  to  the  breeches- 
pocket — ^too  often  with  success — thus  literally  fulfilling 
those  lines  written  by  the  poet  Bums : — 

**  Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn." 

The  authorities  in  many  towns  appear  to  overlook  the 
hard  fact  that  while  they  remain  inactive,  disease  and 
Dr.Farr,P.R,s.,  death  do  uot    Dr.  Farr,  FJR.S.,  in  his  valuable  report 
p'i^u^    on  mortality  from  cholera  in  England  in  1848  and 
lences.  1849,  says  very  truly  that  "  wherever  the  human  race, 

yielding  to  ignorance,  indolence,  or  accident,  is  in  such 
a  situation  as  to  be  liable  to  lose  its  strength,  courage, 
liberty,  wisdom,  lofty  emotions — the  plague,  the  fever, 
or  the  cholera  comes ;  not  committing  havoc  perpetu- 
ally, but  turning  men  to  destruction,  and  then  suddenly 
ceasing  that  they  may  consider.  As  the  lost  father 
speaks  to  the  fstmily,  and  the  slight  epidemic  to  the 
city,  so  the  pestilence  speaks  to  nations,  in  order  that 
greater  calamities  than  the  untimely  death  of  the 
^  population  may  be  averted.    For  to  a  nation  of  good 

and  noble  men  death  is  a  less  evil  than  degradation  of 


race." 


Power  of  Local  The  Local  Government  Board  has  now  the  power  to 
BowrTto*"'  compel  communities  who  have  neglected  their  sanitary 
compel  prose-  dutics  to  introduce  proper  measures,  or  the  works  may 
tary  works.   '  be  performed  for  them ;  but,  alas !  at  present  in  how 

few  places  requiring  attention  has  this  power  been 

exercised. 
Good  results         Little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
w<Sw.    ^        since  efiforts  were  made  in  this  country  to  improve  the 

sanitary  condition  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people. 

But  short  as  the  period  has  been,  much  good  has  been 

done,  many  lives  have  been  saved,  and  much  sickness 
Works  of         and  misery  averted.     The  modern  works  of  seweraere 

sewerage  and  j  .  i       i  i  .  i       ,. 

water  supply  aud  Water  supply  have  been  experiments  made  tor 
fmS^^P^biic  ^proving  the  state  of  pubUc  health,  and  that  they 

health. 


IHTBODDCTIOH. 


bave  accomplished  the  end  for  wliioh  they  were  in- 
angorated  will  be  seen  from  Table  No.  1,  which  con- 
tains the  results  in  twelve  towDS  that  have  been  selected 
from  the  records  collected  by  the  medical  officers  of  Recordaof 
the  Privy  Council,  and  pnblished  in  the  ninth  report  of  ^^  y^„ 
that  department  CoDocii. 

In  examining  the  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  some  Efl«ct  ofsBni- 
cases  the  actual  saving  in  health  has  not  been  great,  ^^^^uvi^ 
For  example,  at  Rugby.     This  may  be  acconnted  for  beaithj  dis- 
fiom  the  fact  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  reduce  the 
death  rate  in   a  healthy  district  and   make  it  more 
healthy,  than  it  is  to  reduce  it  in  an  unhealthy  district 
and  make  it  comparatively  healthy.     It  will  be  seen  Rugby 
that  in  the  case  of  Bugby,  before  the  prosecution  of  the  """"aiity. 
works  the  rate  of  mortality  was  comparatively  low. 
Since  the  completion  of  these  works  even  that  low  rate 
ot   mortality   lias    improved,   while    those    particular 
diseases  which  are  attributable  to  sanitary  neglect  have 
considerably  declined. 

Table  No.  1. — Showiog  the  Results  of  Sahitakt  Workb.  Table  No,  1. 


^ 

A»T,^ 

PopnU- 

lluD  Id 

MoruUtT 

»i.rUIliy 

S»Tlng 

«M„c.™ 

U.-ilucU<m 

Ka«l.(PU«. 

btfuK  Coa. 

■inceOnu. 

Bt  Life 

Fel??-^ 

Ht 

ul  Woi^. 

.PSSL 

cent. 

ptrttoi. 

ftttbnTy      .. 

10,238 

23  4 

20-5 

121 

« 

41 

QinliCr 

32,35* 

33-2 

22-« 

32 

40 

17 

Croydon       .. 

30,289 

23'7 

18-6 

22 

U3 

17 

Dover  ..      .. 

2:t.l08 

•2'2G 

20-9 

7 

36 

W 

Ely      ..      .. 

7,W7 

23'9 

20-5 

H 

S« 

i- 

Lekester     .. 

68,056 

264 

25-2 

H 

18 

3-i 

HKKlcaOeld 

27,476 

Bii'S 

23-7 

48 

■.n 

UeiUiyr      .. 

52,778 

H3'2 

2i;-2 

18 

60 

11 

Kevport      .. 

24,75e 

81-8 

21-6 

32 

SU 

3a 

».,  :: 

7,818 

19-1 

18-6 

2| 

10 

J  3 

9,030 

27-5 

2P9 

20* 

75 

40 

Wuwick     „ 

10,570 

22-7 

21'0 

7i 

52 

10 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  above  Table  that  Effect  of  aaoi 

the  sanitary  works  which  have  been  carried  out  in  the  Btaji^°the ' 

places  named  have  had  a  marked  effect  in  staying  the  ra'^g*"  of 
rav^es  of  disease  and  death,  and  they  have  also  had 
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Good  that  has 
arisen  from 
sanitary 
operations. 


the  effect  of  prolonging  the  average  duration  of  life. 
The  good  that  has  arisen  from  the  prosecution  of  sani- 
tary works^  wherever  properly  carried  out,  may  be 
taken  as  the  harbinger  of  more  hopeful  times,  when 
the  benefits  of  sanitary  measures  will  be  better  under- 
stood, and  more  extensively  adopted.  As  an  example  of 
the  gradual  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  country 
from  the  adoption  of  sanitary  measures,  the  statistics 
given  of  London  by  the  Right  Honourable  Dr.  Lyon 
Flayfair,  in  his  address  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  at 
Glasgow  in  1874,  show  in  a  very  marked  manner : — 


Statistics 
showing  im* 
proved  health. 


iv»f^  Death  rate 

^^«**  per  1000. 

1660-79  80-0 

1681-90  42-1 

1746-55  35-5 

1846-55  24-9 

1871      22-6 


Physical  ability 
basis  of  value. 


National  pros- 
perity of  coun- 
try impeded. 


Health  is 
capital. 


Quotation 

from 

Dr.  Johnson. 


How  much  society  loses  annually  by  preventible 
disease  it  is  impossible  to  fully  estimate,  as  health  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  all  the  branches  of  every- 
day life.  We  know  that  the  power  of  physical  ability 
forms  the  basis  of  the  value  of  all  descriptions  of  labour, 
and  that  the  full  value  of  work  cannot  be  got  from  a 
sickly  and  consequently  feeble  population;  therefore, 
those  communities  that  are  in  a  bad  sanitary  state  are 
considerable  losers.  The  national  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  impeded  by  the  undue  amount  of  sickness 
we  have  to  support,  and  the  losses  of  human  life  we 
have  to  sustain.  If  upon  no  other  than  economical 
grounds,  it  is  true  economy  to  spend  some  little  of  our 
earnings  in  the  prosecution  of  sanitary  works.  Health 
is  the  capital  of  the  labouring  man.  It  is  better  to 
give  health  than  alms,  for  an  unsanitary  state  brings 
sickness,  disease,  and  mortality,  which  are  followed  by 
pauperism,  demoralization,  and  crime.  Dr.  Johnson 
says, "  To  preserve  health  is  a  moral  and  religious  duty. 
For  health  is  the  basis  of  all  social  virtues.  We  can 
be  useful  no  longer  than  we  are  well."    Napoleon,  from 
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the  result  of  long  experience  in  the  hygiene  of  armies^  Napoleon's 

greatly  valued  sanitary  measures,  for  he  said  to  Autono-  ^^*""**^P®*** 

march!  at  St.  Helena :  ''  Life  is  a  fortress  which  neither 

you  nor  I  know  anything  about.    Why  throw  obstacles 

in  the  way  of  its  defence  ?    Water,  air,  and  cleanliness 

are  the  chief  articles  in  my  pharmacopoeia."    In  how  Effect  of  lUneM 

many  cases  has  preventible  illness  destroyed  the  pros-  ^^    ^^  ' 

pects  in  life  of  its  yictims ;  how  often  has  the  invalid 

become  a  burden  to  his  fellow-creatures;   how  often  Charges  on 

has  a  father  of  a  family  been  stricken  by  preventible 

disease,  and  left  his  family  chargeable  to  the  rates? 

In  how  many  cases  has  the  loss  of  a  paternal  guide  left 

families  to  grow  up  in  a  course  of  vice  and  crime,  to 

become  a  permanent  expense  to  their  country  ?    These 

are  all  matters  that  are  really  past  calculation,  but 

nevertheless  we  acknowledge  the  facts.     The  Rev.  C.  Rev.  c.  Girdlc- 

Girdlestone,  M.A.,  has  said :  "  It  too  often  happens  that  f„7sm^n^wn- 

a  man  dies  and  his  place  is  taken  by  another  without  sideration 

..-I-  1  11  •i^**!  A      shown  to  man. 

cost  to  bis  employer,  and  less  consideration  is  shown  to 
him  than  would  have  been  given  to  a  horse  or  a  dog, 
which  could  not  be  replaced  without  pecuniary  outlay." 

It  has  been  found  in  unsanitary  districts  that  sick-  Sickness  bears 
ness  bears  a  regular  proportion  to  the  rate  of  mortality.  ^Sly  " "" 
and  sanitary  works  can  be  measured  by  the  £.  a.  d. 
saved.      The  Bight    Honourable    Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  Dr.  Lyon 
calculated  some  years  since,  that  for  every  unnecessary  calculations. 
death  we  have    twenty-eight  cases  of  sickness,   but 
in  his  address  delivered  at  Glasgow,  in  1874,  he  stated 
that  *^  Statistical  investigations  made  by  Pettenkofer  Professor 
show  us  that  for  every  case  of  death   in  public  in- 
stitutions   for  the   sick  there    are    thirty-four    cases 
of  serious  sickness,  so  that  the   unnecessary  deaths 
must  be  multiplied  by  that  number  in  order  to  give 
you  the  minimum  cases  of  preventible  sickness.    These 
cases  of  sickness  last  on  an  average  18^  days."    Dr. 
Playfair  valued  the  labour  at  2a.  per  day.    The  principal 
members  of  the  Epidemiological  Society  have  pointed  Quotation  from 
out  that  **  the  statistics  of  disease  are  not  less  necessary  p*;-  Rumsey's 
than  statistics  of  mortality,"  and  they  say,  "  taking  one  statistics.' 
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disease  with  another,  there  are  between  twenty  and 
thirty  cases  of  sickness  to  every  death ;  but  this  esti- 
mate is  probably  too  favoarable  to  disease,  at  least  in 
large  towns."  "In  Manchester,  the  proportion  varies 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  cases  to  one  death."  Among 
Friendly  Societies  it  is  found  that  the  yearly  duration 
of  sickness  "  involves  an  average  of  two  weeks  to  each 

Dr.  Farias  member."  Dr.  Farr,  F.R.S.,  has  computed  the  money 
value  of  the  agricultural  labourer  at  twenty-five  years 
of  age  at  246Z.  7^.,  as  being  the  estimate  of  his  future 
wages,  after  deducting  the  necessary  cost  of  mainten- 

Estimated         aucc.    An  estimate  of  the  probable  effect  of  the  sanitary 

Kuiitary  works,  works  Can  be  propounded  in  this  way :  First,  the  saving 
in  the  cost  of  funerals,  inclusive  of  mourning  and  fees, 
which  upon  an  average  may  be  set  down  at  51.  each. 
Secondly,  the  saving  by  reason  of  the  escape  from  sick- 
ness, with  its  cost,  including  the  value  of  labour  which 

Number  of        is  lost.    To  be  upou  the  safe  side,  it  may  be  taken,  for 

cases  of  sick-  ,,«  ii  •  i  /» 

Dcss  prevented,  ovcry  life  savcd  by  sanitary  works,  twenty-five  persons 

would  escape  sickness,  and  that   11,  per  ease  would 

represent  but  a  moderate  value  of  the  result,  including 

loss  of  time,  physic,  medical  and  other  attendance. 

Value  of  Thirdly,  the  value  of  the  labour  saved  to  the  country 

by  the  prevention  of  premature  death — for  every  adult 

female,  5«.  per  week,  and  for  every  adult  male,  lOs.  per 

week,  or  a  mean  of  7«.  6d.  per  week,  may  be  taken  i^s 

the  value  of  the  labour,  over  and  above  the  cost  of 

maintenance.    If  a  town  which  has  carried  out  sanitary 

works  compares  its  savings  under  the  above  heads,  with 

its  expenditure,  it  will  be  found,  in  the  course  of  a  few 

years,  that,  in  aU  cases  in  which  the  sanitary  works 

have  been  properly  carried  out,  the  money  value  of  the 

lives  saved,  and  the  sickness  averted,  will  exceed  the 

Quoutions        fuU  estimated  cost  of  the  works  executed.     The  author, 

Add'r^''^''"'^  in  his  « Inaugural  Address  "  as  President  of  the  Society 

Society  of        of  Engineers  in  1868,  made  such  a  calculation,  taking 

gineei-s.        ^^^  toyfn  of  Croydou  as  an  example,  which  has  been 

corrected  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1875. 
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EXFENDITUBE  IN  GrOTDON  TO  END  OF  1875. 

£  a.  d. 

Pnrcha8e  of  freehold  lands 55,000  0  0 

Construction  of  waterworks 80,000  0  0 

Construction  of  sewers,  sewage  irrigation  works, 

public  baths,  abattoirs,  and  general  improyo- 

ments 132,665  0  0 

£267,665    0    0 


Expenditure 
in  Croydon. 


The  average  mortality  of  the  town  of  Croydon  for  Mortality  in 
eight  years — ^from  1848  to  1855  inclusive — was  24*03     ^^  ^^' 
per  thousand,  and  for  the  twenty  years  since  1855  it 
has  averaged  19 '56  per  thousand,  showing  a  saving  of 
4*47  per  thousand  per  annum.    The  mortality  in  the 

NoTC — Croydon  has  not  reaped  such  fall  adTantages  from  the  prose-   Note  on  Croy- 
eution  of  sanitary  works  as  haye  been  secured  in  some  other  districts   don  mortality, 
which  have  been  sewered  under  the  author's  direction,  or,  CTen,  in  parts 
of  the  same  district,  by  reason  of  the  probability  that  the  supply  of 
water  famished  by  the  Local  Board  is  at  times  unwholesome,  as  it   Influence  of 
is  taken  from  wells  sunk  in  permeable  strata  in  the  centre  of  the  old   Croydon  water 
town  of  Croydon,  and  which  are  liable  to  contamination  from  their  f^^Rv  ^° 
local  position.    The  mortality  of  a  large  portion  of  the  district  appears 
to  be  influenced,  in  a  marked  degree,  by  the  water  supply,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  figures  taken  from  the  published  returns  of  the 
Croydon  Local  Board  of  Health : — 


Year. 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


General  Mor- 
tally Croydon 


Per  1000  living. 


19-92 
18-34 
21-85 
20-71 
20-34 
20-12 


18' 
17 
17 
21 


45 
49 
92 
61 


Korwood 
only. 


Per  lOOO  living. 


15 

14 

12' 

13 

11 

13 

14 

12 

14 

14 


34 
78 
04 
20 
30 
38 
80 
97 
09 
32 


Norwood  forms  a  part  of  Croydon,  and  its  sewerage  works  were   Health  of 
principally  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  author,  but  there  is   Norwood. 
nothing  special  in  the  system  of  sewers  which  should  render  the 
district  more  healthy  than  other  portions  of  Croydon  except  that  the 
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Health  influ- 
enced  by  state 
of  springs. 


Dr.  Westairs 
opinion. 


Dr.  Philpot'a 
report  on  cases 
of  fever* 


Number  of 
persons  at- 
tacked with 
fever  in  Croy- 
don Water 
District. 

Persons 
attacked  with 
fever  outside 
Croydon  Water 
District. 


Influence  of 

defective 

sewers. 


year  1848  was  28*48  per  thousand,  and  in  the  year 
1875*  21*61  per  thousand,  in  1848  the  population  was 
19,168,  in  the  middle  of  1875  it  was  63,000,  showing 

supply  of  water  is  principally  famished  by  one  of  the  Thames  Water 
Companies.  The  evidence  of  the  mortality  of  particular  years,  when 
carefully  extracted,  shows  that  the  health  of  Croydon  is  materially 
affected  by  the  state  of  the  springs.  Low  springs,  which  favour  the 
conditions  necessary  for  impurities  being  passed  into  the  water  supply, 
and  for  the  concentration  of  the  poison  of  disease,  are  shown  to  be 
inimical  to  the  health  of  the  district  using  this  water.  8o  also  periods 
of  excessive  rainfalls  which  have  caused  a  sudd<;n  elevation  of  the 
water  under  the  town  and  have  carried  impurities  from  the  surface 
into  the  springs,  have  equally  affected  the  health  of  the  district  Tlie 
result  of  this  action,  but  not  its  cause,  was  observed  by  Dr.  Westall, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  reported  to  the  Croydon  Local 
Board,  "  It  would  appear  that  a  particularly  dry  season  is  not  more 
conducive  to  health  than  an  unusually  wet  one."  These  two  conditions 
of  wet  and  drought  may  affect  the  liealth  of  a  district  through  its 
water  supply,  but  general  experience  shows  that  they  do  not  affect  the 
health  of  districts  through  a  system  of  sewers  which  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  water,  as  is  the  case  at  Croydon. 

Dr.  Philpot,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Croydon,  reported  to 
the  Local  Board  that  in  the  year  1875, 1176  cases  of  fever  occurred  in 
Croydon  parish.  Croydon  water,  which  the  author  considers  was  the 
cause  of  the  fever,  is  supplied  only  to  a  portion  of  the  parish,  the  remain- 
ing portion  being  supplied  by  the  Lambeth  Water  Company,  and  from 
other  sources.  In  this  year,  1159  of  the  cases  occurred  in  a  population 
of  49,250  supplied  with  Croydon  water,  or  one  case  of  fever  occurred  in 
every  42  *49  persons  living  in  this  district  in  this  particular  year,  and  one 
death  occurred  in  every  13*96  cases.  In  the  district  supplied  by  the 
Lambeth  Water  Company  and  from  other  sources,  which  was  inhabited 
by  a  population  of  13,750  persons,  in  the  year  1875  17  cases  of  fevor 
were  reported,  or  one  case  in  every  808*82  persons  living  in  the  district, 
and  one  death  occurred  in  every  3*4  cases.  With  reference  to  the  17 
cases  of  fever,  it  should  be  observed  that  most  of  them  can  be  directly 
traced  to  a  connection  with  the  Croydon  Water  District,  such,  for 
example,  as  children  residing  outside  the  water  district  but  attending 
school  within  the  water  district.  It  has  been  contended  by  some 
persons,  in  spite  of  the  proofs  to  tlie  contrary,  that  this  epidemic  of 
fever  was  due  to  defective  sewers ;  but  that  defective  sewers  did  not 
influence  this  disease  in  Croydon  in  this  particular  year  is  manifest 
from  the  distribution  of  the  disease  in  reference  to  the  district  served 
with  the  alleged  defective  sewers ;  for,  singularly  enough,  in  the  district 
served  with  these  defective  sewers  (all  of  which,  with  an  unimportant 
exception,  are  within  the  Croydon  water  area),  in  the  year  1875,  one 


*  The  death  rate  this  year  was  higher  than  usual,  due  to  an  epidemic 
outbreak  of  enteric  fever,  which  the  author  attributes  to  the  use  of 
water  impregnated  with  the  poison  of  the  disease. 
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the    popalation    increased    223    per    cent.,   and    the  Decline  in 
death  rate  redaced  18  •  6  per  cent.,  between  the  periods  ™^'^*l>^y' 

A  '  ^  *  increase  in 

before  referred  to.     The -mean  population  for  twenty  population. 
years  since  the  year  1855,  when  the  sanitary  works 
may  be  said  to  have  been  completed,  and  in  successful 
operation,  has  been  43,912.    By  taking  the  mean  saving 
of  life  of  4*47  per  thousand,  and  multiplying  it  by  the 

person  oat  of  every  45*03  persons  living  in  these  districts  served  with 

the  defective  sewers  had  fever,  and  bat  one  death  occnrred  in  every  Defective 

25*76  cases.    From  these  flc^res  it  wiU  be  seen  that  there  was  less  sewers  in- 

fever  within  the  district  served  by  the  defective  sewers,  and  also  fewer  operativeas  an 

deaths  to  cases  within  the  same  area,  thns  very  clearly  establishing  the  -^    ^j^j^  ont^* 

fact  that  the  inflaence  of  the  alleged  defective  sewers  was  certainly  break  of  fever. 

inoperative  as  an  agent  in  promoting  this  particnlar  oatbreak  of  fever. 

That  sewers  had  no  inflaence  whatever  in  this  oatbreak  of  fever  was 

farther  shown  horn  the  fact  that  in  a  namber  of  hoases  that  had  no  Houses  not 

connection  whatever  with  any  sewers,  bat  which  were  sapplied  with  connected  with 

Croydon  water,  the  inmates  saffered  from  the  fever.    It  has  been  g^^J^*^^^ 

admitted  by  some  that  no  donbt  the  fever  of  1875  was  dae  to  the  f^y^^ 

water,  bat  they  say  the  water  was  not  at  faalt  at  its  source,  bat  that 

it  was  contaminated  in  the  pipes  by  reason  of  an  intermittent  supply,  Fever  at- 

and  the  liability  of  impure  air  being  drawn  into  the  water  pipes  when  tributed  to  in- 

they  were  emptied  of  water.    The  supply  of  water  in  the  district  termittent 

served  by  the  tAmbeth  Company  was  daily  intermitted,  and  there  was  ^^^^^  supply. 

a  greater  amount  of  intermitting  of  the  water  supply  in  the  district 

that  had  the  least  fever  than  ever  occurred  in  the  Croydon  Water  No  evil  follows 

District,  and  yet  no  evil  results  foUowed  the  intermitting  of  the  intermittent 

Lambeth  Company's  water,  although  in  many  cases  in  the  same  road,   ^^\^^  supply 

.,  V  X  u     •  j.i*       /  *       X  1       »n  Lambeth 

osiDg  the  same  sewer,  but  having  a  different  source  of  water  supply,    \y{^^f  Oom- 

the  Lambeth  water  consumers  escaped  entirely,  while  in  almost  every   pany's  district 
house  taking  Croydon  water  the  inmates  more  or  less  suffered  from  the   of  Croydon. 
fever.    That  intermittent  water  supply  could  have  little  or  no  effect  in   Fever  less  pre- 
causing  fever  in  Croydon  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants   valent  in  Croy- 
of  the  Croydon  Water  District  suffered  least  when  there  was  the  greatest   ^^^^J®'*  ^^®'*® 
amount  of  intermittency  in  the  Croydon  water  supply,  the  intermit-   neatest  inter- 
fency  being  the  greatest  in  the  summer  months,  when  the  fever  was  the  mittency. 
least    Before  long  the  author  hopes  to  lay  before  the  public  the  whole 
of  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  prevalent  epidemics  of  fever  that  have 
occurred  in  Croydon,  but  which  refer  essentially  to  the  subject  of  water 
supply,  and  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  and  he  trusts 
that  those  who  have  heard  of  the  severe  criticis^is  passed  on  the  author   Criticisms  on 
by  some  professed  sanitarians,  will  suspend  their  judgment  until  the   ^^^  author. 
whole  case  is  clearly  laid  before  them.    This  much  may,  however,  now 
be  said,  that  it  has  taken  the  ratepayers  of  Croydon  two  years  to  turn 
oat  A  hostile  majority  to  an  inquiry  into  the  water  supply  of  Croydon,    Inquiry  into 
and  to  place  on  the  Local  Board  of  Health  a  majority  in  favour  of  an   Croydon  w&t^t^ 
inquiry,  which  was  entrusted  to  J.  F.  Bateman,  Esq.,  O.E.,  F.R.8.,  the  W  3.¥.lisv\.fe- 

man. 
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mean  population  in  thousands,  and  again  by  the  number 
of  years,  we  get  43-912  x  4-47  x  20  =  3926  Uves 
saved.  Of  this  number  about  six-tenths  or  2356  would 
be  adults,  or  persons  above  the  age  of  twenty,  but 
probably  one-tenth  of  these  would  be  infirm  from  age ; 
by  making  this  deduction  we  have  still  2121  persons  in 
the  full  vigour  of  life  who  have  been  saved.  By  using 
the  figures  before  quoted  in  connection  with  the  lives 
saved,  we  shall  get  the  money  value  of  the  benefits 
conferred  by  the  works. 


Honey  sayings 
in  Croydon. 


3926  funerals,  ftc.,  saved,  at  5/.  each 19,630 

8926  X  25  =  98150  cases  of  sickness  prercnted,  at 

Reach 98,150 

2121  TBlne  of  labour  at  19/.  lOs,  for  10  years  . .      . .  413,595 


a. 

0 


0 
0 


d. 
0 


0 
0 


£531,375    0    0 


In  this  case^  while  267,665Z.  had  been  expended  on 
all  the  public  works,  they  had  affected  a  saving  equal 
to  531,375?.,  so  that  in  the  short  space  of  twenty  years 
a  sum  exceeding  by  95  per  cent,  the  total  expenditure 
for  works  executed  and  the  purchase  of  freehold  pro- 
perty has  resulted  from  the  prosecution  of  sanitary 
measures. 
Although  it  has  here  been  attempted  to  put  a 
Life  priceless,  money  valuo  on  life,  we  individually  feel  that  life  is 
priceless,  and  that  we  may  look  to  the  3926  persons 
saved  from  the  jaws  of  death  in  this  single  town,  as  the 
living  testimony  of  the  great  value  of  sanitary  works. 

In  considering  the  influence  of  sanitary  works  on 
the  health  of  a  district  like  Croydon,  which  is  in- 
habited by  a  well-to-do  population,  and  in  which  con- 
result  of  which  confirms  the  anthor  in  the  three  essential  points  as  to 
the  causes  of  fever  in  Croydon : 

1st.  That  the  fever  of  1875  was  due  to  water. 

2nd.  That  the  water  supply  was  contaminated  at  its  source  in  the 
wells. 

3rd.  That  whenever  the  springs  of  Croydon  are  low,  the  water  supply, 
from  the  local  position  of  the  wells  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  must 
become  contaminated  when  the  rate  of  abstraction  exceeds  the  yield 
of  the  drainage  area. 
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^erable  accessions  to  the  population  are  dae  to  the 
immigration  of  persons  from  other  districts,  it  is  right  to 
say  that  the  death  rates,  independently  of  any  sanitary  Reasons  why 
measures,  ought  to  be  low,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Mow  dL"ul 
in  such  a  district  there  are  always  living  a  very  con-  rate. 
siderably  larger  number  of  persons  at  the  ages  at  which 
they  are  least  susceptible  to  the  inroads  of  disease  and 
death,  for,  as  Dr.  Bumsey,  F.RS.,  has  pointed  out  in  his  Dr.  Ramsey, 
work  on  '  Some  Fallacies  of  Statistics,'  '*  it  seems  to  be 
a  law  of  nature — always  in  operation — that  organic  life  Law  of  nature. 
is  most  liable  to  perish  in  its  earlier  stages,  the  liability 
decreasing  in  something  like  geometrical  progression, 
until  the  plant  or  animal  becomes  full  grown,  and  the 
reproductiye  function  is  established ; "  so  in  places  like 
Croydon,  the  population  of  which  is  largely  made  up 
by  the  immigration  of  those  least  liable  to  death  by  EfTecUi  of 
reason  of  their  age,  the  death  rates  will  and  ought  >"™'K"*»*>°- 
to  be  more  &yourable   than  is  the    case   in   those 
districts  whose  increase  of  population  is  exclusively 
due  to  the  increase  of  births  over  deaths.    Moreover, 
while  those  districts  that  receive  an  immigrant  popu- 
lation have  apparently  low  death  rates,  the  districts 
that  lose  by  immigration  their  population  least  sus- 
ceptible to  the  inroads  of  death,  have  high  death  rates. 
It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary,  in  forming  an  Necessary  to 
opinion  as  to  the  healthiness  or  unhealthiness  of  a  ^^^^of  wTpu- 
district,  that  the  ages  and  condition  of  the  population  ution. 
inhabiting  the  district  should  be  fully  considered,  or 
very  considerable  errors  will  arise. 

For  the  authorities  of  any  town  to  permit  any 
person  to  perish  by  sanitary  neglect  is  just  the  same 
as  taking  them  out  of  their  homes  and  forcibly 
putting  them  to  death ;  and  yet  if  this  were  done 
the  whole  nation  would  revolt  at  the  crime.  But 
in  how  many  instances  do  our  local  authorities  look 
calmly  on  while  poor  and  innocent  victims  are  con- 
demned to  breathe  a  poisoned  atmosphere,  or  drink 
poisoned  water. 

c 
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Position  taken 
by  medical 
men. 


Effects  of 
disease  in  un- 
sanitary local  !• 
ties. 


Effect  of 
removal  of 
patients. 


Influence  of 
scientific  press. 


Alchemist  of 
old  in  vain 
spent  time  in 
searching  for 
the  philo^ 
sopher's  stone. 


The  medical  men  of  this  country  have,  as  a  rule, 
acted  like  tnie  philanthropists  in  generally  taking  the 
lead  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  prevention  of 
disease.  To  no  body  of  scientific  persons  are  the  effects 
of  an  unsanitary  condition  made  more  painfully  mani- 
fest. Disease  in  unsanitary  districts  sits  like  a  vampire 
on  its  victim,  which  is  never  satiated  till  the  last  drop  of 
life-blood  is  exhausted.  Medical  men  know  full  well 
that  it  is  almost  futile  to  apply  their  healing  art  in  un- 
sanitary places.  The  removal  of  the  patient,  even  in 
the  most  rapid  disorders  of  a  zymotic  type,  to  a  healthy 
hospital  in  a  more  salubrious  neighbourhood,  renders 
the  effects  of  disease  less  fatal.  The  reason  is  obvious ; 
if  the  patient  remain  in  the  region  where  he  has  con- 
tracted disease,  and  in  which  he  is  continually  exposed 
to  malarious  influence,  the  case  is  in  all  respects  like 
that  of  a  man  who  is  being  murdered  by  slow  and 
secret  poisoning ;  the  doctor  may  be  called  in,  and  he 
may  prescribe  for  his  symptoms,  but  the  dose  of  subtle 
poison  is  still  secretly  administered,  and  as  the  cause 
of  the  diseased  symptoms  is  not  removed,  the  natural 
effects  can  rarely  be  prevented. 

The  scientific  press  of  our  country  has  done  much  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  sanitary  principles  by  expos- 
ing our  faults  and  failings,  by  chronicling  successful 
examples,  by  showing  up  in  its  true  light  the  sanitary 
condition  of  various  localities,  by  warning  us  of  the 
danger  that  surrounds  us,  by  advising  us  as  to  the 
steps  we  should  take  in  the  elucidation  of  truth  and 
eradication  of  error,  and,  finally,  in  the  encouragement 
invariably  given  to  the  advancement  and  prosecution 
of  sanitary  science. 

The  alchemist  of  old  vainly  expended  his  time  in 
the  search  after  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  was  to 
convert  all  the  baser  metals  into  gold,  or  whereby  he 
was  to  compound  an  elixir  of  life,  that  would  restore  to 
age  the  healthful  elasticity  of  youth,  and  prolong 
human    existence.      In    the    prosecution   of   sanitary 
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works  we  have  discovered  a  real  philosopher's  stone,  Sanitary  work 
for  such  works  have  been  abundantly  shown  to  have  ^^r?  stone, 
added  to  the  average  duration  of  life ;  and  in  the  utili- 
zation of  those  waste  products  which  have  hitherto 
been  looked  upon  as  dirt,  rich  and  golden  harvests 
have  been,  and  still  will  be,  produced. 


c  2 
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HISTORICAL  NOTES. 


Historica] 
notice. 


Works  carried 
out  ia  ancient 
cities. 


If  we  refer  to  the  page  of  history,  we  shall  find  that, 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  wherever  civilization  advanced 
to  any  degree  of  refinement,  sanitary  measures  were 
invariably  adopted.  Thus  works  of  water  supply, 
sewerage,  and  temples  of  health,  were  constructed  in 
all  the  ancient  cities  of  the  world.  Many  of  these 
works  have  outlived  the  destruction  which  has  doomed 
more  imposing  but  less  useful  structures.  Alexandria, 
Carthage,  Herculaneum,  Jerusalem,  Nineveh,  Bome, 
and  many  other  cities,  had  a  complete  system  of  sewers 
and  waterworks.    In  Bome,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 

cioacaof  Rome,  five  ccnturies,  the  Cloaca,  constructed  when  she  was  in 
the  meridian  of  her  power,  is  still  retained,  and  per- 
forms a  similar  duty  for  modem  Bome  as  that  intended 
to  serve  the  ancient  city.  Many  works  executed  in 
the  early  periods  of  the  world's  history  were  of  so 
stupendous  a  character  as  to  rival  the  largest  works 
of  the  present  day,  and  they  bear  the  strongest  evi« 
dence  of  the  clear  knowledge  of  the  sanitary  appliances 
required  for  every  large  and  populous  city.  The 
Egyptians  worshipped  the  Scarabaeus  or  scavenger 
dung  beetle,  probably  recognizing  its  utility  firom  a 
sanitary  point  of  view  as  well  as  admiring  the  lustre 
of  its  coat,  or  holding  in  veneration  its  forethought 
in  protecting  its  young  as  well  as  esteeming  its  habits 
of  persistent  perseverance  under  the  most  trying  diflS- 
culties,  and  also  recognizing  in  these  insects  a  com- 
munity of  interests  in  which  individual  action  was 
made  subservient  to  the  general  advantage  of   the 

Use  of  beetles,    spccics.    It  would,  in  all  probability,  be  well  for  us 


Worship  of 
the  Scarabaeus. 
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if  we  held  many  members  of  the  beetle  tribe  in  more 
yeneratioDy  as  it  is  well  known  that  while  some  of 
these  nseftil  insects  are  scavengers,  and  dispose  of  much 
organic  matter  which,  by  accumulating  and  decaying, 
proves  injurious  to  health,  other  orders  live  on  those 
low  forms  of  vegetable  or  fungoid  growth,  with  which  is 
linked,  in  a  manner  not  yet  fully  understood,  the  germ 
theory  of  disease. 

The  Persians  had  some  very  clear  notions  of  the  Fenian  sani- 
necessity  of  preserving  the  purity  of  rivers,  which  were  ^^^  ^^^ 
held  in  spei*ial  veneration,  and  were  not  to  be  defiled 
by  any  excretion  of  the  human  body.  Earth  and  fire 
were  also  held  sacred  by  them,  so  that  neither  burial 
nor  cremation  would  meet  the  necessities  of  such  a 
creed — hence  the  dead  were  disposed  of  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  Parsees  of  India  and  the  native 
Australians  dispose  of  their  dead,  by  exposing  them 
to  be  carried  away  by  birds,  beasts,  and  insects,  or 
dissipated  in  the  atmosphere  at  some  remote  place. 

It  was  enjoined  on  the  Hebrews  to  dispose  of  the  Jewish  mode  of 
excretions  of  the  human  body  by  burying  them  in  the  fac^Tmatter. 
earth  at  a  place  beyond  the  limits  of  their  habitations. 
We  also  find  that  from  early  periods  the  Hebrews  dried  Burning  of 
their  excrementitious  matters  and  used  it  as  fuel. 

Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  sanitary  laws  were  Mosaic 
religiously  observed ;  hence  the  discoveries  made  in  **P*°**  ***"• 
ancient  Jerusalem  in  modem  times  are  full  of  interest. 
In  the  works  here  executed  we  see  that  the  Jews 
possessed  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving all  decomposmg  matter  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  to  a  place  outside  their  city,  and  that  when 
so  removed,  they  knew  how  to  dispose  of  it. 

From  Dr.  Whitty's  excellent  work,  *0n  the  Water  Sanitary  works 
Supply  and  Sewerage  of  Jerusalem,'  we  learn  that  <*^-'«'*"**^«™- 
'*  Eusebius,  who  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  died 
there  about  the  year  340,"  thus  quotes  Timocrates,  the  Timocrates. 
Surveyor  of  Syria,  who  stated  of  Jerusalem,  "  The  whole 
city  flowed  with  water,  so  that  even  the  gardens  were 
irrigated  by  those  overflowing  waters  out  of  the  city." 
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Dr.  Whitty  on 
the  sanitary 
works  of 
Jerusalem. 


Sewerage  of 
the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem. 


Usf  of  tanks. 


Dr.  Whitty  further  quoting  from  a  paper  by  the 
Eev.  Gteorge  Williams^  B.D.,  Senior  Fellow  of  King's 
Clollege,  Cambridge,  upon  recent  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Fierotti,  says,  '^  The  situation  of  the  Temple  appears  to 
be  fixed,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  by  the  recent 
discovery,  by  Signer  Pierotti,  of  the  complete  water 
system  connected  with  the  Hebrew  Temple,  still  exist- 
ing as  entire  as  when  it  was  in  daily  use  during  the 
period  of  the  Jewish  Commonwealth.  The  perfect 
preservation  of  this  complicated  system  of  aqueducts, 
drains,  and  reservoirs,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  and  therefore  have  not 
been  affected  by  the  demolition  of  the  structures  above, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  become  partially 
blocked  up  by  the  accidental  falling  in  of  the  debris  of 
the  ruined  buildings." 

"Had  history  been  silent  on  the  subject,  yet  we 
should  have  been  forced  to  conclude  that  there  was 
a  very  complete  system  of  sewen^e  connected  with 
the  Temple,  introducing  a  large  quantity  of  water  to 
dilute  the  blood,  which  would  otherwise  have  a  ten- 
dency to  coagulate,  and  carrying  off  the  blood  and 
offal  from  the  sacred  precincts."  This  history  tells  us 
was  actually  the  case,  and  the  supply  of  water  was  so 
managed  as  to  flush  the  whole  court,  and  carry  off  the 
blood  of  the  numerous  sacrifices.  The  drains  leading 
from  the  Temple,  and  probably  from  the  city,  dis- 
charged themselves  into  a  pit,  which  is  now  called  the 
"  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  and  which  communicates,  by 
means  of  a  channel  in  the  rock,  with  anotlier  pit  now 
traditionally  called  the  *'  Pool  of  Siloam,"  but  which 
there  is  every  evidence  to  show  is  not  the  true  "  Pool  of 
Siloam." 

**It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin  having  been  originally  a  cesspool,  if  that  be 
admitted  a  fact  incapable  of  being  controverted,  that 
the  Pool  of  Siloam  (now  so  called)  was  likewise  a  cess- 
pool, formed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  liquor 
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from  the  upper  cesspool,  in  order  that  the  manure  in 
it  might  become  sufficiently  desiccated  to  be  in  a  fit 
state  for  removal  by  the  gardeners  who  purchased  it,  , 

and  that  the  tunnelled  conduit  was  that  through  which 
the  moisture  was  drained  off  into  the  lower  cesspool,  or 
liquid-manure  tank/'  We  find  from  the  Mishna: —  Mishna. 
"There  was  a  certain  cave  beneath  the  altar  whereby 
filth  and  uncleanness  were  carried  down  into  the  Valley 
of  Eedron,  and  the  gardeners  paid  so  much  money  as 
would  purchase  a  trespass  offering  for  the  privilege  of 
fertilizing  their  gardens  with  it."  The  liquid  matter, 
after  leaving  the  traditionary  Fool  of  Siloam,  was  then 
nsed,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  for  the  purpose  of  irri- 
gating the  king's  gardens.  From  this  description  of 
the  outMl  works  of  the  sewerage  of  ancient  Jerusalem 
we  learn  that  the  sewage  was  collected  in  tanks,  the 
solid  matter  was  removed  from  it  and  sold,  and  the 
liquid  was  afterwards  used  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation, 
just  as  is  the  most  approved  practice  of  the  present 
day. 

The  Greeks  had  special  provision  in  their  houses  for  The  Greek 
the  reception  of  the  excretions,  and  latrines  appear  to  ^^"i^"*'^- 
have  formed  one  of  the  necessary  provisions  of  a  good 
Grecian  house.     Portable  vessels  were  also   used  for 
the  reception  of  the  excreted  matter.    In  the  Museum 
of  the  Louvre  may  be  seen  an  inscription  from  the 
Temple  of  Delphi  which  runs  thus :  "  It  is  forbidden  to  inscription 
discharge  excrement  on  the  sacred  soil."     Such   an    ^^™      ^  ^* 
inscription  shows  that  the  habits  of  the  people  at  that 
period  were  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  our  own  time,  for 
how  frequently  the  eye  now  falls  on  a  notice  to  the 
same  effect, ''  Commit  no  nuisance." 

In  the  best  days  of  Greece  and  Bome,  all  matters 
relating  to  public  health  were  much  studied.  The 
letters  of  Pliny,  written  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  Pliny's  letters. 
throw  a  considerable  degree  of  light  upon  the  state  of 
sanitary  science  at  that  period.  For  example,  wo  find 
him  writing,  when  Governor  of  the  province  of  Bithynia 
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and  Pontus,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  of  Amastria, 
which  had  a  remarkably  fine  street  of  great  length,  but 
by  the  side  of  which  ran  what  was  termed  a  riyer,  but 
which  was  evidently  an  offensive  open  sewer,  for  Pliny 
thought  it  necessary  to  tell  the  Emperor  that  it  ought 
to  be  covered  up.  Further,  it  will  be  seen  from  Pliny's 
letters  that  the  modem  practice  of  asking  the  assent  of 
Government  to  the  prosecution  of  sanitary  works  was 
the  recognized  mode  of  procedure  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan.  For  example,  Pliny  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Emperor  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
Nicaea  had  built  a  theatre,  upon  which  80,000Z.  had 
been  spent  when  it  was  found  that  the  walls  were 
cracked  from  top  to  bottom.  The  people  of  Nicomedeia 
had  spent  a  large  sum  on  an  aqueduct,  and  left  it  so 
unfinished  that  it  actually  fell  to  pieces.  The  same 
fjEite  attended  a  second  attempt,  so  that  the  town,  after 
a  vast  outlay,  was  still  without  water,  and  he  asks  the 
Emperor  if  he  may  use  the  old  materials  to  bring  in 
the  water  from  a  spring  which  he  had  visited,  and 
points  out  'Hhat  it  is  really  of  the  first  importance 
that  they  should  have  an  architect  from  Bome  to 
superintend  the  affair,  and  guarantee  them  against  a 
recurrence  of  failure."  **  The  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
of  Sinope  were  badly  off  for  water,  and  it  could  only 
be  conveyed  into  the  town  from  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles.  Pliny  consults  the  Emperor,  and  tells  him  that 
he  believes  the  money  can  be  raised  on  the  spot,  if  he, 
the  Emperor,  is  willing  to  concede  such  an  indulgence 
to  the  thirsty  townspeople.  Trajan's  reply  is  favour- 
able ;  the  work,  he  says,  will  conduce  to  the  health 
and  beauty  of  the  place."  A  further  example  is  given 
in  Mr.  E.  Walford's  translation  of  'Juvenal,'  which 
gives  an  insight  into  the  condition  of  ancient  Bome. 
He  says,  ''As  in  modern  Edinburgh,  so  in  ancient 
Bome,  night  was  the  time  chosen  by  the  careful  house- 
wife for  throwing  the  slops  from  the  upper  windows 
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into  the  open  drain  that  rans  through  the  street  beneath. 
And  not  only  slops,  but  other  harder  if  more  cleanly 
debrU  descended  from  the  many  storied  pile." 

'*  Whence  heedless  garrettiera  their  potsherds  throw, 
And  crush  the  unwary  wretch  that  walks  below. 
Clattering,  the  storm  descends  from  heights  unknown, 
Ploughs  up  the  street,  and  wounds  the  flinty  stone. 
Pray  then,  and  count  your  humble  prayer  well  sped 
If  pots  be  only— emptied  on  your  head." 

Yitruyius  mentions  a  case  which  shows  the  attention  Vitmyins. 
paid  to  all   matters  relating  to  the  health  of  com- 
munities.    It  appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  RemoTai  of 
city  of  Salapia  were  continually  out  of  health,  and  at    *  *^*** 
last  they  applied   to  Marcus  HostUius  and  obtained 
permission  to  remove   the  city  to  a  more   healthy 
locality,  and  the  Roman  Senate  and  people  gave  their 
assenty  and  the  city  was  removed  to  a  more  healthy 
position,  four  mUes  from  its  former  site. 

In  F.  Liger's  *  Historical  Account  of  Sanitary  Appli-  f.  Liger. 
ancesy'  we  find  it  stated  that  **the  public  latrines  of  Latrines  of 
Borne  were  farmed  out  to  Foricarii,  who  paid  a  rent    °"^*' 
into  the  treasury  and  levied  a  payment  from  those 
who  used  them,"  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to  that 
now  adopted  at  the  principal  railway  stations  in  this 
country.     "At  the  end  of  the  third  century,  under 
Diocletian,  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty-four  of 
these  receptacles  in  the  city  of  Rome,  but,  in  the 
fourth  century,  if  we  may  believe  PancioUus,  there 
were  only  forty-four."    F.  Liger  supposes  that  "  these 
latrines  were  quite  distinct  from  the  cloaca  or  drains, 
and  were  not  usually  connected  with  them,  as  certain 
writers  have  imagined."     He  also  states  that  ''the 
palaces  and  public  edifices  were  also  provided  with 
latrinea" 

The  ruins  of  Pompeii  show  very  clearly  that  latrines  Pompeii, 
existed  that  were  supplied  with  water,  and  from  which 
drains  conveyed  away  the  polluting  matter.    The  large 
quantities  of  water  required  for  many  of  the  ancient 
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towns  was  no  doubt  dae  in  a  measnre  to  the  fact  that 
continuous  streams  of  water  were  required  in  the  rode 
sanitaiy  appliances  in  nse  at  that  period  for  conveying 
away  excreted,  and,  probably,  other  refuse  matters. 
The  good  effects  of  great  dilution  of  the  polluting 
matter  appear  to  have  been  well  understood  at  that 
remote  age,  and  the  benefits  of  such  dilution  are  seen 
from  the  fact^  that,  at  the  outfalls  of  the  sewe^,  as 
shown  by  Macrobins  and  Lucilius,  "the  fattest  and  most 
delicate  fish  in  the  Tiber  were  caught."    In  Fig.  1  is 
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shown  a  perspective  view  of  a  Pompeian  sterquilininm. 
The  arrangement  shows  a  room  provided  with  three 
distinct  receptacles,  one  having  a  seat,  A,  a  second 
intended  for  the  nse  of  those  that  squat,  B,  and  a  third 
opening  marked  C,  evidently  to  be  used  as  a  urinal. 
In  front  of  the  receptacles  A  and  B  a  gutter  is  formed, 
which  receives  its  water  supply  as  shown.  The  water, 
after  flowing  throngh  this  gutter,  flows  through  the 
urinal,  and  passes  through  the  receptacles  for  the  fJEecal 
matter,  and  then  to  the  sewer.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment as  here  delineated  was  a  very  perfect  sanitary 
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appliance,  tuoDg,  no  doubt,  a  very  large  quantity  of 
viUer,  bat  the  water  vas  so  disposed  of  in  this  arrange- 
meut  as  to  eSectaally  guard  gainst  its  pollution.     It  [jg«  ofearthc 
is  well  known  that  the  Eomana  were  adepts  in  the  art  ]^"^|p°  ""^ 
of  draining,  and  that  they  had  made  considerable 
advances  in  the  mode  of  forming  drains,  and  that  for 
this  purpose  earthenware  pipes  were  used  by  them  in 
their  own  conntry,  and  also   in   the  provinces  andet 
their  control,   which   is   very   clearly  shown   by   the 
evidence  collected  at  Chester,  recorded  in  the  twelfth  Romnn  pipes 
volume  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  "  Che.ter. 
Engineers,'  which  shows  that  specimens  of  red  unglazed 
pipes  were  exhibited,  which,  from  the  inscription  on 
them,  were  believed  to  have  been  laid  by  the  Twelfth 
Boman  Legiou.     It  is  also  mentioned  that  the  Baby- 
loniaoB  employed  nnglazed  ware  for  tubular  drains. 
In  Figa,  2  and  3  are  sliown  a  part  of  a  plan  and 


section  of  a  latrino  discovered  by  Messrs.  Cochin  and 
BeUicard  at  Pozzuoli,  and  described  in  'Antiquity 
d'Hercnlanum.' 

At  one  period,  even  in  Rome,  the  inhabitants  emptied  DispoMi  of 
every  morning  the  contents  of  the  vessels  containing  ^'jj^"'"*^ '" 
waste  and  excrementitions  matter  into  the  public  streets, 
which  were  regularly  scavenged.  However,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  Republic  it  was  forbidden  to 
throw  or  place  any  excreiiientitious  refuse  on  the  public 
roads. 
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It  is  by  no  means  clear  if  cesspools  were  ever  in  nse 
in  ancient  Borne.  Yitrayios  does  not  mention  them, 
and  no  remains  of  snch  receptacles  have  been  found ;  in 
fact,  the  cesspool  appears  to  be  an  institntion  dating 
from  about  the  ninth  century,  for  it  is  certain  that 
about  this  period  the  monasteries  were  provided  with 
latrines,  which  were  placed  in  special  detached  build- 
ings-^ch  an  arrangement  as  clearly  to  imply  the  use 
of  one  or  more  cesspools.  In  the  eleventh  century,  it 
is  mentioned  by  Liger  that  excavations  made  in  the 
Abbey  of  Paris  reveal  the  fact  that  there  existed  at 
this  period  ^pits  without  any  bottom,"  doubtless  in- 
tended to  receive  feecal  matters.  Although  these 
ancient  examples  of  sanitary  works  were  executed 
when  art  and  science  had  reached  a  high  degree  of 
excellence,  we  come  to  a  period  in  history  when  both 
art  and  science  declined,  and  with  them  the  prosecution 
of  those  sanitary  works  which  were  of  so  beneficial  and 
useful  a  character ;  in  hct,  the  benefits  derivable  from 
sanitary  science  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  and 
ignored,  and  the  people  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
sanitary  neglect,  from  which  the  powerfrd  voices  of 
plague,  typhus,  and  cholera  were  the  first  to  arouse 
them. 

In  the  feudal  castles  of  the  twelfth  century  the  latrines 
were  constructed  at  the  top  of,  or  in  other  positions  in 
the  outer  walls,  the  chamber  being  carried  out  on  corbels 
so  as  to  overhang,  in  order  to  secure  a  clear  £bl11  for 
the  faecal  and  other  matters  into  the  fosse  of  the  castle. 
A  century  later  special  towers  were  constructed,  con- 
taining the  latrines  tier  above  tier,  so  constructed  as  to 
provide  accommodation  on  every  floor  of  the  building, 
and  usually  communicating  with  a  cesspool  within  the 
basement  of  the  tower.  These  towers  were  called  "  garde- 
robe  towers/'  Mr.  Eobert  Rawlinson,  C.E.,  C.B.,  when 
reporting  on  the  drainage  of  Windsor  Castle,  mentions 
the  fact  that ''  in  the  earliest  days  of  Windsor  Castle, 
sanitary  appliances  were  of  the  rudest  form.     Within 
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the  walls  there  were  floors  of  mud,  covered  with  rushes  Mr.  r.  Rawiin- 
and  litter ;  and  externally,  heaps  of  ordure  and  refuse,  ***°''  ^^^ 
but  no  sewers  nor  cesspools.    When  chamber  floors 
were  first  added  to  Windsor  Castle,  square  *  stacks,'  or 
vertical  openings  like  large  flues,  were  formed  in  the 
exterior  walls  to  serve  as  privies."    With  regard  to  the  Cesspools  in 
more  modem  arrangements  of  Windsor  Castle,  in  1862  ^^^^^  Windsor 
Mr.  Bawlinson  reported  that  during  the  previous  sixteen 
years  fifty-one  cesspools,  varying  in  size  from  12  feet  by 
8  feet  and  9  feet  deep  to  3  feet  diameter  and  6  feet 
deep,  had  been  abolished. 

Dr.  Lyon  Flayfair  stated  in  his  address  at  Glasgow  Evidence  of 
in  1874  that  "when  the  civilization  of  the  Egyptians,  ^;orsLiTtoiJ 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  faded,  the  world  neglect  in  Dart 
passed  through  dark  ages  of  mental  and  physical  bar- 
barism.   For  a  thousand  years  there  was  not  a  man  or 
woman  in  Europe  that  ever  took  a  bath.     How  dif- 
ferent that  time  was  from  the  times  which  preceded  it 
when  daily  baths  were  common  among  the  poor,  you 
may  gather  from  the  praises  of  personal  ablution  which 
abound  in  ancient  authors."    "No  wonder  that  there  Plagues  of  the 
came  the  wondrous  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages,  ^»^*^^e -^g®*- 
which  cut  off  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  Europe — 
the  spotted  plague,  the  black  death,  sweating  sickness, 
and  the  terrible  mental  epidemics  which  followed  in 
their  irain — the  dancing  mania,  the  mewing  mania, 
and  the  biting  mania.     But  even  when  the  middle 
ages  had  passed  away,  and  the  sun  of  civilization  was 
again  rising  over  the  gloomy  darkness  of  these  cen- 
turies, what  a  heritage  of  filth-produced  disease  still 
remained!     Look  at  Defoe's  or  Montaigne's  descrip-  Monuigneand 
tions  of  the  plagues  of  their  day.    Montaigne  gives  us  ^^^' 
some  statistics  which  Defoe  does  not.      The  plague 
at  Bordeaux,  from  which  Montaigne  fled  to  his  country 
house,  killed  18,000  out  of  40,000  people.    It  followed 
him  and  destroyed  whole  villages.     The  harvest  was 
not  reaped,  the  grapes  were  ungathered,  and  men's 
minds  were  occupied,  not  with  the  thought  of  life,  but 
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how  to  protect  their  bodies  from  wild  beasts  after  their 
death.  He  gives  a  terrible  picture  of  one  of  his  own 
workmen,  whose  last  act  of  life  was  to  draw  the  earth 
over  his  own  expiring  body.  It  is  not  a  pleasing  task 
to  dwell  on  the  habits  of  the  population,  even  in  our 
country,  in  past  times.  Gro  back  only  to  the  time 
previous  to  the  Beformation,  and  yon  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  why  luxury  and  squalor 
produced  the  plagues  of  the  times  of  the  Tudors  and 
the  Stuarts.  High  above  all  other  dwellings  were  the 
castles  and  the  monasteries,  but  the  cabin  of  the 
peasant  was  worse  than  any  to  be  now  found  in  the 
farthest  isles  of  Scotland.  It  was  made  of  reeds  and 
sticks,  plastered  over  with  mud.  In  these  wigwams 
lived  an  ague-stricken  population.  In  the  towns,  the 
mechanics  lived  in  rooms  without  glass  windows,  slept 
on  straw  beds,  and  worked  in  workshops  unheated  by 
coal  fires.  Even  in  well-to-do  houses  rushes  covered 
the  earthen  floors,  and  got  saturated  with  scraps  of  food, 
which  remained  to  putriiy  under  a  new  layer  of  rushes 
scattered  over  it,  so  that  the  ^  petremen '  came  to  dig 
saltpetre  out  of  the  floors.  Filth,  instead  of  being  ab- 
horred, was  almost  sanctified.  The  monks  imitated  the 
filthy  habits  of  the  hermits  and  saints  of  early  Christian 
times,  for  the  early  Fathers  commended  them.  Even 
St.  Jerome  used  to  praise  the  filthy  habits  of  hermita 
He  especially  commends  an  Egyptian  hermit,  who 
only  combed  his  hair  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  never 
washed  his  clothes  at  all,  but  let  them  fall  to  pieces 
by  rottenness.  St.  Antony  never  washed  his  feet. 
St.  Thomas-a-Becket,  when  martyred,  had  under- 
garments in  a  state  which  makes  one  shudder  in  the 
remembrance.  And  so  the  monks,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Beformation,  and,  indeed,  in  part  up  to  the 
present  day,  thought,  or  professed  to  think,  that  by 
antithesis,  pollution  of  the  body  indicated  cleanliness 
of  the  soul.  Practically,  indeed,  it  helped  to  it  Be- 
vAUise  the  odour  of  sanctity,  which  infested  these  old 
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monks  and  hennits,  helped  to  keep  them  apart  from 
the  temptations  of  the  world;  for  the  world  scarcely 
cared  to  come  into  too  close  contact  with  these  odorif- 
erous saints.    But  this  association  of  filth  with  religion 
was  unhappy  in  its  consequences,  for  men  ceased  to 
connect   disease  with   uncleanliness,  and   resorted  to 
shrines  and  winking  virgins  for  cures  of  maladies  which 
were  produced  by  their  own  physical  and  moral  im- 
purities."    For   twenty  years  after   the   Bestoration 
there  was  an  exceptionally  high  mortality,  even  for 
that  epoch,  in  the  metropolis,  and,  no  doubt,  throughout 
the  kingdom.    Macaulay  describes  it  as  a  time  *'  when  Lord  Macauiay. 
men  died  faster  in  the  purest  country  air  than  they 
now  die  in  the  most  pestilential  lanes  of  our  towns,  and 
when  men  died  {aster  in  the  lanes  of  our  towns  than 
they  now  die  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,"     Dr.  Edward  Dr.  a-iscome. 
Bascome  states,  in  his  *  History  of  Epidemics,'  that  up 
to  the  year  1760,  "extraordinary  as  it  may  appear, 
there  was  not  any  such  thing  as  a  privy  in  Madrid ;  it  SaDitary 
was  customary  to  throw  the  ordure  out  of  the  windows  ?n  MaS*^"^ 
at  night,  and  it  was  removed  by  scavengers  the  next 
day.    An  ordinance  having  been  issued  by  the  king 
that  every  householder  should  build  a  privy,  the  people 
violently  opposed  it  as    an  arbitrary  proceeding,  and 
the  physicians  remonstrated  against  it,  alleging  that 
the  filth  absorbed  the  unwholesome  particles  of  the  air, 
which  otherwise  would  be  taken  into  the  human  body. 
His  Majesty,  however,  persisted,  but  many  of  the  citi- 
zens, in  order  to  keep  their  food  wholesome,  erected 
privies  close  to  their  kitchen  fireplaces."    This  latter 
arrangement  was  evidently  copied  from  more  ancient 
times,  for   the  Bomans  invariably  constructed   their 
latrines  in  chambers  adjoining  their  kitchen& 
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CHAPTEB  m. 


Success  of 
saniUrj  works. 
On  what  it 
depends. 


Varions  modes 
for  effecting 
the  removal  of 
decomposing 
matters. 


VABIOUS  PLANS  PROPOSED   IN  CABBYING  OUT 

SANITABT  W0BK8. 

The  success  of  the  prosecution  of  sanitary  works  is 
more  dependent  npon  the  character  of  the  works  exe- 
cuted than  upon  any  salubrity  or  insalubrity  of  climate. 
This  is  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  rates  of  mor- 
tality in  some  continental  towns.  For  example,  we 
find  that  both  Brussels  and  Paris,  which  have  climates 
far  more  salubrious  than  that  of  London,  have,  never- 
theless, a  higher  rate  of  mortality  than  London,  proving 
conclusively  that  the  sanitary  works  of  London  are  of  a 
more  effectual,  and,  therefore,  more  perfect  character, 
and  that  they  better  fulfil  their  mission  than  those 
adopted  either  in  Brussels  or  Paris.  The  health  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London,  when  compared  with  that  of 
some  of  the  provincial  towns  of  England,  shows,  in  the 
same  marked  degree,  the  superiority  of  the  sanitary 
works  of  the  metropolis. 

Various  modes  have  been  proposed  from  time  to 
time  for  effecting,  or  perfecting,  the  appliances  within 
our  towns  for  the  removal  of  all  decomposing  matter, 
and  various  agents  have  been  suggested  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  removal  of  those  accumulations  of 
filth  and  dirt  which  have  been  found  to  be  so  preju- 
dicial to  health  and  life.  All  the  elements  known  to  the 
ancients  have  been  laid  under  tribute  for  this  purpose ; 
fire,  air,  earth,  and  water  have  all  been  proposed  and 
adopted,  in  their  turn,  as  sanitary  agents  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  removal  of  such  matter,  and  for 
securing  the  great  objects  sought  by  the  sanitary 
engineer. 
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The  advocates  of  fire  recommend  that  all  the  waste  Use  of  fire  as  a 

products  of  our  towns  and  populous  places  should  be  ^^^^^^  *s^°'- 

committed  to  the  flames. 
A  second  set  of  advocates  would  have  us  believe  Useofairasa 

that  air  is  the  best  agent  for  removing  those  matters,  *'^"*  ^^^  ^^^^  ' 

and  that  the  pneumatic  is  the  proper  system  to  be 

adopted. 
A  third  set  of  advocates  recommend  mother-earth  as  Use  of  earth 

by  far  the  best  agent  that  can  be  used  in  connection  ^e^nr"****^^ 

with  the  removal  of  all  faecal  and  decomposing  matter 

from  the  habitations  of  the  people. 
A  fourth  set  of  advocates  maintain  that  the  water-  Use  of  water 

carriage  system  is  the  best,  and  the  only  feasible  plan  ^e* t"*  ^^^ 

that  can  be  adopted  under  the  varied  requirements  of 

a  town  population. 
Upon  careful  consideration  it  must  be  seen  that  none  None  of  agents 

of  those  agents  which  have  been  proposed  fulfil  all  our  ure^'^ffectuai. 

requirements,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  the  question 

of  removing,  not  only  the  faecal  matter,  but  other 

refuse  from  the  houses  and  manufactories  of  our  towns. 

For  example,  fire,  air,  and  earth  are  of  little  use  for 

lemoving  and  disposing  of  liquid  filth ;  whereas  water 

and  air  are  incapable  of  being  applied  so  as  to  deal 

with  a  very  large  mass  of  the  accumulating  matter  of 

our  towns,  namely,  the  sweepings  from  streets,  ashes 

and  solid  garbage  from  houses,  all  of  which  are  now 

required  to  be  removed  by  manual  and  horse  labour. 

Air  and  water  have  been  proposed  as  the  medium  by  Purpose  for 

which  decomposing  matter  shall  be  conveyed  through  a  ^ater  proposed 

properly  constructed  system  of  pipes,  or  tubes,  out  of  *®  ^  "**^- 

our  towns,  and  then  used   for  agricultural  purposes. 

Fire  has  been  recommended  simply  as  a  means  whereby  Purpose  for 

decomposing  matter  may  be  destroyed,  or  rather  con-  Tjoposed  to  be 

verted,  by  rapid   oxidization   into  harmless  elements.   "«^- 

Earth  and  other  materials  of  this  character  have  from   Purpose  for 

time  to  time  been  recommended  and  used,  more  with  a  ^J^^ 

view  to  deodorize  and  fix  the  elements  of  decomposition, 

80  as  to  render  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with  less  baneful 
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in  its  effects  on  health  when  accnmnlating  in  town%  and 
also  as  a  means  of  preserying  its  mannrial  yalne. 
WBter-cuTiagt      Of  all  the  systems  that  haye  been  proposed,  the 
^'^^  water-carriage  system,  properly  carried  ont»  is,  in  the 

opinion  of  the  author,  the  best  adapted  to  the  varied  re- 
qoirements  of  a  to?m  population  for  effecting  the  speedy 
removal  of  the  principal  matter  liable  to  decomposi- 
tion, and  the  storage  of  which,  even  for  a  brief  period, 
near  our  dwellings,  may  be  attended  with  dangerous 
consequences.  It  will  also  be  found  equal  to  any  other 
system  in  securing  the  mannrial  elements  that  have  to 
be  utilized ;  but  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  other 
Systems  appii-  systems  are  applicable,  and  may  be  adopted  with  mani- 
uSi  wSdUions"  ^^^^  advantage  in  conjunction  with  wateivcarriage  when 
the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  debar  the  entire  use 
of  that  system. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WORKS  OF  SEWERAGE. 

In  carrying  into  effect  the  works  necessary  for  the 
sewerage  of  a  town^  three  distinct  operations  have  to  be 
performed : — 

Ist.  The  drainage  of  the  surface.  Objects  to  bo  se- 

2nd.  The  drainage  of  the  subsoil.  of  ^wi^g^*" 

3rd.  The  removal  of  faecal  and  liquid  refuse. 

The  sewers  of  ancient  cities  were  intended  to  combine  Work  per- 
two  of  these  objects,  or  the  removal  of  all  surface  water  ^n^^  sewers, 
and  fsecal  refuse.    The  early  sewer  works  of  this  coun- 
try were  designed  for  conveying  away  surface  drainage 
only,  which,  as  a  rule,  was  passed  by  short  lines  of 
sewers  to  the  nearest  natural  outlet.    It  was  illegal,  illegal  to  drain 
prior  to  the  year  1815,  to  pass  faecal  matter  into  sewers.  ^^^  8«^«"- 
Such  matter  was  generally  allowed  to  accumulate  in 
cesspools,  either  under  the  habitations  of  the  people,  or 
in  close  proximity  thereto ;  but  the  growing  evils  of 
this  system  were  so  great  that,  about  the  year  men- 
tioned, the  laws  which  guarded  sewers  were  by  the  tacit 
consent  of  the  various  authorities  allowed  to  lapse. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  year  1847  that  the  first  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed,  which  made  it  compulsory  to  Compulsory 
pass  feecal  and  other  matters  of  this  character  into  ^^^Mwers. 
sewers.     Much  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  Differences  as 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  objects  sought  to  be  ^Xraed^b^ 
fulfilled  by  sewers  ought  to  be  carried  out  in  practice,  sewers. 
It  may  be  taken  as  an  ascertained  fact  that  no  abstract  No  abstract 
rule  universally  applicable  can  be  laid  down  for  the  aown*^or*  ** 
craidance  of  the  enrineer  in  the  prosecution  of  works  of  guidance  of 
sewerage,  although  there  are  some  general  principles 
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mission. 


I>efinition  of 
words  "sewer" 
and  "  drain." 


which  are  common,  and  applicable  to  every  town. 
Naturally  there  are  conditions  and  circumstances  which 
arise  during  the  prosecution  of  sanitary  works,  and 
which  diflTer  in  different  places,  which  must  guide  the 
engineer  as  to  the  plan  of  sewerage  he  should  adopt. 
Sanitary  works  In  all  sanitary  works  it  should  be  laid  down  as  a  first 

to  be  capable  of  .  ,  ,  11     ni  ii/.i»i  /»it . 

fulfilling  their  requirement  that  the  works  shall  be  capable  of  fulnllmg 
their  sanitary  mission.  All  questions  relating  to  the 
pecuniary  results  that  may  arise  from  the  profitable 
disposal  of  the  matters  to  be  dealt  with,  must  be  taken 
to  be  of  secondary  importance,  although  this  question 
must  not  be  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

The  definition  of  the  words  '*  sewer "  and  **  drain " 
in  the  present  day  simply  means  that  drains  become 
sewers  in  name  when  they  are  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  sullage  or  liquid  refuse  from  more  than  one 
house.    So  long  as  the  liquid  refuse  of  any  one  house 
is  confined  within  a  system  of  ducts  that  serve  only 
the  one  particular  house,  notwithstanding  its  size  and 
the    ramification    of   the    ducts,  all    these  ducts  are 
drains ;  but  from  the  point  where  one  house-drain  joins 
with    another    house-drain,   or   with   a  duct  convey- 
ing the  sewage  from  a  number  of  houses,  from  that 
point  the  drain  becomes  a  sewer.     Callis,  on  the  law  of 
sewers,  delivered  at    Gray's    Inn    in    August,   1622, 
speaking  of  the  origin  of   the  word,   says,    "  Some 
mincing  the  word,  compound  it  of  two  words,  sea  and 
were,  saying,  that  nomina  sunt  consonantia  rebus;  and 
there  is  some  coherence  between  the  name  and  the 
nature  of  the  thing ;"  and  he  further  said  that,  "  the 
sewer  is  a  fresh-water  trench  compassed  in  on  both 
sides  with  a  bank,  and  is  a  small  current  or  little  river." 
A  gutter  was  also  defined  by  Callis  as  "  of  a  less  size, 
and  of  a  narrower  passage  and  current  than  a  sewer  is ; 
and,  as  I  take  it,  a  gutter  is  the  diminutive  of  a  sewer." 
Speaking  of  the  law,  Callis  said,  "  The  use  of  a  sewer  is 
common,  and  of  a  gutter  peculiar;"  and  so  it  is  in 
modem  times,  the  right  of  user  of  sewers  is  common  to 


Callis  on 
sewers. 
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all,  but  the  right  to  the  use  of  a  drain  is  particular. 

Mr.  Bobert  Bawliuson,  C.E.,  C.B.,  in  a  paper  read  at  Mr.  Robert 

the  Society  of  Arts  in  March,  1862,  says,  in  reference  to  qu^tkijrfrom 

the  origin  of  the  word  "  sewer,"  that,  "  according  to  ^^  ^'^«- 

Lord  Coke,  a  place  where  water  *  issues,'  or  vulgarly 

*  sues.' " 

The  preliminary  inquiry  in  a  district  will  naturally  Matters  for 

PmhiwP consideration 

em  orace  j^  designing 

1st.  The  area  of  the  district  to  be  sewered.  works  of 

2nd.  The  rainfall  of  the  district,  and  the  proportion 
it  is  intended  or  desirable  to  admit  into  the  sewers. 

3rd.  The  geological  character  and  physical  outline 
of  the  district 

4th.  The  present  and  prospective  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants. 

5th.  The  supply  of  water  in  the  district. 

6th«  The  sanitary  appliances  at  present  in  operation, 
or  to  be  adopted. 

7th.  The  position  of  the  outfall,  and  the  mode  of 
disposiDg  of  the  sewage. 


sewerage. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ABEA  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  TO  BE  SEWEBED. 

Survey  of         In  order  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  as  to  what  is 
"^    '  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  sewerage  within  a 

district,  a  careful  survey  with  levels  should  be  made. 
Such  survey  should  include  not  only  the  area  of  the 
district  which  may  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  authority  by  whom  the  engineer  may  be  engaged, 
but  the  area  which  is  fixed  by  the  natural  configuration 
Surrey  in  some  of  the  country  around.    It  often  happens  that  there  are 
bra^i^jdning  portious  of  other  districts  which  naturally  drain  into 
district.  the  district  to  be  dealt  with ;  therefore  it  may  be  advis- 

able to  take  into  consideration  the  volume  of  sewage  or 
rainfall  which  may  be  contributed  from  such  areas. 
Where  several  districts  governed  by  different  local 
authorities  lie  in  close  proximity,  and  within  the  same 
natural  drainage  area,  it  will  be  desirable  for  the  engi- 
neer to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact,  and  to  make  such 
recommendation,  when  it  is  advisable,  as  may  lead  the 
several  authorities  to  combine  either  for  the  purpose  of 
sewerage  or  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  sewage 
Mode  of  dealing  of  their  respective  districts.  In  many  cases  where  a 
high  distri*  ts?  largo  amouut  of  rain  falls  upon  the  higher  lands  above 
the  district  to  be  dealt  with,  the  natural  outlet  for 
which  is  through  the  district,  it  will  be  well  to  conduct 
such  ramfall  by  its  natural  channels,  or,  in  some  cases,  it 
may  be  requisite  to  construct  special  artificial  channels 
for  its  passage,  so  as  not  to  unduly  burden  the  sewers 
with  a  large  and  intermittent  volume  of  water.  It  is 
indispensable  that  the  drainage  area  above  the  district 
to  be  dealt  with  should  be  taken  into  account  in  every 
case  when  artificial  channels  are  required  to  be  pro- 
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Tided  for  the  conveyance  of  upland  waters  through  the 
district  under  consideration. 

It  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  the  engineer  is  called  Drainage  du- 
npon  to  define  a  district  for  the  purposes  of  adopting  the  defined. 
Local  Gk)yemment  or  other  Drainage  Acts;  and  in 
doing  this  he  should  take  into  consideration  the  natural 
drainage  area,  and  to  make  the  district  selected  **  com- 
pact and  practicable."    As  to  surveys,  in  districts  in  Soirejs. 
which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  works  of  sewerage,  the 
engineer  will  find  that  the  Ordnance  Department  have  Ordnance  map*. 
published  accurate  geometrical  plans  and  surveys  of 
many  places,  which  will  often  be  found  of  great  service 
to  him  when  designing  works  of  sewerage.    In  districts 
in  which  no  accurate  plans  exist,  special  surveys  will 
have  to  be  undertaken,  and  it  is  desirable,  when  such 
surveys  are  made,  that  they  should  be  conducted  on 
trigonometrical  principles,  in  order  that  they  may  be  as 
accurate  as  possible.    In  the  suggestions  which  were 
issued  by  Mr.  Bobert  Bawlinson,  C.B.,  from  the  Local 
Government  Act  Office,  the  following  instructions  are 
given  as  to  the  preparation  of  plans  and  sections  of 
any  proposed  works  of  sewerage: — "A  general  plan.  General pUn. 
exhibiting  the  area  which   wiU   be  affected  by  the 
proposed  works,  should  be  laid  down  to  a  scale  of  not 
less  than  two  feet  to  a  mile.    It  should  have  figured  What  should  be 
upon  it  the  levels  of  the  centres  of  all  streets  and  roads        **  ^^'^  P  "»• 
at  their  intersections  and  angles,  and  at  every  change 
of  inclination.     Where  a  district  is  near  the  sea  it 
should  show  the  high  and  low  tide  level  of  the  sea,  and 
where  there  is  a  river  the  summer  and  flood  water 
levels  should  be  recorded.     Permanent  bench-marks, 
having  reference  to  the  surface  levels,  should  be  cut  on 
public  buildings,  &c.,  throughout  the  district,  and  also 
be  marked  on  the  plan.     Sections  should  accompany 
this  plan,  upon  which  the  levels  of  the  cellars  should  be 
shown.    Such  a  plan  might  be  used  for  showing  lines 
of  main  sewers  and  drains,  lines  of  water  pipes  and  gas- 
mains.    The  lines  of  main  sewers  and  drains  should 
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have  the  crossHsectional  dimensions  and  gradients  dis- 
tinctly marked  upon  them.    The  dimensions  of  water 
and  gas  pipes  should  also  be  shown  in  figures  or  by 
Detail  pUn.       Writing/'    ^*  A  detailed  plan  for  the  purposes  of  house 

drainage,  paving,  the  sale  and  purchase  of  property, 
&a,  should  be  constructed  to  a  scale  of  not  less  than 
10  feet  to  a  mile.  Upon  this  plan  should  be  exhibited 
all  houses  and  other  buildings,  bench-marks,  the  levels 
of  streets  and  roads,  of  cellars,  of  the  sea  at  high  and 
low  tide  level,  and  the  summer  and  flood  level  of  rivers. 
Three  feet  by  2  feet  will  be  a  convenient  size  for  the 
sheets  of  this  plan,  and  by  representing  the  marginal 
lines  of  the  sheets  upon  the  general  plan,  the  general 
indeztogenerai  plan  will  become  a  very  useful  index."  In  districts  ia 
P*°*  which  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  carry  out  works  of 

sewerage  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  Local  Gk)vernment 

Board  do  not  place  any  unnecessary  obstacle  in  the  way 

of  carrying  out  such  works ;  and  in  cases  where  no  plans 

exist,  they  will,  as  a  preliminary  step,  be  satisfied,  on 

certain  conditions,  with  less  carefully  prepared  plans,  as 

Plans  that  may  before  Suggested,   for  they  state: — "As,  however,  it 

urgent  circum-  niay  occasionally  be  desired  to  carry  out  works  piece- 

stances.  meal,  with  a  view  to  save  the  time  which  would  be 

occupied  in  the  preparation  of  a  complete  plan  from 
actual  survey,  it  will  be  suflBcient,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  furnish  a  general  plan  of  streets  and  roads  only,  with 
the  surface  levels,  and  those  of  the  deepest  cellars,  and 
the  proposed  scheme  of  works  shown  thereon,  after 
which  the  works  can  proceed  in  sections ;  but  with  each 
separate  application  for  sanction  to  a  loan  a  correct 
plan  and  section  or  sections  should  be  submitted,  ac- 
companied by  detailed  estimates  and  specifications.  It 
should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  complete  plan 
of  the  entire  district  must  be  proceeded  with,  so  that 
when  the  works  are  finished  the  Local  Board  and  this 
ofiSce  may  possess  a  proper  record." 
Compulsory  When  Carrying  out  sewerage  or  sewage  utilization 

ourworks!*"^  works,  whou  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  force  the  compul- 
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sory  powers^  authority  is  conferred  either  by  provisional 
order  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  which 
requires  to  be  confirmed  by  Parb'ament,  or  by  the 
direct  sanction  of  Parliament.  In  either  case  it  is  now  Parliamentary 
necessary  to  deposit  plans,  and  the  Standing  Orders  of  ^  *^* 
Parliament  require  that  such  plans  shall  be  drawn  to  a 
scale  of  not  less  than  four  inches  to  the  mile.  They 
are  to  show  the  line  or  situation  of  the  whole  work,  or 
any  lateral  deviation  which  may  be  proposed,  and  if 
upon  the  line  of  the  proposed  work,  or  within  the 
limits  of  deviation,  unless  the  plan  shall  be  drawn  to  a 
scale  of  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  every  Scale  of  plans. 
100  feet,  an  enlarged  plan  of  any  "building,  yard, 
court-yard,  or  land  within  the  curtilage  of  any  building, 
or  of  any  ground  cultivated  as  a  garden,"  is  to  be 
added,  and  is  to  be  drawn  to  a  scale  of  not  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  every  100  feet  Sections  of  the 
work  require  to  be  prepared,  which  shall  be  of  the  same 
horizontal  scale  as  the  plan,  and  have  a  vertical  scale 
of  not  less  than  one  inch  to  every  100  feet ;  and  should 
it  be  intended  to  make  any  alteration  ^'in  the  water 
level  of  any  canal,  or  in  the  level  or  rate  of  inclination 
of  any  turnpike  road,  public  carriage  road,  or  railway," 
cross-sections  must  be  provided  having  a  horizontal 
scale  of  not  less  than  one  inch  to  every  330  feet,  and  a 
vertical  scale  of  not  less  than  one  inch  to  every  40  feet. 
In  addition  to  the  plans  required  for  Parliamentary  Necessity  of  de- 
purposes,  or  for  deposit  at  the  Local  Government  ^^^™^»^g»« 
Board,  the  engineer  should,  in  every  case,  prepare 
detail  drawings  of  the  works  he  is  about  to  execute,  for 
the  guidance  of  those  who  may  have  to  carry  them  out. 
Such  details  should  be  drawn  to  as  large  a  scale  as 
compatible.  In  the  case  of  towns  having  an  outfall 
into  the  sea,  or  into  a  tidal  river,  careful  observations  Sea  oatfaiu. 
should  be  made  both  as  regards  the  direction  of  the  flow 
of  the  currents  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.  In 
the  case  of  works  extending  into  the  sea-way,  the  assent 
of  the  Admiralty  will  be  required  for  their  construction. 
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Objects  sought 
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rainfall. 


The  amonnt  of  rain  that  fiEklls  in  a  district  is  computed 
from  the  amount  coUected  in  the  rain-gauge.  There 
are  few  towns  or  districts  at  the  present  day  in  which 
some  person  or  other  does  not  keep  a  rain-gauge,  and 
register  the  rainfalL  Numerous  obserrations  of  the 
amount  of  rain  falling  in  yarious  districts  are  annually 
compiled  and  published  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Sjrmons,  F.B.S., 
F.M.S.y  and  such  tables  are  of  great  importance  and 
inestimable  value  to  the  engineer  in  designing  works 
of  sewerage.  In  a  system  of  sewerage,  the  works  for 
dealing  with  the  rainfall  must  be  constructed  with 
reference  to  the  maximum  falls  of  rain  which  will 
require  to  be  conveyed  away  without  causing  incon- 
venience to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  The  quan- 
tity of  rain  to  be  carried,  either  by  sewers,  surface-water 
drains,  storm  overflows,  or  any  special  work  provided 
for  this  purpose,  should  be  calculated  upon  the  largest 
amount  of  rain  which  falls  in  the  shortest  period  of  time. 
Much  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  with 
regard  to  the  advisability  or  not  of  admitting  rainfall 
into  sewers.  Some  persons  propose  that  in  every 
district  the  rainfall  should  be  entirely  separated  from 
tbe  sewers ;  but  unfortunately  the  persons  who  make 
this  proposition  have  had,  as  a  rule,  a  very  limited 
experience  as  to  the  effects  of  rainfall  on  sewers  and 
sewage.  In  proposing  the  separation  of  the  rainfedl 
from  the  sewers,  the  fulfilment  of  three  objects  is 
sought :  1st,  to  increase  the  manurial  value  of  the 
sewage;  2nd,  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  attending 
the  purification  of  a  large  and  uncertain  volume  of 
sewage  in  times  of  rainfall ;  and  3rd,  to  give  to  the 
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streams  of  the  coantry  the  natural  yolume  of  water  dae 
to  the  rainfall  within  their  collecting  area;  or,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  F.  O.  Ward,  "  to  convey  the  rainfall  to 
the  rivers  and  the  sewage  to  the  land."  In  some 
districts  it  may  be  important  to  keep  the  rainfall  as  fSar 
as  possible  out  of  the  sewers ;  but  there  are  other  dis- 
tricts in  which  no  material  advantage  would  arise  from 
excluding  rainfall  from  sewers ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
positiye  injury  may  accrue  to  the  fresh-water  streams, 
by  reason  of  the  polluted  matters  brought  down  in  time 
of  storm.  For  example,  in  urban  districts,  which  are  Rainfall  in 
closely  inhabited,  or  in  which  there  is  a  great  traffic,  ^^ban  districts. 
experience  clearly  shows  that  the  retinfall  in  such  dis- 
tricts becomes  as  impure  as  the  most  impure  sewage 
found  in  sewers.  The  analysis  made  by  Professor  Way  Professor  Way, 
of  surface-drainage  water,  flowing  from  the  principal  l^^^^l^j, 
streets  of  London,  shows  beyond  doubt  that  the  water 
contributed  to  sewers,  in  time  of  rainfall,  is  quite  as  im- 
pure as  that  of  any  sewage.  The  Tables  Nos.  2  and  3 
on  the  following  page  give  the  analysis  of  street  water, 
and  the  analysis  of  the  matters  found  in  such  water. 

From  Tables  No.  2  and  No.  3  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Effect  of  traffic, 
districts  in  which  there  is  great  traffic,  or  which  are  ^^-^o**  rainfall. 
closely  built  upon,  if  a  system  of  sewers  is  to  be  carried 
out  which  shall  intercept  all  impurities  from  the  fresh- 
water courses  of  the  country,  it  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  admit  a  large  proportion  of  the  rainfall  into 
the  sewers,  in  order  that  it  may  be  dealt  with  so  that 
it  may  be  purified  and  rendered  fit  to  be  passed  into 
the  natural  streams  of  the  country.     In  districts  where  Small  rainfalls 
the  rainfall  is  of  small  amount,  it  is  generally  loaded  ^^^T^i^ge 
with  impurities ;  while  with  a  heavy  rainfall  the  water  rainfalls  pure 
last  contributed    may   flow   off  comparatively    pure.  "^^ 
Taking  this  fact  into  consideration,  it  is  easy,  in  many  Scheme  for  in- 
districts,  to  design  a  system  of  sewerage  combining  the  ^^^  ^Siiah' 
admission  of  small  amounts  of  rainfall  into  the  intercept-  trom  rivers, 
ing  sewers  of  a  town,  while  in  time  of  heavy  rainfall  the 
comparatively  pure  water  should  not  pass  into  the  inter- 
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Table  No.  2. — Showing  the  Analysis  of  Steket  Water. 

By  PaoFEssoB  Way. 
The  water  was  intercepted  in  its  passage  to  the  sewers. 


Number 

of 
Bottle. 


7 

5 

12 


4 
2 

10 
6 

11 


Name  of  Street. 


(Duke  Street,  Manchester! 
Square         / 

Foley  Street  (upper  part) 

Gower  Street 

Norton  Street 

rHampstead  Road  (abovel 
t     the  canal) / 

Ferdiuand  Street   . . 

Ferdinand  Place    . . 

Oxford  Street 

>»  »♦     

91  » 


Qaality  of 
Paving. 


Macadamized 


Granite 
»» 

Ballasted 


»» 

»» 
Granite 
Macadamized 
Wood . . 


I 


Quality  of 
Traffic 


Residue  in  an  Imperial 
Gallon. 


Soluble. 


Middling 

Little  .. 
Middling  !126- 00 
Little  ..   1123-87 


grains. 

92-80 

95-30 


Insolu- 
ble. 


graina. 


Both. 


graina. 


Great  .. 

Middling 
Little  .. 
Great  .. 

»» 

»» 


9600 

4400 

50-80 

276-23 

194-62 

84-00 


105-95198-75 

116-30211-43 

168-30294-30 

3-00;i26-87 


84-00180-00 
48-30   92-30 


34-30 

537-10 

390-30 

5-00 


85-10 
813  33 
584-92 

39-00 


Table  No.  3. — Showing  the  Analysis  of  the  Soluble  Matter  in 
Different  Specimens  of  Street-Drainage  Water. 

By  Professor  Way. 


Water  of  combination   and   somel 
soluble  organic  matter  . .  / 

Silica 

Carbonic  acid 

Sulphuric  acid 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alimiina^  with  al 
little  phosphate  of  lime      . .      . .  / 

Chloride  of  potassium     

„  sodiimi 

Potash       

Soda 


Grains  in  an  Imperial  Gallon. 


Great  TralHc 


Granite, 
No.  10. 


Macadam, 
No.  6. 


77-56 

0-51 
15-84 
36-49 

6-65 
None. 

2-58 

None. 
53-84 
82-76 


29-07 

2-81 
12-23 
38-23 
13-38 
23-51 

1-25 

10-99 
44-88 
18-27 


276-28 


194-62 


Little  Traffic 


Granite, 
No.  12. 


22-72 

•  • 

None. 
46-48 
25-90 
Trace. 


None. 

18-44 
8-75 
1-58 


123-87 


NaT. 


13-73 

None. 

34-08 

16-10 

3-50 


2-79 

19-70 

5-23 


95-13 
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cepting  sewers,  but  should  flow  on  to  its  natural  outlet. 

The  arrangement  by  which  this  may  be  accomplished  is 

the  reverse  of  the  principle  already  put  in  practice  by 

Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman^  C.E.,  FJI.S.,  in  the  Manchester 

Waterworks,  for  separating  pure  and  impure  water,  and 

is  so  yery  simple,  and  not  liable  to  derangement,  that  it 

may  easily  be  introduced  in  practice,  when  it  will  com* 

mend  itself.     It  is  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 

well-known  laws,  that  the  combined  effect  of  horizontal 

projection  and  of  gravity  on  a  stream  of  water  issuing 

from  an  orifice,  causes  the  liquid  to  assume  the  form  of  a 

parabolic  curve ;  therefore,  when  it  is  desired  to  project 

a  stream  a  certain  distance  horizontally,  it  follows,  as  a 

natural  sequence,  that  when  the  velocity  of  projection  is 

small  (owing  to  the  longer  interval  of  exposure  to  effect  of  Effect  of 

gravity),  comparatively  the  vertical  space  fallen  through  prowuon*^ 

in  reaching  the  desired  point  will  be  great;    while, 

when  the  velocity  is  great,  the  vertical  space  fallen 

through  will  be  small.    Plate  XVII.,  Fig.  9,  shows  the 

arrangement.     In  this  case,  the  sewer  for  conveying  Arrangement 

rainfall  is  assumed  to  be  2  feet  diameter,  and  has  a  ingrainfajf. 

rate  of  inclination  of  1  in  550,  and  it  is  supposed  to  cross 

OTer  the  intercepting  sewer  on  its  course  to  a  river. 

At  the  point  the  sewers  cross,  an  opening  is  made  in 

both  sewers,  or  in  the  bed  of  the  rainfall  sewer,  and  in 

the  crown  of  the  intercepting  sewer.    In  this  case,  the 

opening  is  supposed   to  be  1  foot  wide,  and   at  the 

point  of  opening,  a  sudden  fall  is  given  to  the  rainfall 

sewer,  making  a  step  of  2  feet  in  the  sewer.     When 

3  inches  in  depth  of  rainfall  flows  through  the  rainfall 

sewer,  the  velocity  of  the  current  will  be  1  •  6  foot  per 

second,  and,  in  order  to  pass  the  opening,  1  foot  wide, 

the  step  forming  a  weir  should  be  6*29  feet ;  but  as  it 

is  only  2  feet,  all  the  water  flowing  down  the  sewer 

would  pass  into  the  intercepting  sewer.    When  6  inches 

hi  depth  of  water  is  running  through  the  2-feet  rain- 

M  sewer,  the  velocity  of  current  will  be   2*25  feet 

per  second,  and,  in  order  to  pass  the  opening,  the  step 
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should  be  3*25  feet,  so  that  this  quantity  will  also 
pass  into  the  intercepting  sewer.  When  ihe  rainfall 
sewer  runs  half  fall,  the  velocity  will  be  8  feet  per 
second,  and,  in  order  to  pass  the  opening,  the  step  or 
fall  should  be  1  '70  foot ;  but  as  in  this  case  it  is  stated 
to  be  2  feet)  all  the  water  brought  down  by  the  rainfEiU 
sewer  will  pass  over  the  opening,  and  would  be  dis- 
charged direct  into  the  riyer,  instead  of  passing  into 
the  intercepting  sewer ;  and  so,  by  adjusting  the  width 
of  the  opening  into  the  intercepting  sewer,  or  the 
amount  of  fall  at  the  weir,  any  given  amount  of  rainMl 
may  be  made  to  pass  into  the  sewers,  or  be  discharged 
into  the  streams  of  the  district,  as  may  be  required ; 
thus,  when  the  rainfiEtll  is  small  and  very  impure  it  will 
pass  into  the  intercepting  sewers ;  but  when  the  rainfall 
is  great  and  pure,  the  velocity  is  such  that  it  will  leap 
over  the  opening  provided  for  the  interception  of  the 
impure  rainfall,  and  pass  on  to  its  natural  outlet. 
Plate  I.  Plate  I.  illustrates  the  rain-water  interceptors  designed 

by  the  author  for  the  district  of  the  Corporation  of 
Deseription  of    Longton.     In  this  district  the  sanitary  authority  made 
naed  ^author  arrangements  with  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
at  Longton.       whoso  property  is  contiguous  to  the  oorough,  whereby 
the  sewage  is  taken  on  to  his  Grace's  land  for  the 
purpose  of  being  purified  and  utilized.    One  of  the 
conditions  insisted  upon  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  in 
taking  the  sewage  was  that  the  rainfall,  as  £GLr  as 
practicable,  should  be  diverted  from  the  sewers,  and 
passed  into  the  natural  channels  of  the  district.    An 
NeceMity  of      inspection  of  this  district  would  convince  even  the  most 
impnf^Biufaoe  <»8ual  observer  that  if  the  rainfall  from  the  streets 
water.  ^ere  entirely  intercepted  from  the   sewers,  with  it 

the  principal  portion  of  the  sewage  would  pass  into 
streams ;  as  such  are  the  habits  of  many  of  the  people 
that  they  make  use  of  the  street  gutters  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  nearly  all  liquid  refuse.  In  this  district  it  is 
clear  that  unless  some  means  were  adopted  by  which,  at 
ordinary  times,  the  water  from  the  streets  could  be 
carried  to  the  sewers,  the  authorities  would  still  have  a 
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liability  for  pollnting  the  streams  hanging  over  them 
after  haying  made  arrangements  for  the  purification  of 
the  sewage.  So  an  arrangement  of  self-acting  rain- 
water interceptors  has  been  adopted,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  which,  when  there  is  a  small  amount  of 
rain,  or  when  there  is  nothing  but  sewage  runnmg 
down  tiie  street  gutters,  it  is  intercepted,  and  flows 
into  the  sewers  proper;  but  so  soon  as  the  rainfekU 
increases,  and  the  contents  of  the  surface-water  drains 
become  comparatively  pure,  this. water  will  not  pass 
into  the  sewers,  but  will  leap  over  the  opening  pro- 
vided between  the  two  sets  of  sewers  and  pass  to  the 
natural  channels  of  the  district.   The  openings  between  intercepten 

.1       - M  n  1  J  X     "I       are  adjustable. 

tne  two  systems  of  sewers  are  also  arranged  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  opened  at  pleasure,  to  admit  a  smaller 
or  greater  amount  of  liquid  to  the  sewer  proper,  or  at 
any  time  may  be  shut  so  as  to  exclude  it  altogether 
from  passing  into  the  sewer. 

It  was  found  desirable  in  the  case  of  Longton,  and 
it  may  occur  in  many  other  places,  to  introduce  rain- 
water interceptors  where  the  streams  or  channels  into 
which  the  storm-water  is  to  be  discharged  are  liable  to 
considerable  changes  of  level  in  times  of  rainfall.  Now, 
miless  provision  were  made  against  the  contingency, 
there  would  be  a  liability  of  the  flood-water  passing 
back  into  the  sewer  through  the  opening  provided  for 
the  interception  of  the  impure  water  of  the  district.  Exclusion  of 
To  obviate  this,  an  arrangement  has  been  adopted  by  from  ^ 
the  author  at  Longton,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

The  apparatus  consists  simply  of  a  lever  having  a 
hollow  copper,  wood,  or  guttapercha  ball  at  one  end, 
which  in  time  of  flood  is  made  to  close  a  circular 
opening  in  a  cast-iron  plate,  through  which  opening  the 
impure  waters  have  ordinarily  to  pass  to  the  sewer,  and 
*  copper  float  at  the  other  end  of  the  lever.  The 
Apparatus  is  fixed  on  one  side  of  the  adjustable  opening 
piovided  for  the  admittance  of  the  impure  waters  into 
the  sewers,  and  in  dry  weather  the  superior  weight  of 
the  float  at  the  end  of  the  longer  arm  of  the  lever  lifts 


sewer. 
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np  the  ball  oat  of  its  seating,  and  so  theie  is  a  fine 
passage  into  the  sewer ;  but  in  time  of  flood,  shonld  iho 
water  rise  to  such  a  height  as  would  admit  it  into  the 
severs,  the  float  acting  at  the  longer  end  of  the  lever 
rises  and  pushes  down  the  ball  into  its  seating,  so 
as  to  effeotaally  shut  the  opening  into  the  sewer. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  extremely  simple  and  seV- 
acting. 
There  are  some  districts  of  a  rural  character  in  which 


the  surface  drainage  is  generally  comparatively  pure, 
and  consequently  it  could  therefore  be  conveyed  to  the 
ordinary  water-coursetn  of  the  district  ivithout  detriment. 
On  the  question  of  the  admittance  of  rainfall  into 
sewers.  Professor  Way,  speaking  of  the  analysis  of  the 
surface  water  of  London,  states  that,  "  so  fur  as  London 
iH  concerned,  and  considering  only  the  com[)OBition  of 
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the  liquid  which  reaches  the  sewers  in  the  time  of  rain 
from  the  streets,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  it  would 
be  as  valuable  in  a  manurial  point  of  view  as  the  ordi- 
nary contents  of  the  sewers.  There  would  seem  no  . 
reason,  therefore,  to  exclude  such  waters  on  the  ground 
of  the  dilution  and  deterioration  of  the  sewage,  to 
which  they  might  be  supposed  to  lead" 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  amount  of  rainfidl  Run  acu  as  a 
to  be  admitted  into  sewers,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  '^^^^'^K®^- 
mind  that  rain  acts  as  a  scavenger  in  washing  the  air 
and  the  surfiEtce  of  the  streets,  courts,  yards,  roofs,  &c., 
and  conveys  away  an  immense  amount  of  impurity.    In  £xperience  in 
some  foreign  countries  in   which  there  are  distinct  [^^^*^"°" 
periods  of  wet  and  drought,  it  may  always  be  desirable 
to  convey  away  the  excessive  storm-water  by  a  distinct 
set  of  sewers,  while  the  sewage  proper  may  be  con- 
veyed away  by  another  set  of  sewers,  the  reason  for 
which  is  obvious,  as,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  rain- 
Wl  compared  with  the  comparatively  limited  quantity 
<>f  sewage,  the  channels  for  conveying  away  the  com- 
^ified  rainfall  and  sewage  would  have  to  be  constructed 
^  much  out  of  proportion  to  the  ordinary  work  the 
^^ers  would  have  to  perform  in  periods  of  drought, 
^'^t  a  sufficient  velocity  of  current  would  not  be  main- 
^iQed  in  the  sewers  to  keep  them  clear,  and  conse- 
quently they  would  become  sewers  of  deposit,  and 
^'ght  prove  highly  injurious  to  health,  as  the  deposit 
^ould  naturally  accumulate  at  those  periods  of  the 
year  when  decomposition  was  most  active. 

In  some  districts,  owing  to  the  natural  position  of  Desirable  to 
their  outfall,  artificial  power  may  be  required  to  lift  ^ff ^^^^1  "^°" 
the  sewage  to  a  considerable  height,  in  order  to  dis-  pumping  has 
pose  of  it     In  this  case  it  would  be  prudent  for  the  to.    '*^ 
engineer  to  consider  how  much  rain&ll  he  can  exclude 
without  polluting  the  natural  streams  of  the  district. 
Beeent  experience  at  Harrogate  shows  that  a  sanitary  Experience  of 
authority  may  be  made  liable  for-  the  results  of  poUu-  fo^^ate^at 
tion  arising  from  the  conveyance  of  the  surface  drainage  Harrogate. 
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DUution  doM 
not  always 
injure  sewage. 


Seaside  towns. 


ProTision  to  be 
made  for  per- 
centage only  of 
rainfall. 


Mr.  Dicken- 
son's experi- 
ments. 


from  streets  into  the  natural  water-courses  of    the 
country. 

In  studying  the  question  of  rainfall  it  would  be  well 
always  to  bear  in  mind  that  experience  has  shown  that 
dilution  of  the  sewage  by  rainfall  does  not  materially 
diminish  its  total  collectiye  value,  although  it  may  add 
considerably  to  the  expense  of  its  application  to  agri- 
cultural purposes ;  and,  consequently,  in  order  to  secure  , 
the  best  possible  return,  it  may  be  desirable  to  exclude 
as  much  rainfall  from  the  sewers  as  possible  in  every 
scheme  in  which  pumping  has  to  be  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  sewage  disposal  to  a 
minimum.  When  sewage  is  intended  to  be  treated 
chemically,  rainfall  should  be  excluded  as  &r  as  possible 
from  the  sewers. 

In  many  seaside  places,  or  in  districts  in  which  the 
low-lying  sewers  are  tide-locked,  it  will  be  well  to 
convey  away  the  rainfall  by  sewers  distinct  from  those 
which  collect  the  ordinary  sewage.  To  what  extent 
this  may  be  necessary,  the  engineer  will  consider  after 
fully  taking  into  account  the  principle  of  interception, 
which  is  hereafter  referred  to. 

In  all  cases  in  which  rainfall  is  admitted  into  sewers 

it  is  found  by  experience  that  only  a  certain  percentage 

of  the  actual  rain  finds  its  way  to  the  sewers,  the  other 

portion  being  either  evaporated  or  absorbed,  and  it 

generally  occurs  that  when  we  have  the  largest  rainfiGdIs, 

as  in  thunder-storms,  evaporation  and  absorption  are 

usually  most  active.     In  experiments  made  some  years 

since  by  Mr.  Dickenson,  on  the  rainfall  in  the  district 

of  the  Colne,  he  found  on  an  average  of  seven  yean, 

that  from  April  to  September  inclusive,  93  per  cent. 

of  rainfall  was  evaporated,  and  7  per  cent  absorbed, 

equal  to  1192  tons  of  water  per  acre  evaporated ;  while 

but  91  tons  per  acre  were  absorbed  or  filtered  into 

the  ground;   and  from  October  to  March   inclusive, 

25^  per  cent,  of  water  was  evaporated,  equal  to  360 

tons  of  water  per  acre,  and  1052  tons  per  acre  were 

absorbed. 
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Mr.  Charles  Greayes,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  has  shown  by  Hr.o.GreaTei, 
experiments  he  conducted  at  Lea  Bridge,  and  recorded  ^^  emrir'*' 
in  Tolome  xIt.  of  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Institution  menta. 
of  Civil  Engineers/  that  the  amount  of  water  passing 
through  a  Dalton's  gauge  filled  with  earth,  on  an  average 
of  twenty-two  years,  the  average  annual  rainfall  of  the 
period  being  25 '  837,  was  6  *  866  inches,  and  the  amount 
evaporated  18  *  970  inches.  Experiments  with  sand  show 
that  when  the  average  rainfiEkll  of  fourteen  years  was 
25-721  inches,  the  amount  percolating  through  sand 
was  21*406  inches,  and  the  amount  evaporated  from 
sand  4*313  inches,  and  at  the  same  time  the  amount 
evaporated  from  a  water  surface  was  20*613  inches. 
Mr.  John  Evans,  F.B.S.,  who  has  continued  the  experi-  Mr.  J.  Etsds, 
ments  of  Mr.  Dickenson,  shows  that  during  the  twenty  utUonexperU** 
years  from  1855  to  1875,  in  the  winter  months,  out  of  ments. 
an  average  rainfall  of  13*028  inches,  5; 200  filtered 
through  the  soil  gauge,  and  7*792  through  a  chalk 
ghnge ;  and  in  the  summer  months,  out  of  an  average 
i-ainfiEkll  of  13*352  inches,  *625  inch  filtered  through 
e  soil  gauge,  and  1  *719  through  the  chalk  gauge ;  or 
an  average  of  the  whole  period  of  twenty  years,  the 
erage  yearly  rainfall  was  26*492  inches,  the  filtration 
ugh  the  soil  gauge  5  *  852  inches,  and  through  the 
Ik  gauge  9*511. 

The  intercepting  sewers  of  London  have  been  con-  Amoantofnin 
fc^^cted  to  convey  rainfaU  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  an  ?^e°'il'^ri''o*f 
^3h  in  depth  from  the  whole  area  drained  every  twenty-  London. 

r  hours,  at  the  time  the  maximum  flow  of  sewage  is 

-isg  discharged.    Provision  is  made  to  deal  with  a 

^^^er  amount  of  rainfall  than  this  by  means  of  storm- 

T  overflows,  communicating  with  outfSalls  into  the 

^^^Xames  which  have  been  retained  or  specially  provided 

^^    the  natural  drainage  valleys  of  the  district.     No 

V^yision,  however,  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the 

^tercepting  sewers  for  leakage  of  subsoil  water  into  the 

^^ers ;  this  quantity  is  included  in  the  j^"  of  rainfall ; 

Wkage  therefore  reduces  the  actual  capacity  of  the 

sowers  for  the  reception  of  rainfall. 

£  2 
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In  London, 
sewers  carry 
-01  inch 
rain  and  sub- 
soil water 
per  hour. 


Low-lerel 
districts  of 
London  get 
flooded. 


Sufficient 
allowance  not 
made  for  rain- 
foil  ill  low- 
lerel  districts 
of  London. 


Determination 
of  Metro- 
politan Board 
to  pnmp 
sewage  into 
rirer  Thames. 


Messrs.  Bidder 
and  Hawksley. 


Although  the  sewers  of  London  are  calculated  to 
carry  away  rain  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is  stated  in  Sir  J.  Bazalgette's 
paper  on  the  "  Main  Drainage  of  London,"  that  there 
are  not  more  than  twenty-fiye  days  per  annum  when 
the  rainfall  in  twenty-four  hours  exceeds  this  quantity^ 
it  must  be  apparent  that  the  sewers  of  London  are 
only  calculated  to  convey  away  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch  of  rainfall  and  subsoil  water  per  hour,  in  addition 
to  the  sewage,  and  whenever  the  rainfall  exceeds  this 
rate  of  fall,  although  the  total  fall  in  twenty-four  hours 
may  not  equal  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  great  incon- 
venience must  naturally  be  occasioned  in  the  low-level 
districts,  especially  if  the  rain  occurs  at  periods  when 
the  sewers  are  tide -locked,  and  cannot  consequently 
get  relief  by  the  storm-water  overflows.  Experience 
in  connection  with  the  metropolitan  sewers  has  shown 
that  the  allowance  made  for  rainfall  and  subsoil  water 
in  the  low-level  districts  is  not  sufficient,  and  con- 
sequently some  of  the  low-lying  districts  which  are 
below  high-water  mark  get  flooded,  the  reason  being 
that,  in  the  low-level  districts,  when  there  is  a  rainfall 
exceeding  the  quantity  the  sewers  are  constructed  to 
contain,  and  at  the  same  time  the  storm-water  outlets 
are  tide -locked,  the  low -lying  districts  cannot  get 
relief,  and  are  consequently  flooded.  To  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have 
determined  that,  when  the  low-level  sewers  are  filled 
to  excess,  and  no  relief  can  be  afibrded  by  the  storm- 
water  outlets  by  reason  of  the  state  of  the  tide,  the 
excess,  or  what  would  under  similar  circumstances  in 
a  high-level  sewer  flow  direct  to  the  Thames,  shall,  in 
the  case  of  the  low-level  sewers,  be  pumped  into  the 
river.  From  the  discussion  which  took  place  at  the 
Listitution  of  Civil  Engineers,  after  papers  had  been 
read  on  the  drainage  of  London  and  Paris,  it  appears 
that  in  1857  Messrs.  Bidder  and  Hawksley  found,  in 
the  case  of  London,  that  with  a  rainfall  of  2*90''  in 
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twenty-six  hours,  Savoy  Street  sewer  delivered  64*5 
per  cent,  Katclifie  Highway  sewer  52  per  cent.,  while 
Lieut  -  Colonel   Haywood   found   in   the   same  storm  Lieut-Coionei 
that  London  Bridge  sewer  discharged  53  per  cent,  ^^y^**^- 
Iiieut-Colonel  Haywood,  in  April,  1858,  had  gaugings 
taken  of  the  same  sewer,  *^  when  '  24  of  an  inch  of  raiu 
fell  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  then  found  that  74  per 
cent,  of  the  total  quantity  ran  off,  leaving  26  per  cent. 
to  be  absorbed  or  evaporated.     Of  a  rain-storm  of  •  54 
of  an  inch,  in  five  hours,  in  June,  1858,  there  was 
delivered  into  the  Irongate  sewer,  which  drained  an 
area  entirely  paved  and  built  over,  as  much  as  94*5 
per  cent  of  the  total  rainfall;  and  of  all  the  storm- 
gaugings  he  had  made,  that  was  the  greatest  percentage 
he  ever  knew  discharged  by  a  sewer.     In  August,  1858, 
with  a  rainfall  of  "48  inch  in  one  hour  and  two-thirds 
of  an  hour  he  found  only  78  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity  discharged   into  the   Irongate   sewer."     The  Amount  of 
author  has  found  that  the  amount  of  water  contributed  ^^ch'aracu"  of 
in  various   districts    depends    very   much    upon    the  district, 
character  of  the  surface  which  receives  the  rainfall. 
In  districts  in  which  the  geological  character  is  porous, 
the  rain  contributed  to  the  sewers  is  very  smalL    For  Experience  on 
example,  in  the  case  of  Croydon,  where  the  geological  chalk  at°Croy- 
fonnation  principally  consists  of  gravel  overlying  chalk,  ^°^- 
the  amount  of  rain  contributed  by  a  storm  of  •  72  of  an 
^ch,  in  twelve  hours,  in  October,  1865,  did  not  yield 
Daore  than  one-tenth  of  it  to  the  sewers.     In  a  district  Experience  on 
^  Warwickshire,  on  the  new  red  marl  formation,  the  Warwickshire, 
^^irface  of  which  is  almost  entirely  impervious,  provision 
Was  made  by  the  author  to  lead  off  a  rainfall  of  1  inch 
^  twenty-four  hours,  together  with  one-half  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  sewage  in  six  hours,  taken  at  5  cube 
feet  per  head  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  sewers  were 
found  to  be  by  no  means  too  large. 

Table  No.  4  shows  the  number  of  days  during  seven- 
teen years,  on  which  rain  fell,  the  total  amount  of 
^,  and  when  the  rainfall  at  Groydon  was  equal  to  or 
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exceeded  in  any  one  day  the  respective  quantities  of 
»     1  inch,  half  an  inch,  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  one-fifth 
of  an  inch.     The  Table  also  shows  the  distribution  of 
the  fedls  throughout  the  year. 

From  Table  No.  4  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  an 

annual  average  of  139  days  on  which  rain  fell  there 

is  but  1'42  day  in  the  year  when  1  inch  or  more  rain 

fell.     On  12  *  93  days  half  an  inch  or  more  rain  fell.    On 

36*27  days  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  rain  fell ;  and 

on  45*53  days  one- fifth  of  an  inch  or  more  rain  fell. 

In  sewers  we         In  Table  No.  4  the  total  quantity  of  rain  falling  in 

with  rain  as  it  tweuty-four  hours  alouo  is  given,  but  in  a  sewer  we 

faib.  have  to  deal  with  the  rain  as  it  falls,  although  there 

are  but  a  few  days  in  the  year  when  any  large  quantity 

of  rain  falls.  It  should  be  observed  that  some  very  small 

falls,  as  measured  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  occur  in  a 

very  limited  period,  and  that  if  the  rain  continued  at 

the  rate  of  the  fall,  it  would  greatly  increase  the  number 

A  necessity  for  of  days  iu  the  year  when  heavy  falls  of  rain  occur.    If  a 

^sion^for^rain-  sower  is  over-charged  for  a  limited  period,  which  may 

faiu.  he  the  case  with  a  very  small  rainfall  as  at  present 

measured,  very  great  injury  is  h'kely  to  arise  in  some 

districts,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  making  separate 

provision,  independently  of  the  sewers,  for  the  rainfall 

in  all  cases  where  it  can  be  accomplished. 

Caicuiatiens  In  the  stroDgly  fortified  town  of  Dantzic,  the  geo- 

^Litxicr  **^       logical  formation  of  which  is  principally  sand,  and  the 

district  very  flat,  the  author  made  provision  for  carrying 

off  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  rainfall  in  twenty-four  hours, 

together  with  2  cube  feet  per  head  of  sewage  in  eight 

Volume  of        hours.*    The  volume  of  water  supply  in  this  district  is 

^uic"^^^^'    about  3  cube  feet  per  head  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 

the  sewage  was  calculated  at  4  cube  feet  in  twenty-four 

DUtribution  of  hours.    The  rainfall  in  this  district  is  about  20  inches 

^Jjjp**^        annually,  but  is  distributed  on  an  average  of  years  over 

*  It  is  the  practice  of  some  engineers  to  calculate  the  volume  of 
sewage  to  be  dealt  with  as  equal  to  one-half  flowing  off  in  six  hours, 
or  two-thirds  in  eight  hours. 
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270  days  per  annum^  and  there  are  only  fourteen  days 
per  annum  when  the  rainfall  equals  or  exceeds  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  twenty-four  hours ;  only  six  days 
per  annum  when  it  equals  or  exceeds  half  an  inch  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  only  about  one  day  per  annum 
when  the  rainfall  reaches  or  exceeds  1  inch  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  order  to  deal  with  any  excess  of  rainfall  Rain-water 
beyond  the  quarter  of  an  inch  in  twenty-four  hours, 
rain-water  outlets  have  been  provided,  so  that  when  the 
sewers  become  overfilled  they  discharge  their  contents 
at  various  places  into  the  natural  outfalls.  In  cases  in 
which,  it  is  intended  to  admit  rainfall  into  sewers,  the 
proportionate  amount  to  be  contributed  by  storms  will  Contribution 
differ  in  different  districts,  and  the  engineer  will  have  J^  I^^Ji^^*^*^ 
to  use  a  considerable  degree  of  discretion  in  the  matter ; 
but  correct  results  can  only  be  arrived  at  after  con- 
siderable experience  and  long  observation.  The  follow- 
ing Table,  No.  5,  will  be  found  convenient  for  use  in 
making  calculations  as  to  the  amount  of  rain  falling 
upon  the  site  of  a  drainage  area : 


Table  No.  5. — Showing  the  Quantity  of  Rainfall  per  Acre.      Table  No.  5. 


lodMiin 
Dq>tb 
of  Bain. 

CabeFeet 

OAllons 

Indiee  in 

Depth 

of  Bain. 

CabeFeet 

Gallons 

per  Acre. 

per  Acre. 

per  Acre. 

per  Acre. 

•1 

363 

2,262 

•6 

2178 

13,573 

•15 

544-5 

3,393 

-65 

2359-5 

14,704 

•2 

726 

4,524 

-7 

2541 

15,836 

•25 

907-5 

5,656 

•75 

2722-5 

16,967 

•3 

1089 

6,787 

-8 

2904 

18,098 

•35 

1270-5 

7,918 

•85 

3085-5 

19,309 

•4 

1452 

9,049 

-9 

8267 

20,360 

•45 

1633-5 

10,180 

•95 

3448-5 

21,491 

•5 

1815 

11,311 

10 

3630 

22,622 

•56 

1996*5 

12,442 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

GEOLOGICAL  CHABACTER  AND  PHYSICAL  OUTLINE  OF 

THE   DISTBICT. 


Influence  of 
geological 
strata  on 
health. 


Dr.  Bachanan, 

Reference  to 
Table  No.  1, 
page  9. 


Effects  of  dry 

subsoil. 

Dr.  Bowditch. 


Difference  be- 
tween satura- 
tion with  fresh 
and  sea  water. 


The  inflaence  of  geological  strata  upon  health  has 
from  time  immemorial  received  a  certain  amount  of 
consideratioDy  but  until  a  very  recent  period  the  actual 
result  of  such  influences  was  based  upon  very  crude  and 
uncertain  opinions.     Of  late,  very  precise  results  of  the 
eflectof  geological  strata  on  health  have  been  compiled 
by  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council.      The  last  column  of  Table  No.   1, 
page  9,  shows  the  reduction  in  the  death  rate 'from 
phthisis  in  the  case  of  twelve  towns.   This  saving  of  life 
is  ascribed  to  the  eflFect  of  drainage  works  in  drying  the 
subsoil  of  those  places.     The  effects  of  a  dry  subsoil  in 
influencing  health  were  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bowditch, 
of  Massachusetts,  in  a  pamphlet  in  1862,  wherein  he 
showed  that  a  greater  number  of  deaths  took  place  from 
phthisis  when  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  are  located 
upon  a  retentive  geological  formation  than  takes  place 
when  they  are  disposed  on  a  pervious  formation.     Dr. 
Buchanan,  in  his  researches  in  reference  to  the  influence 
of  the  works  of  sewerage  of  this  country  on  the  public 
health,  and  also  as  to  the  influence  of  the  geological 
character  of  the  soil  on  phthisical  diseases,  confirms 
these  views;  moreover,  he  found  that  districts  having 
rapidly  inclined  retentive  geological  formations,  have  a 
less  death  rate  from  phthisis  than  those  in  which  the 
same  formation  is  comparatively  flat.     He  also  shows 
that  a  pervious  formation,  saturated  with  fresh  water, 
is  favourable  to  the  development  of  phthisical  com- 
plaints, while  a  pervious  formation,  saturated  with  sea 
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water,  has,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  our  sea-coast 
townSy  little  or  no  effect  in  influencing  phthisical  dis- 
orders.    This  may  be  due  to  the  circulation  of  the 
water  in  the  soil,  caused  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide, 
which  prevents  stagnation,  the  great  enemy  of  life. 
The  marked  condition  of  good  health  in  most  sea-coast  Good  health  of 
towns  which  have  a  porous  and  saturated  subsoil  is,  in  •*"****  ^^°^ 
all  probability,  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  unde-  influence  of 
viating  level  of  the  subterranean  water-line.    The  ^au^J^^eon 
sea  is  the  natural  vent  for  subterranean  water.     The  beaith. 
conditions  of  level  under  which  the  water  is  discharged 
at  the  sea-coast  are  such  that  but  a  slight  amount  of 
deviation   in    the  level  can    arise,  for   subterranean 
^irater  may  be  assumed  to  stand  at  its  outfall  into  the 
sea  at  or  near  the  same  level  as  the  mean  level  of  the 
0ea  into  which  the  water  is  discharged,  and  which 
point  is  an  unvarying  or  fixed  level.    When  we  move 
uito  the  country  from  the  sea  we  find  the  water  level  of 
't^lie  subterranean  water  rises  as  we  leave  the  shore,  and 
*lie  farther  we  move  from  the  point  of  natural  vent  of 
^he  subterranean  water  great  changes  throughout  the 
year  are  observable  in  the  water  level.    It  has  been  Professor  Pet- 
shown  by  Profeasor  Pettenkofer  that  epidemic  out-  J^eVnfluen^c^Tf 
breaks  of  both  enteric  fever  and  cholera  are  coincident  low  water  in 
''vith  changes  in  the  water  level  of  the  soil.     This  is  dLeM^"*^ 
Specially  the  case  in  gravel  soil,  and  when  well  water  Use  of  well 
is  used  which  has  been  taken  from  wells  sunk  into  the  '^"'*'*- 
gmvel  soil,  and  which  soil  is  also  polluted  with  excre- 
^ental  matter.     Low  water  under  such  conditions,  or 
^  rapid  rise  in  the  water  line  after  being  low,  or  any 
great  or  sudden  change  in  the  water  level  is  sure  to  be 
followed  by  an  epidemic  of  enteric  fever.     It  appears 
that  a  process  of  development  of  matters  excreted 
from  the  human  body  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
the  evil  results  arising  from  excrementitious  pollution 
of  water,  and  this  development  in  part  takes  place  in 
contact  with  the  soil,  or  certain  organic  changes  occur 
in  the  soil  which  could  only  be  secured  by  a  change  in 
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the  water  level.  The  fluctuating  water  line  simply 
acts  mechanically  in  furthering  the  processes  of  nature. 
The  author  has  observed^  in  a  number  of  instances 
brought  to  bis  attention,  that  without  the  fluctuation  in 
the  water  level  excremental  pollution  appears  to  be 
inoperative  in  producing  epidemic  disease.  In  India 
cholera  produces  the  greatest  mortality  at  a  time  co* 
incident  with  the  lowest  levels  of  the  subsoil  water.  A 
fluctuating  water  line  is  not  the  cause  of  disease,  as  we 
can  well  understand  that  water  may  fluctuate  and 
produce  the  most  healthful  results  by  promoting  an 
aeration  and  purification  of  the  soiL  Disease  is  the 
result  of  excremental  pollution  of  the  soil,  favoured  by 
certain  descriptions  of  soil  and  variation  in  the  subsoil 
water  level  within  that  soil.  Those  who  design  systems 
of  sewers  or  drains  will  do  well  to  remember  when 
water  is  met  with  in  the  soil,  that  this  water  may 
become  a  destructive  agent  to  health  and  life  by 
reason  of  its  contamination  by  leaky  sewers,  the  evil 
effects  of  which  may  be  carried  to  considerable  dis- 
tances. All  subterranean  water  must  be  looked  upon 
not  as  so  much  inert  matter,  but  as  always  on  the 
move  ready  to  carry  the  influences  of  pollution  in  the 
direction  of  its  flow.  It  has  often  been  observed  that 
on  sloping  ground  disease  due  to  excremental  pollution 
occurs  only  on  the  lower  side  of  a  street,  under  the 
houses  of  which  the  underground  current  of  water  is 
poisoned  by  a  leaky  sewer  or  other  receptacle  of  faecal 
matter,  while  the  houses  located  above  the  source  of 
pollution  are  healthy.  The  healthiness  or  unhealthi- 
ness  of  our  houses  is,  in  a  great  measure,  influenced  by 
the  condition  of  the  ground  atmosphere  on  which  they 
are  built,  and  this  ground  atmosphere  is  materially 
affected  by  ground  pollution,  for  germinal  matter  de- 
posited in  contact  with  the  soil  receives  that  develop- 
ment necessary  to  run  its  destructive  career,  and  the 
conditions  of  temperature  and  structure  of  our  houses 
render  them  favourable  ducts  for  drawing  up  out  of  a 
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polluted  soil  those  miasms  which  have  proved,  and 
still  will  proYOy  destructive  to  human  health  and  life. 
It  is  imperatively  necessary,  therefore,  that  all  sewers  Sewen  should 
and  drains  should,  throughout  their  entire  length,  be  ^i*™^™*" 
constructed  so  as  to  be  perfectly  impermeable,  and 
thus  prevent  those  certain  results  which  will  inevitably 
arise  when  the  ground  or  water  beneath  our  habita- 
tions is  polluted  by  excremental  matter.     The  influ-  Benefits  of 
ence  of  sewerage  works  in  draining  the  subsoil  of  a  ^^^JJJ^^j^ 
town,    and    thereby    beneficially    influencing    public  engineers. 
health,  was  understood  by  some  engineers  at  an  early 
period  after  the  revival  of  sanitary  science ;  for  in  the 
report  upon  the  "City  Sewers,"  by  Messrs.  Walker,  Report  of 
Xrunel,  and  Cubitt,  dated   August,  1848,  we  find  it  b^u^.Y; 
stated  that  "the  first  and  perhaps  not  least  important  Cubitt. 
jpurpose   of  sewers,  as  respects  health,  is  the  under- 
drainage  of  the  surrounding  earth.    They  answer  this 
purpose  effectually  and  quietly,  and  have  done  it  so 
long  that  their  importance  in  this  respect  is  apt  to  be 
overlooked,'*     In  all  works  of  sewerage,  in  order  to  Provision 
get  their  full  benefit,  it   is  requisite  that  provision  J^^^  ^^  ^^y^ 
Bbould  be  made  for  the  drainage  of  the  subsoil.     The  drainage. 
^ere  fact  of  carrying  out  a  system  of  sewerage,  and  Effects  of 
^ing  obliged  to  cut  through  various  strata  of  a  more  jn^r^ucing^  ' 
or  less  retentive  character,  is   naturally  a  means  of  subsoil  water, 
securing  to  a  great  extent  subsoil  drainage;    but  it 
is  not  well  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  intersection 
of  various  geological  formations,  as  it  has  been  shown, 
from  the    results  compiled    by  Dr.   Buchanan,   that 
drainage  works  when  first  brought  into  operation,  or 
during  their  construction,  have  had  greater  effect  in 
drying  the  subsoil  and  in  reducing  the  rate  of  death 
arising  from  phthisical  disorders  than  has  been  secured 
in  after  years.    This  may  be  accounted  for  from  the 
fact  that  the  drainage  of  the  subsoil  was  more  perfect 
prior   to  the    complete    consolidation  of    the    sewer 
tcenches  than  it  has  been  subsequently.     In  designing  Provision 
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make  provision — ^more  especially  in  retentive  geolo- 
gical formations — for  the  effectual  drainage  of  the 
sabsoily  the  works  for  which  purpose  should  be  con- 
structed and  carried  out  so  as  to  prevent  any  chance 
of  sewer  water  percolating  into  the  surrounding  ground* 
The  mode  in  which  this  operation  can  be  accomplished 
will  be  considered  hereafter.*  The  geological  character 
of  the  district  in  which  sewerage  works  are  executed 
will  also  materially  affect  the  quantity  of  water  which 
may  be  collected  from  the  surface  of  the  district.  In 
districts  in  which  an  impermeable  stratum  covers  the 
surface,  the  volume  of  water  contributed  to  the  sewers 
will  be  large,  and  be  discharged  more  rapidly  than  in 
districts  in  which  the  geological  formation  is  of  a 
pervious  description.  On  the  other  hand,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  in  districts  which  are  covered  with  a 
pervious  geological  formation,  that  a  short  distance 
below  the  surface  subsoil  water  in  large  quantities  is 
met  with,  supplying  the  sewers  with  a  constant  quan- 
tity of  spring  water,  and  not  unfrequently  leading  to 
difSculty  in  the  construction  of  the  works.  The  geo- 
logical character  of  the  district  must  also  be  studied 
with  a  view  to  the  stability  of  the  works  which  are  to 
be  executed.  If  it  is  found  that  the  character  of  the 
strata  is  not  sufficiently  stable  to  receive  the  sewers, 
provision  will  have  to  be  made  whereby  a  good  foun- 
dation for  the  works  to  be  executed  may  be  secured. 

As  a  not  unfrequent  example  of  the  results  of 
sewerage  works,  carried  out  in  a  district  of  a  per- 
meable geologicsd  formation,  the  small  town  of  Bedhill, 
in  Surrey,  may  be  taken.  The  works  of  sewerage  were 
designed  by  the  author.  The  town  is  located  on  the 
lower  greensand  formation,  and  its  population  is  under 
5000.  In  carrying  on  the  work  of  excavation  for  the 
sewers  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  more  or  less  subsoil 
water  had  to  be  contended  with.  In  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  district  especially,  the  saturation  of  the 

*  Vide  page  476. 
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snbeoil  was  so  considerable  that  great  difficulty  arose 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  works,  for  so  unstable  was  the 
subsoil  that  special  artificial  foundations  for  the  sewers 
had  to  be  adopted.*  The  completion  of  the  works  in 
a  great  measure  removed  the  subsoil  water ;  but  even 
now,  in  the  driest  season,  the  springs  yield  not  less 
than  25  cube  feet  of  water  per  minute  to  the  sewers. 

The  physical  outline  of  the  district  will  also  have  a  influence  of 
material  influence  upon  the  volume  of  the  water  which  {^ne^r^gnfl&ce 
has  to  be  conveyed  by  the  sewers.    In  districts  in  which  discharge, 
the  gradients  are  steep,  the  discharge  of  surface  water 
takes  place  more  rapidly  than  in  those  districts  in  which 
the  same  description  of  geological  strata  is  comparatively 
:flat,  and  in  a  district  with  steep  gradients  a  larger  per- 
centage of  rainfall  will  be  contributed  to  the  sewers  than 
is  found  to  be  the  case  in  districts  in  which  the  gradients 
Bxe  flat.    The  consideration  of  the  outline  of  a  district  influence  of 
is  of  great  importance  when  studying  the  question  of  fine*oD*TenUla- 
the  ventilation  of  sewers ;  the  same  provisions  that  are  tion  of  sewen. 
effectual  for  the  ventilation  of  sewers  in  flat  districts  are 
totally  inadmissible  when  the  gradients  are  great,  for 
wherever  the  gradients  are  steep,  the  sewers  will  act  as 
<Aiiimeys  for  drawing  off  the  foul  gas  from  the  lower 
V^Hs  of  a  district,  and  disperse  it  in  the  higher  parts, 
^9  '^hen  the  gradients  are  steep,  special  provision  should 
^    made  in  order   to  prevent  sewer  air    travelling 
TOtn  the  lower  to  the  higher  portions  of  a  district. 
1*^0  mode  in  which  this  may  be  effected  is  hereafter 
<»^isidered  at  page  372. 

♦  See  Fig.  54,  page  277. 
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In  this  country,  where  great  attention  has  been  paid 
to  tabulating  the  population  of  various  districts,  it  is 
no  difficult  task  for  the  engineer  to  calculate  the  pre- 
sent population  of  a  district  for  which  the  works  of 
sewerage  are  to  be  constructed.     It  may,   however, 
become  difficult  to  calculate  the  prospective  population 
of  the  district,  which  is  a  point  of  importance,  as  in  all 
works  of  sewerage  the  money  expended  on  the  works 
should  be  distributed  over  a  term  of  years  for  repay- 
ment, and  it  is  only  just  to  those  of  the  ratepayers  who 
may  hereafter  occupy  the  district,  that  the  works  to- 
wards which  they  will  have  to  contribute  should  be  of 
equal  service  to  them  as  to  those  who  called  them 
into  existence.     The  mode  usually  adopted  in  approxi- 
mating the  future  population,  is  to  ascertain  what  has 
been  the  prospective  rate  of  increase  for  a  number 
of  years  back,  and  by  making  the  same,  or,  in  some 
cases,  a  greater  allowance  for  increase  in  the  future,  so 
to  calculate  what  is  likely  to  be  the  probable  population 
in  years  to  come.     In  some  districts  this  mode  of  esti- 
mating the  population  has  been  shown  to  be  liable  to 
error,  as  there  are  districts,  such  as  manufacturing  or 
suburban  districts,  located  near  large  centres  of  popula- 
tion, which  are  liable  to  rapid  rates  of  increase,  and  in 
some  cases  the  population  of  particular  manufacturing 
and  mining  districts  has  been  found  to  decline.     The 
present  population  of  a  district  can  always  be  pretty 
correctly  ascertained  by  taking  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses,  which  may  be  got  from  the  rate-books,  and 
multiplying  the  number  by  the  average  number  of 
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inhabitants  which  were  found  at  the  previous  census 
to  occupy  a  house.    As  a  rough  and  ready  rule,  it  may 
be  computed  that  five  persons  inhabit  each  separate 
dwelling.    Population  affects  works  of  sewerage^  inas-  How  popola- 
much  as  each  individual  member  of  the  community  Jjo^^^^ 
uses  a  certain  quantity  of  water  for  ablution    and  Mwenge. 
general  cleansing  purposes,  and  each  individual  also 
contributes  a  certain  amount  of  manurial  matter  to 
the  sewerSy  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the 
sewage  of  a  town,  so  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  number  of  the  population  contributing  to 
the  sewers  should  be  ascertained,  and  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  engineer,  when  designing  works  of 
sewerage,  or  sewage  disposal. 


F 
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The  works  appertaining  to  the  water  supply  of  a  dis- 
trict are  specially  treated  hereafter.  Water  supply 
affects  a  system  of  sewerage  to  be  carried  out  in  any 
town^  by  reason  of  the  yolume  of  water  that  has  to  be 
conveyed  away.  The  sources  of  supply  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  are : —   . 

1st.  The  volume  of  water  distributed  by  specially 
constructed  waterworks. 

2nd.  The  amount  raised  or  taken  from  tanks  and 
wells  on  private  property. 

3rd,  The  quantity  contributed  by  manufactories. 

Taking  an  average  of  120  towns  in  this  country,  the 
author  found  that  the  volume  of  water  supplied  daily 
for  all  purposes  averaged  25  gallons  per  head.  In  some 
cases  the  quantity  was  greatly  in  excess  of  this  aver- 
age, for  as  much  as  56  gallons  per  head  was  supplied, 
while  in  some  towns  it  did  not  exceed  10  gallons 
per  head.  The  quantity  of  water  used  in  a  district  in 
a  great  manner  depends  upon  the  facilities  afforded  to 
the  public  in  procuring  the  supply,  also  upon  the  sani- 
tary appliances  in  operation  within  the  district,  and  to 
some  extent  upon  the  character  of  the  population  sup- 
plied with  water.  Districts  in  which  water-closets  are 
universally  used,  or  in  which  the  use  of  private  baths 
is  general,  have  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  water  con- 
sumption than  districts  in  which  the  only  supply  of 
water  is  from  isolated  stand  pipes,  and  in  which  the 


*  It  is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  treat  the  subject  of  Water 
Supply  in  a  separate  volume,  and  lie  has  now  such  a  work  in  prepara- 
tion, but  it  will  be  some  time  before  it  is  ready  for  publication. 
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WATEB  SUPPLY  OP  A  DISTBICT. 


Quantity  used 
by  manafac- 
tarers. 


Volame  of 
sewage  for 
which  pro- 
rision  should 
be  made. 


^U9h-pit  or  some  other  dry  system  is  in  operation.  The 
quantity  of  water  supplied  by  pumps  or  other  appli- 
ances procured  locally  from  wells  or  tanks  is  generally 
small,  for  where  the  labour  of  procuring  supplies  of 
water  is  great,  the  quantity  used  is  small ;  on  the  other 
hand,  where  facilities  for  procuring  water  are  great,  the 
consumption  is  found  to  be  large.  The  quantity  of 
water  used  by  manufacturers  must  be  considered,  as 
provision  will  generally  have  to  be  made  for  receiving 
such  water  in  the  sewers.  In  some  processes  of  manu- 
facture large  quantities  of  water  are  used,  wliich  sub- 
sequently find  their  way  to  the  sewers.  For  example, 
in  the  town  of  Warwick  there  is  a  single  gelatine 
manufactory  which  uses  as  much  water  in  the  process 
of  manufacture  as  is  used  by  the  whole  population  of 
the  town,  which  contains  upwards  of  10,000  persons, 
so  that  in  this  district  provision  had  to  be  made  for 
a  much  larger  volume  to  pass  into  the  sewers  than 
would  have  been  due  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
As  a  general  rule,  5  cubic  feet  per  head  per  day,  half 
flowing  off  in  six  hours,  is  the  quantity  of  sewage  the 
engineer  must  make  provision  for,  in  addition  to  such 
an  amount  of  rainfall  and  subsoil  water  as  he  may  be 
disposed  to  admit  into  the  sewers.  Table  No.  6  gives 
the  volume  of  sewage  in  some  towns,  and  will  be  of 
interest  and  value  as  a  guide  for  future  works. 
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When  a  complete  system  of  sewerage  is  intended  to  Complete 
be  carried  out,  and  water-carriage  is  to  be  used  for  the  ^^^™  ^J 
removal  of  all  the  refuse  and  ffecal  matter  usually  trans- 
ported by  sewerSy  the  engineer  will  have  no  great  diflS- 
culty  in  arriving  at  the  probable  volume  of  sewage  he 
will  have  to  deal  with.     In  some  places  there  exist  Differences  of 
differences    of   opinion    amongst  the    Sewer  Autho-  w^ter-doseu. 
titles    as  to    the    benefits    derivable   from   the    uni- 
versal application  of  the  water-carriage  system.      It 
inight  be  supposed  that  when  carrying  out  a  system  of 
Beverage  in  a  district  in  which  the  water-closet  system 
w  intended  only  to  be  partially  adopted,  as  is  now  the 
case  in  many  manufacturing  towns  in  the  North  of 
England,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  some  abate- 
'o^nt  in  the  sizes  of  the  sewers  on  account  of  the 
^olxinie  of  sewage  to  be  excluded.     In  many  northern  Northerutowus 
^^riB  of  this  country  the  authorities  oppose  the  intro-  op^ftfon'^to 
^^ction  of  water-closets  on  the  ground  of  the  increased  water-cio«ets. 
^^lume  of  water  it  would  be  necessary  to  procure  if 
^'^^ir  use  became  general.    Many  persons  also  oppose 
^^   introduction  of  water-closets  on  the  ground  that 
tWy  are  the  sole  cause  of  the  pollution  of  the  streams 
^f  the  country.     A  very  slight  amount  of  investigation 
^U  show  that  the  sewage  of  the  northern  towns  in 
^Mch  midden-steads  are  generally  adopted,  is,  as  a  Midden-stead 
^^e,  quite  as  impure,  and  nearly  as  great  in  volume,  as  impuwr'^*^* 
^  districts  in  which  water-closets  are  universally  used, 
^^le  at  the  same  time  the  sewage  contains  nearly  as 
^^ge  an  amount  of  putrescent  organic  matter  as  in  a 
^ater-closet  town.   The  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners 
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Analysis  of 
sewage  of 
towns. 


have  given  the  figures  recorded  in  Table  No.  7,  these 
being  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the  sewage  of  a 
large  number  of  midden-stead  and  water-closet  towns. 

Table  No.  7. — Showing  the  Composition  of  the  Sewage  of  Towks 

in  Parts  per  100,000. 


Description. 


Total   ' 
tion. 


Organic 
Nitro- 
gen. 


Average  middonV  g2-4    4-181 !  1-975 
towns     . .      . .  j 


Average    water-\   -n.o    4.696 
closet  towns../   ^^  ^  ,  *  ^^^ 


2-205 


Am- 
monia. 


Total 
com- 
bined 
Nitro- 
gen. 


Chlo- 
!    rine. 


Sn^ended  Mattel 
T 


Mine- 
raL 


Organic 


5-435 
6-703, 


6-451    11-54   17-81    21-30 '88 

I  ,  I 

7-728   10-66  24-18  j  20-51  44 

i  1  1  t 


Broadmoor 
sewage  and 
earth-closets. 


Consumption  of 
water  due  to 
imperfect  fit- 
tings. 


Consumption  of 
water  with  per- 
fect fittings. 


Separation  of 
ftecal  matter 
from  sewers. 

Separation  of 
vine  f^m 
fteces. 


The  excess  of  chlorine  in  the  sewage  of  a  midden- 
stead  town  shows  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of 
nrine  present  in  a  given   volume  of  sewage  than  is 
found  in  a  water-closet  town.     The  Rivers  Commis- 
sioners also  found  that  the  ease  is  not  substantially 
altered  where  earth-closets  are  used :  they  said,  **  The 
sewage  from  Broadmoor  Lunatic  Asylum,  in  which 
these  closets  are  partially  used,  exhibits  no  exceptional 
degree  of  weakness,'*  and  they  conclude  by  saying,  "  It 
seems  hopeless,  therefore,  to  anticipate  any  substantial 
reduction  of  sewage  pollution  by  dealing  with  solid 
excrementitious  matters  only."  The  great  consumption 
of  water  in  many  towns  is  due  rather  to  imperfect 
fittings,  &c.,  than  to  the  introduction  of  water-closets. 
At  Croydon  the  author  made  numerous  experiments, 
and  found  that  for  all  domestic  purposes,  inclusive  of 
water-closets,  the  average   consumption  of   water  in 
houses  in   which  the   fittings  were   perfect  did    not 
exceed  five  gallons  per  head  per  day,  and  this  result 
was  arrived  at  in  the  case  of  houses*  which  were  above 
the  average  rateable  value.    Various  devices  have  been 
proposed  at  different  times  in  order  to  separate  faecal 
matter  from  tlie  sewers  or  in  some  cases  to  separate  the 
urine  from  the  solid  faeces.     All  these  devices  have 


*  These  houses  wore  not  fitted  with  betlis. 
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been  propounded  with  a  view  to  get  some  money  return 
for  the  agricultural  constituents  of  the  material  to  be  Agricnitnral 
dealt  with,  and  not  by  any  means  with  the  view  of  exp^«i^ 
introducing  such  appliances  as  a  sanitary  necessity. 
Table  No.  6,  page  67,  shows  the  volume  of  sewage  in  Volume  of 
various    towns,  the    proportionate  number  of  water-  J^wnT** 
closets  in  use  is  also  given,  and  consequently  the  Table 
in  question  may  be  taken  as  a  guide  by  the  engineer  in 
carrying  out  similar  works.     To  what  has  already  been  Water-cio«eto 
stated  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  introduction  j^^ease^water 
of  the  water-closet,  with  perfect  water-waste  preventing  supply. 
fittings,  will  not  materially  increase   the  volume  of 
sewage,  for  which  provision  will  require  to  be  made, 
as  the  water  used  for  this  purpose  forms  but  a  small 
part  of  the  whole  of  the  water  used  for  domestic  and 
general  purposes ;  therefore,  in  districts  in  which  ash- 
pits, earth-closets,  or  other  devices  of  this  character 
are  used  for  collecting  faecal  matter,  it  will  be  well 
that  the  same  provision  should  be  made  in  the  size  of 
the  sewers  as  is  made  in  those  districts  in  which  water- 
closets  are  universally  adopted. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

POSITION  OF  OUTFALL  AND  MODE  OF   DISPOSING  OF 

THE  SEWAGE. 


Poiition  of  out- 
fall miutt  be 
first  considered. 


Sewers  follow 
natural  falls. 


Sewage  must 
not  be  passed 
into  riTers. 


Purification  of 
sewage. 


Sewage  irriga- 
tion. 


The  position  of  the  outfall  of  the  district  is  one  of  the 
•first  points  that  will  require  the  consideration  of  the 
engineer,  and  so  soon  as  the  outfall  has  been  arranged 
the  rest  of  the  scheme  may  be  proceeded  with  without 
hesitation.    In  no  case  is  it  now  advisable  to  proceed 
with  works  of  internal  sewerage  until  an  outfall  has 
been  secured.    In  a  great  measure  the  success  of  the 
scheme  will  depend  both  upon  the  position  and  the 
number  of  outfalls  to  be  brought  into  operation  in  a 
district.    As  a  rule  it  is  usual,  in  constructing  sewers, 
to  lay  them  in  the  direction  of  the  natural  falls  of  the 
district,  consequently  the  outfalls  of  sewers  are  almost 
invariably  found  to  be  located  in  the  valley  of  a  river 
or  stream  which  naturally  provides  for  the  drainage. 
But  as  it  is  advisajble  that  the  sewage  in  no  case  should 
be  allowed  to  intermix  with  the  pure  natural  water  of 
the  country,  so  as  to  lead  to  its  pollution,  provision  must 
be  made  for  either  purifying  the  sewage  before  passing 
it  into  the  fresh-water  streams,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
sea-coast  towns,  to  lead  it  to  such  a  point  as  not  to 
become  the  cause  of  oflfence.     In  inland  towns  it  will 
be  found  that  there  are  chemical  or  mechanical  systems 
which  will  greatly  palliate  the  evils  of  pollution  by  pre- 
cipitating or  deodorizing  the  sewage,  but  the  nuisance 
arising  from   sewage  pollution   may  not    always    be 
removed  in  this  way;   consequently  such  works  are 
generally  supplemented  by  intermittent  filtration,  or 
irrigation  works.     The  plan  that  has  hitherto  proved 
most  successful  in  purifying  the  sewage  of  an  inland 
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town  is  that  of  ntilizing  it  in  its  fresh  state  on  properly 
prepared  land.    In  sea-coast  towns  it  will  generally  be  Sewage,  sea- 
foond  most  economical  to  carry  the  sewage  directly  out  *'**"*  ***^"* 
to  sea ;  but  in  some  cases,  as  a  matter  of  precaution, 
the  sewage  may  be  required  to  be  filtered,  or  otherwise 
treated,  before  being  discharged  into  the  sea,  as  pre- 
vailing winds  may  blow  floating  matter  on  to  the  shore. 
Where  sewage  has  to  be  raised  artificially,  in  order  to 
be  applied  to  land,  as  will  be  the  case  in  many  towns, 
the  point  of  outfall  will  be  one  of  material  importance. 
In  some  towns,  a  system  of   interception  hereafter  intercepting 
referred  to,  with  two  or  more  outfalls,  may  be  advan-  ■®^*"- 
tageously  introduced  in  order  to  diminish  the  cost  of  the 
system  of  sewers,  and  establish  the  economic  disposal  of 
the  sewage.    All  outfalls  should  be  protected  by  proper  Ontfaii  must 
arrangements  so  as  to  exclude  reverse  currents  of  either      P"****^**^- 
water  or  air  from  entering  the  sewers. 
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SELF-CLEANSING  SEWERS  AND  VELOCITIES  OP  PLOW. 


Construction  of 
sewers  left  to 
nnskilful  work- 
men. 


Causes  which 
led  to  improve- 
ment in  con- 
struction of 
sewers. 


Proverbial 
saying. 

Sewers  of 
deposit. 


Rules  for 
constructing 
sewers  for  men 
to  enter. 


Description  of 
woodcuts. 


The  early  sewer  works  in  this  country  were  generally 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  most  unskilful  workmen. 
Little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  drains  or  sewers;  in  fact,  it  appears  that  the 
fastidious  generations  of  the  past  looked  upon  construe* 
tions  that  had  to  do  with  the  remoyal  of  those  waste 
matters  which  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  every  house 
and  in  every  town,  as  too  disgusting  in  their  nature  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  ears  of  refined  society.     The 
fnghtful  consequences  arising  from  this  utter  disregard 
of  these  very  necessary  matters  became  the  means,  in 
a  great  measure,  of  awakening  attention  and  scientific 
inquiry  into  the  principles  which  should  regulate  the 
construction  of  sewers.    So  well  is  the  importance  of 
securing  perfect  works  of  sewerage  now  understood, 
that  it  has  become  a  proverbial  saying  that  '^a  man 
should  look  to  his  drains  before  he  furnishes  his  draw- 
ing room."    The  early  sewers  executed  in  this  country 
have  been  called  "  sewers  of  deposit ; "  in  fact,  at  one 
period  it  seems  to  have  been  a  recognized  feature  that 
all  sewers  must  sooner  or  later  choke  from  the  aooomn- 
lation  of  deposit,  therefore  certain  rules  and  regulatioiis 
were  laid  down  for  their  construction,  with  a  view  to 
make  the  sewers  of  such  a  size  as  should  be  convenient 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  men  into  them  to  cleanse 
them  when  they  became  choked.     Figs.  5,  6,  and  7, 
represent  three  sizes  of  sewers.  Those  of  2  feet  diameter 
(Fig.  5)  were  considered  sufficient  for  men  to  crawl 
into  in  order  to  cleanse  them ;  when  they  were  from 
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3  feet   to   3  feet   6  in  vertical   dimeBsioiia  (Fi^.  6) 
men  could  croiich  ia  them,  and  wlien  tboy  were  from 

4  feet  to  4  feet  G  in  vertical 

dimensiouB  (Fig.  7)  men  could  ™'  * 

move  in  a  stoopinp:   (M)Bition, 

and  they  were  required  to  be 

made  at  least  6  feet  in  height, 

in  order  that  men  cniiid  staiul 

in  an  npright  position;  "inn 

constructing  sewers   on   tliu^f 

principles,  it  was  conodoil  tliut 

the  larger  sewers  wen-   luixdi.' 

the   better  they  wen',  ii^r   it 

was  shown  that  if  scwtrs  wlt^ 

made  Eufiiciently  higli  lor  luou 


to  walk  through  them,  a  man  was  able  to  remove  in  the 
coarse  of  a  few  hours,  from  a  choked  sewer,  as  mnch 
matter  as  he  would  in  as  many  days  from  a  sewer  of 
smaller  dimensions.    The  author  in  the  course  of  bis 
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Vile  ctianotcr    experiences  has  oflen  Been  men  pass  into  old  sewera 
JI'h^!"^       of  no  larger  diameter  than  2  feet  (Pig.  5),  which  had 
become  completely  choked  with  decomposing  ftecal  and 
other  vile  matter.     When  the  noxious  character  of 
these  deposits  and  the  nature  of  the  worh  performed 
are  fnlly   considered,   and  the   true  principles   which 
should  regulate  the  proper  construction  of  sewers  are 
more  generally  understood  and  appreciated,  these  vile 
practices  will  have  an  end,  as  there  is  no  more  necensity 
to  send  men  into  sewers  to  carry  out  such  disgusting 
operations,  than  there  is  to  send  boys  up  chimneys  to 
F»ait  of  eirij    Sweep  tbem.    The  great  fault  in  the  early  sewer  works 
**"*"'  arose  fioja  the  fact  that  the  size,  form,  mode  of  construc- 

tion, or  materials  adopted  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  work  the  sewers  had  to  perform.     The  following 
woodcuts  represent  sections  of  defective  forms  of  drains 
DMcriptioD  of    and  sewers.    Fig.  8  is  a  section  of  a  bouse-drain  the 


sides  of  which  are  constructed  of  bricks  laid  on  edge  on 
the  floor  of  the  trench,  covered  again  with  bricks 
lengthvrays,  so  as  to  give  a  sectional  area  of  6  inches 
by  4i  inches ;  such  drain  having  nothing  but  a  rough 
and  often  pervious  soil,  for  its  floor  soon  stopped 
up.  Fig.  9  is  an  improvement  on  Fig.  8,  inasmuch  as 
l»icks  are  also  used  to  form  the  invert  of  the  sewer. 
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Fig.  10  represents  an  attempt  to  constract  a  circular 
eewer  of  small  dimensioas  with  tbe  ordinary '  bricks. 
The  effect  of  asiDg  such  bricks  id  conBtmcting  so  small 
aaewer  is  shovn  in  the  wide  gaping  joiats  at  the  back, 


>*i^  as  such  sewers  were  generally  put  together  with 

"^proper   materials,   in  course   of  time  the   ordioary 

^  *>rtar  in  the  joints  disappeared,  and  the  liquid  escaped 

'tkt-«ag)i  the  joints  and  left  the  solid  matter  to  choke 

"i^  sewer."    The  earlier  sewers  were  generally  made  ifj'j'f"' 

^*^h  flat  inverts,  in  fact  this  was  the  plan  adopted  by  inTcrts. 

"^^  Romans,  and  was  probably  copied  from  them.    The 

*^*'eam  of  sewage  flowing  through  the  sewers  was  often 

^^*"y  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  sewer,  and, 

'***■  n  spread  over  a  large  flat  surface,  ita  velocity  was 

"^  much  impeded  by  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  bed, 

^■^d  the  angles  of  the  channel,  that  the  matters  in  sns- 

P^tuion  in  the  water  were  deposited,  until  at  length 

™e  sewers  became  completely  choked,  and  then  com- 

'''Onced  those   disgusting  operations   of  sending  men 

iitio  them  to  remove  the  obstractions.     The  following 

figures,  II,  12,  and  13,8bow  the  way  in  which  matters 

^ccufflulate  in  sewers. 

These  examples  are  taken  from  well-authenticated 

'  Hbdj  of  the  bouera  iu  tbc  vrcst-cDtl  uf  London  utill  tciuaiii  dnuneJ 
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Eumplu  oom-  records  compiled  by  the  Geoerul  Buerd  of  Health.  'I'he 
Bou^afUMith.  •"sterialfl  nsed  id  the  constmctioD  of  sewer  works  liave 


Mntcrinlx  useJ    also  had  801116  effect  iu  [ironioting  stoppages,     Bewere 
u  wwcra,         constnicted   of  rough   stone  or   other   luiiterials   pre- 
senting a  rough  and  irregular  iiurracc  (Fig.  14)  cause 
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an  obetmctkm  to  the  flow  of  the  sewage  by  retarding 

the  stream,  which  leads  to  deposit.    Other  sewers  were  Absorbing 

constmcted  of  such  an  impervious  character  that  they  *®^^"- 

really  became  absorbing  sewers  (vide  Figs.  5  to  10), 

that  is,  the  solid  and  liquid  matters  passed  into  the 

sewers,  the  liquid  flowed  away  through  the  crevices 

and  joints  of  the  sewer  itself  into  the  subsoil,  and  left 

the  solid  matter  to  choke  the  sewers.    It  has  been  How  sewers 

•f      J  x_  X    J    /•  a.i_  ix         •      J  i_  •      ®re  to  be  made 

amply  demonstrated,  from  the  results  gained  by  expen-  seif-deansing. 

ence  in  the  management  and  working  of  sewers,  that 

by  so  proportioning  the  size,  form,  and  inclination  of  a 

sewer  to  the  volume  of  sewage  it  has  to  convey,  it  may 

be  made  self-cleansing.    It  was  a  generally  received 

opinion  at  one  time  that  all  brick  sewers  were  sewers 

of  deposit^  and  that  pipe  sewers  were  self-cleansing,  but 

upion  this  point  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake.    Pipe 

severs  may  become  sewers  of  deposit,  and  brick  sewers 

xcL^y  be  made   self-cleansing.     In    order  to  prevent  Velocity  of  flow 

d^jKwit  in  sewers,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  certain  tained™"" 

locity  in  the  flow  of  sewage,  which  must  be  secured 

:nroughout  the   whole  system   of   sewers,  and    such 

I  ocity  must  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  subsidence 

:xn  the  liquid  of  any  matters  in  suspension,  and  also 

^move  along  the  bed  of  the  channel  any  solid  deposit. 

merous  experiments  have  been  made,   at  various  Experiments. 

es,  by  different  individuals,   as  to    the  effect  of 

of  water  in  moving  matter  along  variously 

^^toed  channels,  and  from  these  experiments  certain 

■^8  have  been  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the 

fSTneer  when  constructing  works  of  Sewerage.    Mr. 

cksteed    ascertained,  on    the    Leicester    sewerage  Mr.wickstceiiv 

p-ks,  that  if  a  bottom  velocity  of  16  inches  per  "p^'"^"**'- 

^^^^^Mid,  equal  to  ^ths  of  a  mile  per  hour,  could  be 

^^^••intained,  such  velocity  would  prevent  the  deposit  of 

^^1  pieces  of  brick  and  stone,  and  with  a  velocity  of 

^^  inches  per  second,  or  1*24  mile  per  hour,  iron 

^^iugs  or  heavy  slag  would  be  removed  by  the  current 

^^perienoe  in  the  working  of  sewers,  since  the  date  of 
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these  experiments,  has  amply  demonstrated  that  ' 

velocity  of  flow  must  be  considerably  greater  than  she 

by  Mr.  Wicksteed's  experiments,  if  sewers  are  to 

Velocity  must    kept  free  from  deposit.    In  no  case  should  the  veloc 

2  ft.^i*^nd!  ^  1®8S  thto  2  feet  per  second,  but  in  the  generality 

cases  it  should  be  much  greater.  It  is  surprising 
hear  some  persons,  who  really  ought  to  know  better, 
the  present  day  contending  that  fall  for  a  sewer  is  ] 
of  any  material  importance,  and  who  state,  no  doi 
what  they  think  is  true,  that  sewers  without  Ml  w< 
well,  and  are  self-cleansing.  Careful  inquiry  into 
these  alleged  examples  shows  how  utterly  mistaken  1 
persons  are  who  make  these  statements,  and  that  i 
inevitable  result  of  constructing  sewers  without  fall  1 
invariably  led  to  failure  of  the  work. 

M.  Dubuat  gives  the  velocity  necessary  to  remc 
certain  solid  substances  as  under : — 

It.  in. 

Hiver  mud,  semi-fluid 0    3  per  second. 

Brown  pottery  clay       0    3}  „ 

Commonclay 0    6  „ 

YeUow  sand,  loamy       0    8}  „ 

Gommon  river  sand       10  „ 

Gravel,  size  smaU  seeds       0    4}  „ 

n         ofpeas       0    7i  „ 

„          of  beans     1    0}  „ 

Goarse  ballast        2    0  „ 

Sea  shingle,  about  1  in.  diameter       . .      ..22  ^ 

Large  shingle         8    0  „ 

Angular  shingle,  size  of  hen's  eggs    ..      ..3    3  „ 

Broken  stones        4    0  „ 

„      agglomerated,  or  schistous  rocks    ..4    4  „ 

Bocks  with  distinct  layers 6    0  „ 

Hardxocks      10    0  „ 

Mx.Beardmore.        The  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Beardmore,  C.E.,  in  ] 

extremely  valuable  Hydraulic  Tables,  gave  150  fi 
per  minute  as  the  velocity  which  should  be  maintain 

Mr.  Philiipe.  in  sewers.  Mr.  J.  Phillips,  C.E.,  who  has  had  o( 
siderable  experience  in  the  working  of  sewers  in  Lond< 
states  that  a  velocity  of  2^  feet  per  second,  equal 

Pnttoor  1}  mile  per  hour,  will  prevent    deposit.     Profesf 

Bankine  says  that  the  velocity  in  sewers  should  i 
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be  leas  than  1  foot  per  second  or  more  than  4^  feet  per 
second.    House-drains,  he  says,  should  have  a  velocity 
of  4^  feet  per  second.    The  yelooity  necessary  to  re-  Veiodtj  to  re- 
move obstructions  from  sewers  in  a  great  measure  "oMde***^*^ 
depends  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  deposit.    All  their  specific 
matters  submerged  in  water  lose  weight  in  proportion  ^^^^^^' 
to  the  volume  of  water  they  displace,  consequently  com- 
paratively small  currents  have  great  effect  in  carrying 
forward  solid  matter.    Experiments  made  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Mr.  T.  E. 
Blackwell,  C.E.,  for  the  Gk)vemment  referees  in  the  fj^rimeri. 
plan  of  the  main  drainage  of  the  metropolis,  show,  very 
clearly,  the  effect  of  currents  in  removing  substances 
of  different  specific  gravity.    For  example,  coal  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  1  •  26  commenced  to  move  in  a  current 
of  from  1  *  25  to  1  *  50  foot  per  second,  a  second  sample  of 
ooal  of  specific  gravity  1 '  33  did  not  commence  to  move 
nxitil  the  velocity  was  1*50  to  1*75  foot  per  second, 
&   brickbat  of  specific  gravity  2*0,  and  chalk  of  specific 
gx^vity  2*05,  required  a  velocity  of  1*75  to  2  feet  per 
0^>c3ond  to  start  them.     Oolite  stone  specific  gravity 
2  •  17,  brickbat  2*12,  chalk  specific  gravity  2*0,  broken 
specific  gravity  2  •  66,  required  a  velocity  of  2  •  0 
2*25  feet  per  second  to  start  them.    Chalk  specific 
vity  2*17,  brickbats  specific  gravity  2*18,  lime- 
3ie  specific  gravity  1*46,  required  a  velocity  of  from 
S5  to  2  •  50  feet  per  second  to  start  them.  Oolite  stone, 
c  gravity  2*32,  flints  specific  gravity  2*66,  lime- 
'^e  specific  gravity  3*00,  required  a  velocity  of  2*50 
*75  to  start  them.  It  was  shown  in  these  experiments  Materials 
t  after  the  start  of  the  materials  with  the  current,  n^^^J^  with 
^    ^0  case  did  the  materials  to  be  transported  travel  at  **™f  velocity 

Tw_^  _  -I     ,  .  ^1     •  as  the  current. 

^^  same  rate  as  the  stream,  but  m  every  ease  their  pro- 

^^^B8  was  considerably  less,  as  a  rule  often  more  than 

^  Jer  cent,  less  than  the  velocity  of  the  current.     The  Author's  expe- 

^^lior  in  the  course  of  his  experience  has  found  that  ''*®°^' 

^  order  to  prevent  deposit  in  small  sewers  or  drains, 

^^li  as  those  of  6  inches  and  9  inches  diameter,  a  velocity 

^^  liot  less  than  3  feet  per  second  should  be  produced. 

A 
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Sewers  from  12  to  24  inches  diameter  should  have  a 
Telocity  of  not  less  than  2^  feet  per  second,  and  in 
sewers  of  larger  dimensions  in  no  case  should  the 
velocity  be  less  than  2  feet  per  second.  Becently  the 
author  has  been  called  upon  to  reconstruct  the  sewers 
of  several  towns  in  which  they  have  ceased  to  work  by 
reason  of  the  inattention  paid  to  matters  relating  to 
fally  and  practical  experience  now  clearly  demonstrates 
that  no  sewers  ought  to  be  constructed  with  less  falls 
than  to  give  the  velocities  above  mentioned.  In  order 
to  maintain  these  velocities  in  sewers,  it  is  absolutely 
requisite  that  a  certain  rate  of  inclination  should  be 
secured ;  thus  small  sewers  will  require  a  greater  rate 
of  fall  than  large  sewers,  and  large  sewers,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  have  provided  a  much  larger  volume  of 
fluid,  so  that  the  proper  velocity  through  them  may 
Sufficient  \^  maintained.     It  is  not  sufficient  to  design  a  lars^e 

volcmiG  or  sew* 

age  is  necessary  scwcr  in  a  district  of  Small  faU,  unless,  to  prevent  its 
sel^cieaMln*"  becoming  a  sewer  of  deposit  (which  it  would  undoubt- 
edly become  even  when  its  rate  of  inclination  when 
running  full  or  half  full  would  give  the  required  velocity 
to  make  it  self-cleansing),  we  are  sure  of  a  volume  of 
sewage  which  will  fill  the  sewer  to  the  proper  extent  so 
as  to  maintain  the  velocity  required,  either  naturally. 
Sewers  of         or  artificially  by  flushing  arrangements.     Sewers  of 
have  same "      various  sizes,  having  difierent  rates  of  inclination,  will 
velocity.  havo  the  same  velocity :  for  example,  a  sewer  10  feet 

diameter  having  a  fall  of  2  feet  per  mile,  a  sewer 
5  feet  diameter  a  fall  of  4  feet  per  mile,  a  sewer 
2  feet  diameter  a  fall  of  10  feet  per  mile,  and  a 
sewer  1  foot  diameter  a  fall  of  20  feet  per  mile;  but 
in  order  to  maintain  the  same  velocity  the  10-feet 
sewer  will  require  to  convey  one  hundred  times,  the 
5-feet  twenty-five  times,  and  the  2-feet*  four  times 
as  much  sewage  as  the  1-foot  sewer.  The  adjust- 
ment of  the  various  sizes  of  sewers  is  a  matter  which 
will  always  require  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
engineer. 
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Hitherto,  in  speatdng  of  velocities,  we  have  been  Bottom 
dealing  with  the  mean  velocity  of  streams,  but  in  prac-  l^^^J  "* 
tice  it  is  fonnd  that  velocity  increases  in  a  current  as 
the  fluid  particles  of  the  stream  are  removed  from  its 
sides  or  bed,  consequently  the  velocity  at  the  bottom 
of  a  channel,  or  over  the  invert  of  a  sewer,  is  the 
velocity  which  is  really  efiTective  in  scouring  it,  and 
snch  velocity  is  always  less  than  the  mean  velocity. 
The  mean   velocity  of  the    stream,  according  to  M.  M.  Prony's 
Prony's  formula,  is  as  follows : —  ^^^^  *' 

P-Y  V  + 7-776 
"■      V  + 10-335' 

y  =  saifaoe  velocity. 
V  =  mean  „ 

Experiments  made  by  Messrs.  A«  A.  Humphrey  and  Experiments, 
H.  L.  Abbot  show  that  the  velocity  of  a  stream  varies  andk.LJibbot^ 
at  different  depths,  and  that  the  variation  is  repre- 
sented by  a  parabolic  curve,  the  axis  of  which  is 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  stream,  and  at  the  place 
of  the  greatest  velocity  **  the  ordinates  are  the  depths 
and  the  abscissse  the  corresponding  velocities,"  and 
they  state  in  their  report  on  the  Mississippi  river  that 
^a  mathematically  exact  expression  for  the  mean  velo- 
city of  the  whole  curve  at  once  results  from  what  has 
already  been  established  and  from  the  well-known  pro- 
perty of  the  parabola,  that  the  area  of  the  segment 
included  between  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  is  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  the  rectangle  constructed  upon  those 
co-ordinates,"  and  they  gave  the  following  formula  for 
compnting  the  mean  velocity : — 

Vm  =  |^Vrf,  +  4VD  +  J(iVo-iVD). 

Vm  =  mean  yelodty. 

Y  J,  =  maximnm  Y^odty. 

Y  o  =  snrfiEuse  velocity. 
YD  =  bottom  Telocity. 

d,  =  depth  below  sarfaoe  of  fillet,  moviog  at  maximum  velocity. 
D  =  depth  of  stream. 

a  2 
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Practical  rule 
for  sewers. 


Sewers  in 
upper  district. 


Necessity  for 
flushing  sewers. 


Muddiness  and 
cleanness  of 
water  affect 
velocity  of  flow. 


For  all  practical  purposes  in  the  case  of   sewers 
the  velocity  along  the  invert  of  the  sewer  will  be  76 
per  cent,  of  the  mean  velocity  given  in  the  Tables, 
so  that  the  velocities  given  therein  ought  not  to  be 
departed  from.    The  velocity  in  a  sewer  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  square  root  of  the  section  when  divided 
by  the  wetted  perimeter,  therefore  velocity  diminishes 
greatly  with  the  depth  of  the  stream  flowing  through 
the  sewers,  and,  as  a  rule,  when  we  have  the  smallest 
quantity  of  sewage  and  the  least  depth  flowing  through 
the  sewers,  the  sewage  is  carrying  its  maximum  load  of 
suspended  matter,  consequently  there  is  a  greater  in- 
clination for  matter  to  subside  at  such  times,  on  account 
of  the  velocity  being  at  its  minimum.     In  every  system 
of  sewers  the  upper  portions  should  naturally  have  a 
greater  rate  of  inclination  than  the  lower  portions  of 
the  system,  as  in  those  parts  there  is  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  sewage  to  deal  with,  and  consequently  a  greater 
fall  is  required  to  produce  the  necessary  velocity  to 
render  the  sewer  self-cleansing.    In  cases  in  which  tb€ 
ordinary  flow  of  sewage  would  not  give  the  requisi 
velocity  to  render  the  sewers  of  a  district  self-cleansii^; 
artificial  means  are  used  for  flushing  the  sewers 
temporarily   increasing    the   volume   passed  throu 
them  in  a  given  time.     The  various  modes  which  a- 
adopted  for  flushing  sewers,  are  hereafter  specially 
sidered.    Observations  made  by  the  author  on  a  strea-— * 
flowing  in  a  brick  culvert  show  that  the  muddiness 
cleanness  of  the  water  has  a  most  important  influen^*^ 
on  the  velocity  of  flow,  for  he  has  repeatedly  observ 
when  the  same  depth  of  water  is  flowing  in  the 
channel  there  is  always  a  considerable  retardation 
the  velocity  whenever  the  water   is   turbid.     Wh 
amount  of  material  or  what  character  of  material  h 
the  greatest  effect  in  retarding  the  flow  of  water  is  n 
at  present  known.     Observation,  however,  goes  so 
to  show  that  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  wat^^ 
holding  in  suspension  solid  matters,  or  in  solution  larg^ 
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qoantitieB  of  salts,  is  not  so  mobile  as  water  which  is  Mobility  of 

oomparatively  free  from  such  matters.    The  great  dis-  fluenced  by 

crepancy  in  hydraulic  formulae,  founded  on  practical  foreignmattera, 
results,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  due  to  the  diflFerences 
in  the  qualities  of  the  water  used  or  observed  by  the 

different  persons.     Further  experimental  research  is  Further  expe- 

necessary  in  order  to  collect  data,  showing   to  what  of^purewater 

extent  the  quality  or  impurities  held  by  water  aflTect  necessary, 
its  flow. 

Description  op  Tables  relating  to  the  Velocities 
IN  Sewers  Nos.  8  to  28  inclusive. 

These  Tables  are  worked  out  from  the  formulsB  of 
H^eisbach,  given  at  page  130. 

Table  No.  8  shows  the  proper  inclination  of  various  Table  No.  8. 
sized  circular  sewers  from  3  inches  to  10  feet  diameter 
w  velocities  varying  from  2  feet  to  6  feet  per  second, 
^t   is  equally  applicable  to  sewers  running  full  or  half 
^1.     In  this  Table  it  is  calculated  that  the  head  of 
^^ter  is  equal  to  the  velocity  in  feet,  therefore  the 
^^locity  in  feet  multiplied  by  the  inclination  equals 
^^^  length  of  sewer  in  feet,  to  which  the  calculation 
^^^I'ectly  applies.     For  example,  a  drain  4  inches  dia- 
^^ter  is  required  to  be  laid  at  such  inclination  as  to 
S^^e  a  velocity  of  3  feet  per  second.     On  examination 
^*  the  Table  it  will  be  seen,  under  the  column  of  velo- 
^ity  for  3  feet,  that  a  4-inch  drain  must  have  an  incli- 
nation of  1  in  92,  therefore  to  make  the  calculation 
^^^ctly  correct,  3x92  =  276  feet,  is  the  length  of  the 
^^in  to  which  the  calculation  applies.     If  the  velocity 
^  6  feet  per  second,  the  rate  pf  inclination  given  by 
*^^  Table  for  a  4-inch  drain  would  be  1  in  24,  and 
^  X  24  =  144  feet,  the  length  to  which  this  calculation 
^^ectly  applies. 

Table  No.  9  shows  the  proper  inclination  of  oval  Table  No.  9. 
^^^ers  for  velocities  varying  from  2  feet  to  6  feet  per 
^^nd  when  flowing  full.     This  Table  is  applicable 
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Table  No.  10. 


Table  No.  11. 


only  to  the  old  form  of  oval  sewer,  in  which  the  trans- 
verse diameter  is  two-thirds  of  the  vertical  diameter, 
the  invert  having  a  radius  equal  to  one-fourth  the 
transverse  diameter,  and  the  radius  of  the  sides  being 
one  and  a  half  times  the  transverse  diameter.  In  this 
Table  it  is  calculated  that  the  head  of  water  is  taken 
the  same  as  in  the  previous  Table,  or  equal  to  the 
velocity;  consequently  the  length  of  sewer  to  which 
the  Table  is  applicable  equals  the  velocity  multiplied 
by  the  rate  of  inclination.  For  example,  a  sewei 
3  feet  X  4  feet  6  inches,  having  a  velocity  of  2  feet 
per  second,  would  require  to  be  laid  at  an  inclination 
of  1  in  2028,  and  the  length  of  sewer  to  which  the 
calculation  is  applicable = 2  x  2028,  or  4056  feet. 

Table  10  shows  the  proper  inclination  of  oval  sewen 
(old  form)  for  velocities  varying  from  2  feet  to  6  feet 
when  flowing  two-thirds  full. 

Table  No.  11  shows  the  proper  inclination  of  oval 
sewers  (old  form)  for  velocities  varying  from  2  feet  to 
6  feet  when  the  sewers  are  runniDg  one-third  fulL  It 
Note  to  Tables  will  be  Seen  by  comparing  Table  No.  10  with  Tables 
Nos.  9  or  11  that  when  a  sewer  is  running  two-thirda 
ftill,  with  a  given  rate  of  inclination,  a  greater  velocity 
IB  produced  than  when  the  same  sewer  is  running  full 
or  one-third  full,  or,  in  other  words,  it  requires  less  in- 
clination to  produce  the  same  velocity  in  a  sewer  when 
running  two-thirds  full,  than  is  required  to  produce  the 
same  velocity  in  the  same  sewer  when  running  full  or 
one-third  full. 

Table  No.  12  shows  the  proper  inclination  of  oval 
sewers  for  velocities  varying  from  2  feet  to  6  feet  per 
second  when  runniug  full.  This  Table  is  only  appli- 
cable to  the  new  form  of  oval  sewer  or  sewers  in  which 
the  transverse  diameter  is  two-thirds  of  the  vertical 
diameter,  the  invert  having  a  radius  equal  to  one- 
eighth  of  the  transverse  diameter,  the  radius  of  the 
sides  being  one  and  a  third  times  the  transverse  dia- 
meter.   In  this  Table  it  is  calculated  that  the  head  of 
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•New  form  of 
oval  sewer. 

Table  No.  12. 
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water  is  equal  to  the  velocity  in  feet^  therefore  the 
Telocity  in  feet  multiplied  by  the  inclination  equals 
the  length  of  sewer  in  feet,  to  which  the  calculation 
correctly  applies,  consequently  the  length  of  sewer  to 
which  the  Table  is  applicable  equals  the  velocity  mul- 
tiplied by  the  rate  of  inclination.  For  example,  a 
sewer  3  feet  x  4  feet  6  inches,  having  a  velocity  of 
2  feet  per  second,  would  require  to  be  laid  at  an  inclina- 
tion of  1  in  1991,  and  the  length  of  seweK  to  which  the 
calculation  is  applicable  equals  2  x  1991  or  3982  feet. 

Table  No.  13  shows  the  proper  inclination  of  oval  Table  No.  13. 
sewers  of  the  new  form  (the  proportions  of  which  are 
given  in  the  description  of  Table  No.  12)  for  velocities 
varying  from  2  feet  to  6  feet  per  second  when  running 
two-thirds  full. 

Table  No.  14  shows  the  proper  inclination  of  oval  Table  No.  li.  ' 
sewers  of  the  new  form  (the  proportions  of  which  are 
given  in  Table  No.  12)  for  velocities  varying  from  2  feet 
to  6  feet  when  runnmg  two-thirds  full. 

Table  No.  15  shows  the  proper  inclination  for  a  de-  Table  No.  15. 
fined  velocity  in  circular  sewers  of  1  foot  diameter  when 
running  full  or  half  full,  and  working  under  various 
heads.    The  proper  inclination  of  any  other  sized  cir- 
cular sewer  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  inclina- 
tioii  given  in  this  Table  by  the  diameter  of  the  sewer 
in  feet  or  decimal  parts  of  feet.    Therefore,  as  we  have 
^ready  laid  down  the  rule  that  in  no  sewers  should  the 
^^^ocity  be  less  than  2  feet  per  second,  the  least  incli- 
^tion  of  any  sewer  may  be  approximately  arrived  at 
y   multiplying  the  number  583  by  the  diameter  in 
^^»  or  decimal  parts  in  feet,  of  the  proposed  sewer. 
^  Math  any  other  velocity,  if  the  figures  given  in  this 
^^ole  are  kept  in  mind,  the  rate  of  inclination  for 
^y  other  sized  sewer  may  be  easily  ascertained.    For 
^^^Oaple,  take  a  sewer  6  inches  diameter  with  a  velo- 
^^^y  of  2  feet,  we  shall  find  that  •  5  x  583  =  291  •  5,  gives 
^*^^   least  rate  of  inclination  at  which  a  sewer  of  that 
^^Uieter  should  be  laid  down,  or  1  in  291.    If  we  take 
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a  sewer  10  feet  diameter,  with  a  velocity  of  2  feet, 
10  X  583  gives  5830,  representing  the  least  inclination 
of  a  sewer  of  that  size,  or  1  in  5830,  and  bo  on  in  regard 
to  any  other  siza  This  Table  is  applicable  to  any 
length  of  sewer.  In  osing  it,  all  that  is  required  to  be 
determined  is  the  total  fall  in  the  sewer  we  propose  to 
construct  For  example,  say  that  it  is  10  feet,  under 
column  h  we  find  10  feet,  and  under  the  column  of 
velocity,  say  2  feet,  we  find  606 '3,  which  represents  the 
least  inclination  of  a  sewer  of  1  foot  diameter.  If  the 
sewer  was  3  feet  diameter,  the  proper  rate  of  inclina- 
tion to  give  a  velocity  of  2  feet  per  second,  would  be 
3x606-3=1  in  1819,  or  if  the  sewer  was  18  inches 
diameter,  and  the  velocity  required  3  feet  per  second, 
we  shall  find  opposite  the  10-feet  fall  in  the  column  of 
3-feet  velocities,  289  •  4,  which  multiplied  by  1  *  5  foot  =  1 
in  434. 
Table  No.  16.  Table  No.  16  shows  the  proper  inclination  for  a  de- 
fined velocity  in  oval  sewers  (old  form)  1  foot  X 1  foot 
6  inches  when  running  full  and  working  under  various 
heads.  The  proper  inclination  of  any  other  sized  oval 
sewer  may  be  easily  ascertained  from  this  Table,  for  it 
will  be  found  that  if  the  least  or  transverse  diameter  in 
feet  or  decimal  parts  of  feet  is  multiplied  by  the  incli- 
nation given  under  the  several  velocities  in  this  Table, 
the  result  will  express  the  proper  inclination  for  any 
other  sized  sewer  having  the  usual  proportions,  that  is, 
in  cases  in  which  the  transverse  diameter  equals  two- 
thirds  that  of  the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert  being 
struck  with  a  radius  of  one-fourth  the  transverse  dia- 
meter of  the  sewer,  the  side  being  struck  with  a  radius 
equal  to  the  vertical  dimensions  of  the  sewer.*  For 
example,  if  we  take  a  sewer  3  feet  X  4  feet  6  inches, 
the  total  fall  in  the  length  of  sewer  taken  into  con- 
sideration being  10  feet,  the  velocity  requisite  to  be 
maintained  in  the  sewer  when  running  full  being 
2  feet  per  second,  we  shall  find  under  column  of  2-feet 

*  Tho  proportion  is  shown  in  Fig.  20,  page  178. 
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velocities  opposite  10  feet,  702*6;  if  we  multiply  this 
by  3  feety  or  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  sewer  in 
question,  it  will  correctly  express  the  inclination  of  the 
required  sewer,  or  8x702-6  =  1  in  2107-8. 

Table  No.  17  is  similar  to  No.  16,  except  that  it  is  Table  No.  17. 
calculated  to  give  the  inclination  and  velocity  in  oval 
sewers  (old  form)  when  running  two-thirds  full. 

Table  No.  18  is  similar  to  No.  16,  except  that  it  is  Table  No.  is. 
calculated  to  give  the  inclination  and  velocity  in  oval 
sewers  (old  form)  when  running  one-third  full. 

Table  No.  19  shows  the  proper  inclination  for  a  de-  Table  No.  lo. 
fined  velocity  in  oval  sewers  1  foot  x  1  foot  6  inches  of 
^Ae  new  form,*  or  sewers  in  which  the  transverse  dia- 
^o-fcer  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  vertical  diameter. 
-^tk^  invert  is  struck  with  a  radius  of  one-eighth  of 
^^^^  transverse  diameter,  the  radius  of  the  sides  being 
and  a  third  times  the  transverse  diameter  when 
^ing  full  and  working  under  various  heads.  The 
^r  inclination  of  any  other  sized  oval  sewer  of  the 
X^'^^'^^  proportions  can  easily  be  ascertained  from  this 
'-^le.  It  will  be  found  that  if  the  least  or  the  trans- 
^  ^^'''^e  diameter  in  feet  or  decimal  parts  of  feet  is  multi- 
j  -^^d  by  the  inclination  giving  the  several  velocities 
^  't-iis  Table,  the  result  will  express  the  proper  incli- 
'^%)n  of  any  other  sized  sewer  having  the  same 
'^X)rtions. 
j^     ^^able  No.  20  is  similar  to  Table  No.  19,  except  that  Table  No.  20. 

^^  calculated  to  give  the  inclinations  for  velocities  in 
£^^.^1  sewers  of  the  new  form  when  running  two-thirds 

.^   ^I\tble  No.  21  is  similar  to  Table  No.  19,  except  that  Table  No.  21. 
^'^  calculated  to  give  the  iuclination  for  velocities 


^    ^^Yal  sewers  of  the  new  form  when  running  one- 
^^i:rd  full. 

/^able  No.  22  gives  the  velocity  in  feet  per  minute  in  Table  No.  22. 
^^y^ular  sewers  of  sizes  varying  from  3  inches  to  10  feet 

^v^xneter  when  constructed  at  inclinations  varying  from 

♦  The  proportion  is  shown  in  Fig.  21,  page  180. 
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1  in  5  to  1  in  6000.  In  preparing  this  Table,  tbe 
length  of  sewer  taken  into  consideration  is  the  same  as 
in  Table  No.  8,  or  the  head  of  water  is  taken  as  being 
eqnal  to  the  velocity.  For  all  practical  purposes  it  may 
be  considered  correct,  bat  in  cases  in  which  greater 
accuracy  is  required,  the  proper  inclinations  may  be 
worked  out  from  Table  No.  15. 

Table  No.  23.         Table  No.  23  gives  the  velocity  in  feet  per  minute  in 

oval  sewers  of  the  old  form  of  section  when  running 
full.  It  is  calculated  for  sewers  varying  in  size  from 
1  foot  X  1  foot  6  inches  to  6  feet  x  9  feet,  when  con- 
structed at  inclinations  varying  from  1  in  100  to  1 
in  4000. 

Table  No.  24.         Table  No.  24  is  similar  to  Table  No.  23,  except  that 

the  calculations  are  made  for  sewers  when  running  two- 
thirds  full. 

Table  No.  25.         Table  25  is  similar  to  Table  No.  23,  except  that 

the  calculations  are  made  for  sewers  when  runniug  one- 
third  full. 

Table  No.  26.         Table  No.  26  givos  the  velocity  in  feet  per  minute  in 

oval  sewers  of  the  new  form,  and  is  calculated  for 
sewers  varying  in  size  from  1  foot  x  1  foot  6  inches  to 
6  feet  X  9  feet,  constructed  at  iuclinations  varying  from 
1  in  100  to  1  in  4000. 

Table  No.  27.  Table  No.  27  is  similar  to  Table  No.  26,  except  that 
it  is  calculated  for  oval  sewers  of  the  new  form  when 
running  two-thirds  Ml. 

Table  No.  28.        Table  No.  28  is  similar  to  Table  No.  26,  except  that 

it  is  calculated  for  oval  sewers  of  the  new  form  running 
one-third  full. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

DISGHABGE   OF  SEWERS. 

Historical         Thb  scionce  of  hydraulics,  like  many  kindred  scienoeSy 
hydrauiici.        ^^  gradually  advanced  in  improvement  until  it  has 

reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  It  had  its  origin 
in  the  days  of  antiquity ;  although  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  ancient  Bomans  and  others  had  any  formulae, 
similar  to  those  now  generally  used  by  engineers  to 
guide  them  in  the  construction  of  their  hydraulic 
works,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Bomans  were  prac- 
tically masters  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  flow 
and  discharge  of  water,  as  the  regulations  existing  in 
ancient  Bome  for  the  distribution  of  water  within  the 
city  bear  conclusive  testimony  that  they  possessed  a 
clear  knowledge  of  these  laws,  and  also  were  acquainted 
with  expedients  which  might  be  used  for  fraudulently 
obtaining  a  supply  of  water  greater  than  was  con- 
templated by  their  regulations.  No  record  has  been 
handed  down  to  posterity  of  any  formnlae  that  may 
have  been  employed  in  designing  those  stupendous 
works  for  bringing  a  supply  of  water  into  those  ancient 
cities,  or  for  calculating  the  discharge  of  the  sewers 
flowing  from  those  cities,  and  if  any  such  were  used 
they  have  been  lost.  After  the  revival  of  scientific 
research,  it  was  not  until  the  fourteenth  century  that 
hydraulics  came  to  be  considered  a  branch  of  science. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  this  science  received  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  attention,  and  from  that  period  it 
has  progressed  rapidly  towards  perfection.  Castelli  and 
Torricelli,  pupils  of  Galileo,  both  contributed  largely 
to  the  development  of  this  science.  The  former  pub- 
lished a  work  on  rivers  in  1628,  the  latter  discovered 
that  by  abstracting  all  resistances  the  velocity  of  an 
escaping  fluid  from  an  orifice  was  equal  to  that  which 
a  heavy  body  would  acquire  when  falling  in  vacuo,  and 
he  argued  that  the  acceleration   in  the  velocity  of 
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streams  was  due  to  the  slope  of  the  surface  of  the  water. 
From  that  period  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  science  of  hydrauh'cs  was  treated  almost 
entirely  as  a  theoretical  deduction;  but  then  com- 
menced the  era  of  experimental  investigation.  Pro-  Eraofexperi- 
fessor  Michelotti  of  Turin,  and  Abbe  Bossut  of  Paris,  search. 
ably  represented  this  new  era,  but  it  was  left  to  M. 
Chezy,  in  1775,  to  reduce  the  laws  of  water  in  motion 
to  simple  algebraic  formula.  The  Chezy  formula,  in- 
troduced nearly  a  century  ago,  was  presented  in  a 
form  to  which  most  of  the  subsequent  formulae  may  be 
reduced.     The  formula  is  here  given : — 

M.  Chezt's  Formula.  Chezy's 
formula. 

Alp 
V  =  velocity  in  feet  per  second. 
g  =  32-2. 

h  =  difference  in  level  in  whole  distance  /. 
/  =  length  of  limited  portion  of  channel. 
a  =  area  of  croBs-section. 
p  =  length  of  wetted  perimeter. 
A  =  coefficient  or  measore  of  resistance. 
B  =  determined  by  experiment. 

r  =  -  =  hydraulic  mean  depth. 
«  =  -  =  sine  of  slope. 

This  formula  has  been  adopted  by  a  large  number  of 
authorities,  the  value  of  B  differing  somewhat.  As  for 
example : — 

Beardmore,  94*2.  Value  of  co- 

D'Anbisson,  95*6  for  velocities  over  2  feet.  efficients  by 

Downing  and  Taylor,  100  for  large  and  rapid  rivers.  different 

Eytelwein,  93*4.  authorities. 

Leslie,  6S  for  smaU  rivers ;  100  for  large. 
KevUle,  92*3  for  velocities  under  1*5  foot  per  second,  and  93*3  for 

greater  velocities. 
Stevenson,  69  for  smaU  streams ;  96  for  large  streams. 

The  formula  most  generally  used  at  the  present  day  Eyteiwein's 
is  that  ascribed  to  Eytelwein,  introduced  in  the  early    ***^°  ** 
part  of  the  present  century.    It  is  as  follows : — 

V=  -9091  ^25^. 
which  by  reduction  can  be  put 

V  r=93-4V^T 

v»  =  55VirFr^ 

K 


H  =  &11  in  feet  per  mile. 

y  =  velooity  per  second. 

V*  =  yelodty  per  minute. 

r   =  mean  raains  or  hydraulic  mean  depth. 

»   =  sine  of  slope. 

Eytelwein  found  that  the  velocity  per  second  nearly 
equals  a  mean  proportional  between  the  hydraulic  mean 
depth  and  twice  the  fall  in  feet  per  mile.  The  formula 
used  in  prepwng  the  several  calculations  in  the  Tables 
in  this  book  is  that  of  Weisbach,  which  is  here  given : — 


V  = 


h 

I 

d 

V 

e 

€ 

g 


V 1 +e+cx- 

:  head  of  water  in  feet 
length  of  pipe  in  feet 
diameter  of  pipe  in  feet 
:  velocity  in  feet  per  second, 
coeflacient  for  friction  in  pipe. 

coefficient  of  resistance  for  entnuioe  of  water  into  pipe. 
82-2 


c  =  '01439  + 


01692] 


The  following  Table  gives  the  different  values  of  e 
for  varying  velocities : — 


V 

c 

V 

c 

V 

« 

•1 

•0f)79 

•7 

•0.S46 

8 

•0242 

•2 

•0522 

•8 

•0388 

;   4 

•0229 

•8 

•0453 

•9 

•0322 

1   6 

•0218 

•4 

•0411 

1^0 

•0313 

8 

•0204 

•6 

•0383 

1-5 

•0282 

12 

•0192 

•6 

•0862 

20 

•0263 

20 

1 

•0182 

e  is  at  an  average  =  -505,  but  may  be  reduced  to 
08  by  rounding  off  the  inlet. 
For  h  =sv,  and  1:1  =  rate  of  inclination. 


V  = 


64-4 


1-505 +  -7- 
a 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  formula  that  different  cc 
efficients  are  used  for  varying  velocities.     Weisbac 
considered  that  the  ''coefficient  of  the  resistances 
increases  for  small  velocities,  and  is  less  for  gr€ 
velocities.  The  proposition  that  the  resistances  dimin 
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Tnth  the  velocity  applies  to  cases  in  which  increase  of  Application 

1      •.       •       t         .       •  1  'j        J*  ^1.        1  1       of  coefBcients 

Telocity  IS  due  to  mereased  capacity  ot  the  channels,  ©f  resistance. 
l)nt  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  correct  in  channels  of 
diminishing  size,  but  of  increased  fall.  It  should  be 
fully  borne  in  mind  by  those  carrying  out  works  of 
sewerage  that  gravity  is  the  sole  cause  of  motion.  The  Gravity  sole 
iDotion  of  the  particles  of  water  in  a  sewer  is  wholly  motion, 
due  to  the  incb'nation  of  the  surface.  When  a  fluid  is 
brought  to  rest  its  surface  will  be  horizontal,  and  when 
the  surface  is  in  that  position  the  action  of  gravity 
ceases  and  the  fluid  ceases  to  flow.  But  so  soon  as  the 
surfeice  becomes  inclined  motion  recommences,  although 
the  bottom  of  the  channel  may  be  horizontal,  or  even 
have  an  inclination  opposed  to  that  of  the  flow  of  the 
water.  Water  flowing  through  a  sewer  is  subject  to 
certain  accelerating  forces,  so  that,  if  it  did  not  en- 
counter any  resistance,  it  w^ould  descend  with  an  ac- 
celerating speed,  just  the  same  as  any  heavy  body 
falling  through  air  or  running  down  an  inclined  plane. 
But  in  a  sewer,  or  channel  used  for  the  conveyance  Retarding 
of  water,  certain  retarding  forces  are  at  work  which  ^^^' 
are  equal  to  and  destroy  the  accelerating  force  at 
everv  moment.  Resistance  in  the  case  of  a  sewer  is 
that  offered  by  the  bed  and  sides  of  the  channels.  It 
is  assumed  by  many  authorities  on  hydraulics  that  the 
velocity  is  retarded,  owing  to  the  attraction  of  the  par- 
ticles of  fluid  in  motion,  by  those  particles  of  the  fluid 
which  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  channel.     If  this  is  Resistance  of 

1  .  n     \       n  p  ^  t  different 

true  the  resistance  oi  the  now  of  water  depends,  not  so  materials. 
much  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  composing  the 
channel,  as  all  materials  have  more  or  less  an  attraction 
for  water,  and  in  a  channel  a  lamina  of  water  is  con- 
sequently spread  over  their  surface.     The  experiments 
of  Dubuat  failed  to  show  that  there  was  any  variation 
in  the  friction  of  water  in  channels  of  glass,  lead,  iron, 
or  wood.    The  experiments  of  D'Arcy  and  Bazin,  how-  Experiments 
ever,  show  that  the  nature  of  the  materials  composing  Bazin.^*^^  *" 
the  channel  exercise  a  considerable  effect  on  the  flow, 
especially  when  the  section  of  discharge  is  small,  and 
even  in  channels  of  large  size  the  influence  of  roug\i- 
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Nature  of 
materiala  need 
not  be  taken 
into  account. 

Quantities 
given  in  Tables 
are  practically 
correct. 

Wetted  peri- 
meter. 


Hydraulic 
mean  depth  of 
sewers. 


Hydraulic 
mean  depth  of 
circular 
sewers. 


Hydraulic 
mean  depth  of 
old  form  of 
oval  sewer. 


ness  or  smoothness  of  the  walls  of  the  channel  shonld 
not  be  ignored.  According  to  the  experiments,  smooth 
sarfaces,  such  as  cement  or  good  planking,  offered  the 
least  resistaDce;  then  brickwork,  rubble,  and  last,  as 
offering  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  flow,  we  have 
earthen  channels.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  nature 
of  the  materials  of  which  a  sewer  is  constructed  need 
not  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  experience  has  amply 
demonstrated  that  the  several  quantities  given  in  the 
Tables  of  Discharge  are  absolutely  equal  to  the  observed 
quantities  flowing  through  ordinarily  constructed  sewers. 
That  portion  of  the  channel  in  a  sewer  or  water- 
course which  is  touched  by  the  water  is  termed  the 
wetted  perimeter,  and  the  greater  the  proportion  of  the 
wetted  perimeter  to  the  volume  to  be  discharged  the 
greater  will  be  the  resistance.  Eesistance  is  therefore 
in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  section,  and  increases  directly 
as  the  velocity.  In  all  calculations  of  the  discharge  of 
water  through  sewers  or  channels,  it  is  requisite  to 
determine,  with  accuracy,  the  extent  of  the  wetted 
perimeter,  and  also  the  sectional  area  of  the  water-way. 
By  dividing  the  sectional  area  of  the  channel  by  the 
wetted  perimeter,  or  the  contour  of  the  wetted  channel, 
we  get  what  is  called  "  the  mean  hydraulic  depth/'  or 
often,  "  the  mean  radius."  In  all  circular  sewers  it  is 
easy  to  determine  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  or  mean 
radius,  as  the  proportion  between  the  wetted  perimeter 
and  the  area,  when  the  sewer  is  running  full  or  lialf 
full,  is  the  same,  and  invariably  equals  one-fourth  the 
diameter  of  the  sewer.  The  hydraulic  mean  depth  of 
oval  sewers  varies  with  the  volume  of  sewage  flowing 
through  them,  but  where  such  sewers  are  of  the  old 
form  and  proportions  (Fig.  20,  page  178),  that  is,  the 
transverse  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  vertical 
diameter,  the  invert  having  a  radius  equal  to  one- 
fourth  the  transverse  diameter,  the  radius  of  the  sides 
being  one  and  a  half  times  the  transverse  diameter,  the 
hydraulic  mean  depth  when  running  full  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  transverse  diameter  by  0*2897,  when 
running  two-thirds  full  by  0*3157,  and  when  running 
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third  full  by  0  *  2066.    The  perimeter  of  an  oval  Perimeter  of 
of    the  above  proportions  when    running  full  ovais^^er. 
^^l^^als  3*9649  times  the  transverse  diameter,  when 
r'ttxixiing  two-thirds  full  it  is  equal  to  2-3941  times  the 
^''^a^rifiverse  diameter,  and  when  running  one-third  full  it 
1®  e^qnal  to  1*3747  times  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
^^^^^^T.    The  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  the  new  form  of  Hydraulic 
^"^^1  sewers,  or  sewers  in  which  the  vertical  diameter  is  S^w^fora  of** 
^1x^1  to  one  and  a  half  times  the  transverse  diameter,  *»^*^  *«^«''- 
^^  invert  having  a  radius  of  one-eighth  of  the  transverse 
diaraeter,  the  radius  of  the  sides  of  the  sewer  being  one 
^^d  a  third  times  the  transverse  diameter,  when  running 
tull    is  found  by  multiplying  the  transverse  diameter 
^y    0-2844,  when  flowing  two-thirds  full   by  0-3074, 
*^d    when   flowing  one-third   full  by  0*1920.      The  Perimeter  of 
P^fimeter  of  the  oval  sewer  of  the  new  proportions  ©vri  sewer! 
^teu  running  full  equals  3  -  9205  times  the  transverse 
^^^meter,    when    running    two-thirds    full    it    equals 
^ '  3497  times  the  transverse  diameter ,  and  when  run- 
^^^g  one-third  full  it  equals  1  •  3247  times  the  trans- 
y^i^  diameter  of  the  sewer.     It  may  be  observed  that 
^^  the  area  of  a  3-feet  by  2-feet^oval  sewer,  or  any  part 
^  the  area  of  the  sewer  the  radius  of  the  upper  arch 
^'  ^hich  is  unity,  is  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the 
'^us  of  the  top  arch  of  any  other  sewer  of  the  same 
P^portions,  it  will  give  the  area  or  any  part  of  the 
^^  as  may  be  required,  of  the  sewer.    In  the  same  Rule  for  area 
^*y>  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  any  oval  sewer,  or  meandep*h  of 
^7  part  of  an  oval  sewer,  may  be  found  by  simply  °^*^  sewers. 
"^'Utiplying  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  a  sewer  the 
^^^Q  of  whose  upper  arch  is  unity  by  the  radius  of 
^  Upper  arch  of  any  other  oval  sewer  of  the  same 
^^tive  proportions,  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  which 
^^  ^  required  to  find. 

^^'^oitiPTioN  OF  Tables  relating  to  the  Discharoe 
^'  Sewers  numbering  from  29  to  38  inclusive. 

Table  No.  29  gives  the  area,  the  circumference  or  Table  No.  29. 
F^rix&eter,  and  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  circular 
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sewers  varying  in  size  from  3  inches  to  10  feet  in 
diameter.  The  discharge  of  any  circular  sewer  may  be 
arrived  at  by  ascertaining  the  velocity  as  given  in  the 
explanation  of  Table  No.  15,  page  87,  and  multiplying 
it  by  the  area  in  square  feet,  as  given  by  this  Table. 

Table  No.  20. — Abea  and  Hydbaulic  Mean  Depth  of  Cibculab 

Sewers. 


Table  No.  30. 
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66 
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17 
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72 
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20 
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20 
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90 
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23 
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21 
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24 
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30 
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70-882 

29 

845 

2-375 

33 

5-940 

8-640 

■6875 

120 

78-540 

31-416 

2-500 

Table  No.  31. 


Table  No.  30  gives  the  area  and  hydraulic  mean  depth 
of  oval  sewers  (old  form)  constructed  of  the  usual  propor- 
tions, or  for  sewers  in  which  the  transverse  diameter  is 
equal  to  two-thirds  the  vertical  diameter,  and  in  which 
the  invert  is  struck  with  a  radius  of  one-fourth  that  of 
the  transverse  diameter,  the  sides  being  struck  yrith 
a  radius  equal  to  that  of  the  vertical  diameter,  or 
one  and  a  half  times  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
sewer.  The  discharge  of  any  sewer  may  be  arrived  at 
by  multiplying  the  sectional  area  of  the  sewer,  as  given 
in  this  Table,  by  the  velocity,  which  may  be  arrived  at 
from  the  explanation  of  Tables  Nos.  16,  17,  or  18, 
given  at  pages  88  and  89. 

Table  No.  31  gives  the  area  and  hydraulic  mean 
depth  of  oval  sewers  constructed  of  the  new  proper- 
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Tuw  ^o.   80. — Abka  and  Htssaduo  Hban  Difth  of  Oval  Sbwziu 
(fflo_Korm),  in  whioli  the  truiBver«e  diameter  ii  eqoal  to  two-thirds  of 
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*^*18,  or  for  sewers  of  which  the  transverse  diameter  is 
r^^*al  to  two-thirds  the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert 
T^ving  a  nidiua  equat  to  oiie-eighth  the  tranaverse 
?^**»ieter,  the  radiua  of  the  sides  being  one  and  a  third 

^^^8  the  tracBTerse  diameter.  The  discharge  of  any 
^''•'er  may  be  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  sectional 

^^^  of  the  sewer  as  given  in  this  Table  by  the  velo- 
'^y,  which  may  be  arrived  at  from  the  explanation 

^»^n  of  Tables  Nob.  IS,  20,  and  21,  page  89. 

*  IftMs  i»imber<4-5940)  IB  multiplied  b;  the  square  of  the  ladEiu 
'^  %e  top  arah  of  an  otbI  eevrcr  of  similtu  proportloDB,  it  will  give  tbe 
"*  rf  the  sewer. 
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Table  No.  31. — Abea  and  Htdrauuo  Mean  Depth  of  Oval  Sewkbs 
(New  Form),  in  which  the  transverse  diameter  is  equal  to  two* thirds  of 
the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert  having  a  radius  of  one-eighth  of  the 
transverse  diameter,  and  the  radius  of  the  sides  being  one  and  a  third 
times  the  transverse  diameter. 
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Table  No.  32. 


Table  No.  32  gives  the  discharge  in  cube  feet  per 
minute  of  circular  sewers,  varying  in  size  from  3  inches 
to  10  feet  in  diameter,  when  laid  at  inclinations  varying 
from  1  in  5  to  1  in  6000.  In  preparing  this  Table  the 
length  of  sewer  taken  into  consideration  is  the  same  as 
given  in  the  description  of  Table  No.  8,  page  85. 
For  all  practical  purposes  this  Table  may  be  taken  as 
correct,  but  in  cases   in  which   extreme   accuracy  is 

*  If  this  number  (4-46)  is  multipled  by  the  square  of  the  radius  in 
feet  pf  the  arched  ooyeriog  of  an  oval  sewor  of  this  particular  sectional 
proportion,  it  wiU  give  the  sectional  area  of  the  sower. 
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required,  the  actual  discharge  may  be  arrived  at  in  the 
way  pointed  out  in  the  description  of  Tables  Nos.  15 
and  29.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  point  at  which  the 
discharge  terminates  in  this  Table  represents  the  least 
inclination  (giving  a  velocity  of  120  feet  per  minute), 
which  should  be  adopted  for  any  sewer  intended  to  be 
self-cleansing,  consequently  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  when  a  sewer  of  a  certain  size  is  laid  at  the 
greatest  inclination  that  circumstances  allow,  to  make 
it  self-cleansing,  and  the  discharge  required  is  not 
sufficient,  then  a  larger  sewer  must  be  adopted. 

Table  No.  33  gives  the  discharge  when  running  full  Table  No.  33, 
in  cube  feet  per  minute  for  oval  sewers  (old  form), 
in  which  the  transverse  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert  having  a  radius  of 
one-fourth  of  the  transverse  diameter.  The  discharge  is 
calculated  for  sewers  varying  in  size  from  1  ft.  x  1  ft.  6  in. 
to  6  fL  X  9  ft.,  when  laid  at  inclinations  varying  from 
1  in  100  to  1  in  4000. 

Table  No.  34  is.  similar  to  Table  No.  33,  only  that  it  Table  No.  34. 
is  calculated  for  oval  sewers  (old  form)  when  running 
two-thirds  full. 

Table  No.  35  is  similar  to  Table  No.  33,  except  that  Table  No.  35. 
the  calculations  are  made  for  oval  sewers  (old  form) 
when  running  one-third  full. 

Table  No.  36  gives  the  discharge  in  cube  feet  per  Table  No.  36. 
minute,  when  running  full,  of  oval  sewers  (new  form),  or 
sewers  in  which  the  transverse  diameter  is  two-thirds 
the  vertical  diameter,  tlie  invert  having  a  radius  equal 
to  one-eighth  of  the  transverse  diameter,  the  radius  of 
the  sides  being  one  and  a  third  times  the  transverse 
diameter.  The  discharge  is  calculated  for  any  size  of 
sewer  from  1  ft.  x  1  ft.  6  in.  to  6  ft.  x  9  ft.,  and  varying 
in  inclination  from  1  in  100  to  1  in  4000. 

Table  No.  37  is  similar  to  Table  No.  36,  except  that  Table  No.  37. 
it  is  calculated  for  oval  sewers  (new  form)  running 
two-thirds  full. 

Table  No.  38  is  similar  to  Table  No.  36,  except  that  Table  No.  38. 
it  is  calculated  for  oval  sewers  (new  form)  running  one- 
third  full. 
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kmiMo  Fdu.,  and  oomtnicted  at  variouB  nt«fl  of  indiiiatioa. 
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Table  No.  32. — Dibohabob  in  cube  feet  per  minute  for  Cibculab  Sm 
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Tabuc  No.  SS- — ^Dkoeahob  in  cube  feet  per  minute  for  Oval  Sewbbs  (Old  Fon 
hariug  a  radius  of  one-fourth  of  the  tnui«verie  dial 
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oh  the  LaosTfirae  diameter  is  equal  to  two-tliirdB  of  the  verticat  diameter,  tiie  inTert 
■  BvmnKa  Ftn-i^  and  at  varioiu  rates  oi  inclination. 
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Tabli  34.— Dibcharoe  in   cube   feet  per  tnioute    for  Oval   Seweos   (Old 
having  a  radiuB  of  onofourth  the  trauBvetM  dii 
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wh^  the  tmiMverae  diameter  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  vertical  diameter  the  invert 
"■  Bdmhiko  Two-thibds  Full,  and  at  various  rates  of  inclination.  * 
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6'  8"  ,  5'  10" 

X    X 
8' 6".  8*9". 


12849 
11569 
'10586 
9808 
9191 
8688 
8254 
7865 
7522 
7225 
6950 
6699 
6493 
6287 
6104 
5944 
6784 
5510 
5258 
5030 
4847 
4687 
4527 
4367 
4252 
4115 
4024 
3910 
3818 
3727 
3635 
3567 
3498 
3429 
3361 
3292 
3224 
3155 
3109 
3064 
3018 
2972 
2926 
2881 
2835 
2789 
2766 
2721 


13834 
12450 
11407 
10582 
9902 
9344 
8883 
8470 
8106 
7791 
7499 
7232 
7014 
6795 
6601 
6407 
6237 
6922 
5655 
5412 
5218 
5048 
4878 
4708 
4587 
4441 
4320 
4223 
4126 
4029 
3H32 
3835 
3762 
3689 
3616 
3543 
3495 
3422 
3373 
3325 
3252 
3204 
3155 
3107 
3058 
3009 
2961 
'  2937 
2888 


14865 
13373 
12268 
11367 
10647 
10056 
9541 
9104 
8718 
8384 
8050 
7767 
7535 
7304 
7098 
6892 
6712 
6378 
6095 
5838 
5632 
5427 
5247 
5066 
4912 
4784 
4655 
4526 
4424 
4321 
4218 
4115 
4038 
3961 
3883 
3806 
3755 
3678 
3626 
3575 
3498 
3446 
3395 
3343 
3292 
3240 
3189 
3163 
3112 
3086 


Size, 
6'0" 

X 
9'0". 


15917 
14339 
13142 
12190 
11428 
10775 
10231 
9768 
9360 
90U6 
8652 
8353 
8081 
7836 
7618 
7401 
7210 
6857 
6530 
6258 
6040 
6823 
5632 
5442 
5279 
5142 
5006 
4870 
4762 
4653 
4544 
4435 
4326 
4245 
4163 
4081 
4027 
3945 
3891 
3836 
3755 
3700 
3646 
3592 
3537 
3483 
3428 
34<il 
3347 
3319 
3265 


Indina- 
Uoo. 


t» 


t» 


lin  100 
110 
120 
130 
140 
150 
160 
170 
180 
190 
200 
250 
300 
350 
400 
450 
500 
550 
600 
650 
700 
750 
800 
850 
900 
950 
„  1000 
„  1100 
„  1200 
„  1300 
„  1400 
„  1500 
„  1600 
„  1700 
„  1800 
„  1900 
.,  2000 
„  2100 
„  2200 
„  2300 
„  2400 
„  2500 
M  2600 
„  2700 
„  2800 
,.  2900 
.,  3000 
„  3100 
„  3200 
.,  3300 
„  3400 
„  3500 
„  360O 
„  3700 
.,  3800 
„  3900 
„  4000 
,.  4100 
„  4200 
..  4300 
,.  4400 
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Tabu  No.  85. — DiscHABas  in  cube  feet  per  minute  for  Oval  Sewxrb  (Old  f*anii 
banng  a  ndius  pf  i)Q»-fourth  the  tmuvena  diam 


IBIUU- 

Slw, 
I'O" 

81». 

SIM. 

31k. 

I'S" 

*0". 

a-**. 

3M. 

4'B", 

*'3". 

*'«r. 

4-1" 

! 

ItolM 

„     ISO 

„     IM 
„    MM 
„     UO 

..     HI 

„     410 

..     KHI 

„     SW> 

„     9M 

.,  laoo 

„  MM 
.IIW 

.ute 

_110D 

„  MM 
„»M 

M-t 

3C'G 
33'( 

m 

Ul 

m 

lU 

130 

n« 

Sl-3 

«»- 

IBS 
161 

113 
ma 

M3 

3311 

au 

119 

iia 

HM 

\m 

161 

ua 

138 

lis 

108 

3S0 
M3 
SM 

Ml 
383 

3)0 

116 

KM 
IM 

rts 

1U 

isd 

UB 
141 
I3S 
13« 
IM 

4M 

391 

3«EI 

333 
3lt 

aai 

3U 
33S 

31B 

111 

log 

161 
IBl 

ila 

386 

3i3 
311 

m 
m 

i 

ii« 

■ua 
lis 

iti) 

4U 

3r» 

301 
388 
314 
»1 
311 
338 
330 
331 
316 

3d4 

lt« 

181 

013 

m 

448 
411 

384 

3U 
33» 

Ml 

au 

3« 

388 
MY 
3IW 

in 

113 

«4R 

m 
m 

493 

430 
401 
184 
3M 
3U 
»T 
SU 

303 
383 
381 

3JI 
181 

m 
m 

408 
MS 

MS 
»4 

MO 

001 

4n 

413 
4111 
43T 
431 
400 
»« 
380 

35S 
313 

aoi 

■11 

m 
da 

M* 

M 

tu 
m 
ni 

4H 

441 

431 

SH 
3W 
341 
» 

1 
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ih»  tiBiiflyerae  diameter  is  equal  to  two- thirds  of  the  vertical  diameter,  the  invert 
luajUHQ  Oke-thibd  Full,  and  at  various  rates  of  inclination. 


X 

X 

On; 
4'a" 

X 

8I9B, 

4' 2" 

X 

o'a*. 

8te^ 
4' 4" 

X 
0'6''. 

Sbe. 
4' 6" 

X 
^9^. 

Slxe, 
4' 8" 

X 
7'0^. 

Sto. 
4' 10" 

X 
7' 3". 

Sin, 

6'0" 

X 

ro". 

Stae, 
6*2" 

X 
7' 9^. 

6' 4" 

X 
8'0^. 

6' 6" 

X 
8' 3^. 

Stie^ 
6' 8" 

X 
8'0^. 

SIM. 
6' 10" 

X 

8' 9". 

6^0" 
X 

yo". 

iDcUna- 
tkm. 

1  in  100 

' 

ft 
«« 
»t 

M 

110 
130 
130 
140 

ft 

160 

»t 

160 

' 

t» 

170 

a 

180 

n 

190 

4m 

1M7 

If86 

1»77 

2181 

2398 

2622 

2860 

3110 

3374 

3651 

3943 

4250 

4671 

4897 

w 

200 

ma 

1440 

16M 

1770 

1962 

2146 

2360 

2668 

2790 

3025 

3280 

3539 

3812 

4097 

4396 

ft 

260 

lis 

1»0 

1469 

1017 

1781 

1961 

2146 

2342 

2549 

2767 

2997 

3239 

3484 

3760 

4018 

ft 

300 

Mt 

U14 

13M 

1404 

1648 

1812 

1986 

2163 

2357 

2562 

2771 

2998 

3228 

3469 

3722 

tf 

860 

MS 

IIU 

12&9 

1396 

1641 

1691 

1866 

2024 

2208 

2396 

2593 

2801 

3019 

3247 

3486 

tt 

400 

tB 

1S64 

1186 

1312 

1461 

1693 

1744 

1904 

2080 

2259 

2448 

9637 

2846 

3054 

3282 

tt 

460 

tB 

MIO 

1122 

1243 

1371 

1607 

1651 

1805 

1967 

2138 

2318 

3600 

2699 

2899 

3108 

tt 

600 

«• 

MO 

IOCS 

1183 

1307 

1432 

1571 

1718 

1874 

2039 

2206 

2380 

2672 

2764 

2966 

tt 

6M 

Sit 

fl4 

1018  |ll29 

1248 

1369 

1503 

1645 

1789 

1948 

2108 

2277 

2453 

2638 

3832 

n 

000 

«• 

tV6 

97Y  1085 

1 

1196 

1311 

1441 

1579 

1718 

1866 

2020 

2182 

2353 

2532 

3720 

tt 

660 

m 

•43 

•41  1048 

1162 

1266 

1385 

1613 

1647 

1789 

1939 

2096 

2262 

2436 

3017 

tt 

700 

m 

•U 

•04 

1006 

1109 

1219 

1336 

1460 

1590 

1729 

1874 

2027 

2189 

2358 

2626 

tf 

760 

m 

TflS 

8Y2 

971 

1072 

1179 

1293 

1413 

1641 

1675 

1818 

1959 

2116 

2271 

2433 

ft 

800 

•M 

190 

84ft 

•42 

1040 

1144 

1256 

1367 

1491 

1622 

1761 

1899 

2062 

2203 

2362 

ft 

860 

m 

m 

818 

912 

1008 

1110 

1218 

1327 

1448 

1677 

1706 

1838 

1988 

2136 

2290 

t« 

900 

«• 

tl4 

7»5 

883 

976 

1076 

1181 

1287 

1406 

1531 

1656 

1787 

1933 

2078 

2229 

tf 

860 

■B 

m 

in 

803 

966 

1047 

1150 

1254 

1370 

1493 

1616 

1744 

1879 

2020 

2167 

tt 

1000 

M 

•M 

730 

818 

907 

996 

1095 

1194 

1299 

1418 

1535 

1658 

1787 

1923 

2065 

tt 

1100 

m 

«34 

704 

784 

864 

949 

1045 

1141 

1242 

1349 

1462 

1581 

1705 

1836 

1973 

ft 

1200 

m 

•M 

677 

749 

827 

909 

996 

1088 

1186 

1289 

1398 

1512 

1633 

1759 

1891 

tt 

1300 

m 

M4 

000 

720 

796 

874 

959 

1048 

1143 

1243 

1349 

1452 

1569 

1691 

1810 

tt 

1400 

Mt 

H9 

023 

090 

763 

840 

922 

1008 

1100 

1198 

1301 

1400 

1514 

1633 

1748 

ft 

1600 

411 

BS8 

600 

666 

736 

811 

891 

976 

1065 

1160 

1252 

1349 

1459 

1575 

1687 

tt 

1600 

411 

122 

682 

646 

716 

788 

866 

942 

1029 

1122 

1212 

1300 

1414 

1527 

1636 

ft 

1700 

m  9» 

603 

626 

693 

766 

841 

910 

994 

1084 

1171 

1371 

1368 

1479 

1586 

tt 

1800 

..   4M 

660 

611 

672 

742 

816 

889 

966 

1054 

1139 

1237 

1331 

1430 

1534 

tt 

1900 

•  • 

630 

697 

656 

719 

792 

802 

944 

1023 

1116 

1203 

1295 

1392 

1493 

tt 

3000 

•  • 

•  • 

646 

702 

773 

843 

916 

1001 

1082 

1168 

1259 

1353 

1452 

tf 

3100 

•  • 

•  • 

684 

755 

823 

896 

978 

1058 

1143 

1231 

1324 

1421 

tt 

2200 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

730 

803 

873 

948 

1026 

1108 

1204 

1296 

1390 

tf 

3300 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

852 

925 
902 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1002 
977 
961 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1082 
1057 
1040 
1022 

f  « 

•  • 

1170 
1149 
1122 
1103 
1085 

•  • 

1266 
1237 
1208 
1189 
1160 

•  • 

1360 
1329 
1298 
1268 
1247 
1227 

ft 
tf 
ft 
tt 
»t 

3400 
2600 
2600 
2700 
2800 
2900 

L  2 
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TABLES  OF  DIBGHABQE. 


Tablb  No.  86. — ^Dibohabob  in  cube  feet  per  minute  for  Oval  Skwbbs  (New  F 
having  a  radios  of  one-eighth  of  the  transverse  diameter,  and  the  ladioB  of  the 
rates  of  inclination. 


SlM, 

8IM, 

Slsa, 

Slse, 

Stae, 

Stee. 

sue. 

aw. 

SlM, 

SIM, 

SiM, 

Sise, 

Ste. 

?? 

ftirfina. 

I'O* 

1'3« 

I' 4" 

re" 

1'8" 

no" 

2*0" 

2' 2" 

2' 4" 

3' 6" 

3' 8" 

2'10" 

Sflf 

tUm. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1'0». 

1'9". 

vor. 

2*3". 

2'«"a 

2'9". 

3*0". 

3*3". 

3'6". 

3*  9". 

4'0". 

4'3"a 

4' 6". 

4't». 

1  in  100 

363 

636 

747 

1001 

1301 

1649 

1877 

m     110 

346 

610 

712 

956 

1242 

1574 

1782 

»    130 

331 

489 

682 

916 

1189 

1610 

1706 

It  130 

318 

469 

656 

881 

1146 

1450 

1640 

2198 

■»  140 

806 

461 

630 

848 

1103 

1398 

1683 

2120 

2550 

H  IM 

396 

436 

608 

818 

1066 

1353 

1531 

2052 

2466 

2927 

.  160 

386 

421 

689 

793 

1031 

1308 

1482 

1989 

2392 

2836 

3330 

M  I'O 

37Y 

408 

671 

768 

1000 

1270 

1437 

1926 

2319 

2753 

3236 

3759 

H       1*0 

369 

396 

666 

746 

972 

1233 

1397 

1874 

2252 

2676 

3148 

3661 

4214 

..  100 

361 

386 

639 

726 

945 

1199 

1360 

1827 

2197 

2606 

3061 

3563 

4104 

4606 

N  300 

364 

876 

626 

707 

920 

1169 

1324 

1780 

2143 

2644 

2999 

3473 

4004 

4603 

»    360 

336 

334 

468 

630 

821 

1042 

1181 

1586 

1912 

2272 

2672 

3116 

3693 

4114 

H  300 

306 

304 

424 

672 

748 

948 

1076 

1446 

1742 

2070 

2434 

3837 

3371 

374i 

N  360 

188 

279 

393 

627 

688 

877 

991 

1336 

1609 

1916 

2252 

2622 

3030 

urn 

N  400 

176 

369 

366 

492 

641 

817 

926 

1246 

1499 

1784 

2101 

2453 

2830 

S9tt 

f»  460 

166 

344 

343 

462 

604 

768 

869 

1172 

1408 

1679 

1974 

3300 

9669 

310 

N  600 

166 

331 

323 

437 

670 

727 

824 

1104 

1335 

1589 

1871 

2176 

3619 

9il6 

n    660 

148 

219 

307 

414 

642 

690 

784 

1062 

1269 

1612 

1776 

3068 

3368 

9ni 

f»  600 

141 

309 

293 

396 

617 

660 

747 

1006 

1214 

1443 

1697 

1978 

2388 

910 
9ilf 

m     660 

136 

300 

2M1 

379 

496 

630 

716 

963 

1159 

1387 

1625 

1897 

3198 

■»  foo 

193 

270 

364 

477 

607 

686 

926 

1117 

1331 

1670 

1826 

3107 

9AU 

•  760 

186 

260 

361 

458 

585 

662 

890 

1074 

1282 

1614 

1763 

9037 

„  800 

• . 

363 

339 

443 

566 

641 

864 

1038 

1240 

1459 

1701 

1967 

nn 

H  360 

• . 

344 

329 

428 

647 

621 

832 

1008 

1199 

1411 

1647 

1907 

316I 

»  900 

a  a 

336 

319 

415 

628 

601 

806 

977 

1164 

1372 

1693 

1846 

91U 

•»  MO 

a  • 

309 

403 

513 

685 

786 

947 

1129 

1333 

1648 

1796 

9111 

„  1000 

a  a 

301 

393 

498 

668 

764 

923 

1101 

1292 

1513 

1746 

9M 

N  1100 

•  a 

•  • 

372 

476 

640 

728 

874 

1045 

1229 

1433 

1666 

im 

M  1300 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

453 

616 

691 

838 

997 

1173 

1369 

1686 

16U 

■»  1300 

■  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

491 

665 

801 

965 

1126 

1316 

1616 

17M 

«  1400 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

639 

771 

920 

1078 

1363 

1466 

1617 

»  1300 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

741 

886 

1039 

1317 

1406 

1611 

n   1600 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

860 

1007 

1173 

1366 

IIN 

»  1700 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

976 

1137 

1315 

iM 

»  1800 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

944 

1101 

1374 

1464 

«.  1300 

a  a 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1066 

1934 

1«N 

»  9000 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1904 

1S» 

»  3100 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

IJtt 

»  S300 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

aa    1 

..3800 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

.. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

3400 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

»3600 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

n  3600 

«  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

aa 

„3700 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

«3800 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

»  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

«  3900 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

»  3000 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

«3100 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

..3300 

a  . 

a  , 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

»3S00 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

»3400 

a  a 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

M  3600 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

»  3600 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

»3»09 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

••  •800 

a  . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

J.  ^W^MV 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

W  ■••• 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


GAuoma. 


It  often  becomes  necessary  for  the  engineer  to  ascertain 
the  volume  of  water  which  may  be  flowing  through  or 
Modes  of  asoer-  from  a  sower.    This  may  be  done  by  either  ascertain- 
taining  qiian-    j^^g  ^^  mean  Velocity  of  flow  and  multiplying  the 
through  quantity  found  by  the  sectional  area  of  the  water-way, 

sewen.  ^^  velocity  in  this  case  being  ascertained  either  by 

means  of  floats  or  registered  with  a  current  meter,  or, 
in  a  case  where  the  liquid  flowing  through  a  sewer  of  a 
given  size  has  a  known  rate  of  inclination,  a  knowledge 
of  the  depth  of  water  flowing  through  that  sewer  at  all 
times  will  be  sufficient  from  which  to  calculate  the 
Ganging  by       quantity   discharged.     In  general   practice,  however, 

a  dam   or  weir  may  be  placed   in   the  sewer,  and 
the  quantity  discharged  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
depth  of  the  liquid  falling  over.    The  theory  of  over- 
flows is  based  upon  the  law  discovered  by  Torricelli, 
that  the  velocity  of  an  escaping  fluid  is  due  to  the 
height  from  which  it  falls,  with  this  modification  how- 
ever in  the  case  of  a  fluid  falling  over  a  weir,  the 
surfieu^  of  which  becomes  depressed  as  it  approaches,  and 
Cvurn  of  water  after  it  leaves  the  overflow  or  weir  forming  a  parabolic 
wdp"^  ^^^      curve,  and  as  the  area  of  a  parabola  is  but  two-thirds 
the  area  of  a  parallelogram,  having  the  same  vertical 
and  lateral  dimensions,  it  follows  that  the  theoretical 
quantity  of  water  flowing  off  by  an  overflow  is  exactly 
Theoretical        two-thirds  the  quantity  due  to  the  theoretical  head,  or 
thhSi  ouanuty  ^^  *^®  quantity  is  measured  in  terms  of  velocity,  then  v, 
doe  to  fall.        the  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  is  arrived  at  by  the 

formula  v  =  *  6666  V^2  gh,  in  which  g  =  effects  of 
gravity  32  *  2  feet,  and  h  the  height  of  the  Ml.  It  has 
been  found  by  careful  experiment  that  the  theoretical 
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^ttntity  discharged  by  an  overflow  is  considerably 
by  reason  of  the  contraction  of  the  water  as  it 
and  leaves  the  weir  or  overflow.    It  is  also 
modified  by  friction,  so  that  in  practice,  when  the 
dlooity  due  to  the  head  of  one  foot  equals,  theoretically,  Difference  be- 
®l*4  feet  per  minute,  two-thirds  of  which  would  be  ^i^^^^J^^" 
^^'9  feet,  experiment  gives  but  214  feet,  or  but  66*6  discharge. 
^^  cent,  of  theoretical  quantity.    FormuleB,  therefore, 
^^  the  discharge  of  overflows  are  based  upon  this 
^'^ced  quantity,  and  it  is  found  that  the  volume 
j^es  in  proportion  to  the  square  root  of  the  cube  of 
'^  depth  of  water  flowing  over  the  weir.    The  depth.  Head  is  the 
^^  Aead  of  water  flowing  over  a  weir,  is  the  total  depth  oyer. 

^ater  measured  from  the  sill  of  the  weir  to  some 
pUit  in  the  stream  above  the  weir,  beyond  the  influence 

the  depression  caused  by  the  overflow  itself.    The 
^^ula  for  the  discharge  from  such  a  weir  is : — 

Q  =  214  VH".  Formula  for 

Q  =  qiiaDtity  in  eabe  feet  per  minnte  for  each  foot  in  width  of  weir.     ^^  ^^^' 
XI  =  tiie  total  depth  in  feet  faUing  over  the  weir. 

Xti  cases,  however,  in  which  a  stream  moving  down  a  Velocity  in 

^Uinel  has  a  considerable  velocity,  as  it  reaches  the  to  be'^n-'^^^*™ 

''^rfow  this  velocity  tends  to  increase  the  quantity  sidered, 

^^mng  over  the  weir,  and  must  be  taken  into  consider- 

•ion.     The  velocity  of  the  approaching  stream  is  due 

^  ci  fall  in  the  water  that  is  not  measured  at  the  over- 

^W,  but  which  is  equivalent  to  an  increased  depth 

^ing  over  the  weir.    A  calculation  must  be  made  in  Headprodadne 

^er  to  ascertain  what  is  the  head  of  water  which  apprwwh!^^** 

^^ates  the  velocity  of  approach ;  this  quantity  being 

^ded  to  the  observed  or  measured  head,  will  give  the 

^^'^  head  creating  the  discharge.    The  formula  as  Mr.  Beard- 

&^en  by  Mr.  N.  Beardmore,  C.E.,  after  taking  into  ™°" 

^^^^"Jiaideration  the  velocity  of  approach,  is : — 


Q  =  214  VA»+  -OSSpU*. 

Q  =  quantity  in  cube  feet  per  minute. 
A  =s  ttie  observed  depth  falling  over, 
o  =  the  veloGity  of  approach  in  feet  per  second. 
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Opinion  of        This  formula,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  gives  a 
SLg  fomnuT  q^MUitity  slightly  in  excess  of  the  true  quantity,  as  the 

head  taken  into  account,  which  produces  the  velocity 
of  approach,  is  greater  than  that  actually  due  to  the 
theoretical  velocity  of  the  stream,  as  the  friction  of  the 
channel  has  been  taken  into  consideration,  which,  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  the  author  considers  ought  not  to  be 
taken  into  account,  as  the  head  expended  in  overcoming 
friction  cannot  also  produce  any  velocity  of  approach. 
True  head.        The  true  head  which  ought  to  be  considered,  is  simply 

that  which  creates  velocity  after  all  resistances  have 
been  abstracted,  and  should  be  the  proper  theoretical 

head,  or  h}  =^  or,  making  allowance  for  the  curvature 

if 

of  the  overflow.  A*  =  rr— -^ .     In  case  the  discharge  is 

yo'D 

taken  from  Table  No.  39,  and  there  is  a  considerable 

velocity  of  approach,  it  should  be  observed  that  it  will 

Head  to  be        be  neccssary  to  add  a  quantity  to  the  observed  head, 

dt^^/flow**^^  and  to  ascertain  the  discharge  due  to  the  head  after  it 

has  been  so  increased.    A  calculation  will  have  to  be 
made  as  to  what  is  the  head  due  to  the  velocity,  which 
should  be  added  to  the  observed  head,  giving  the  total 
head.    The  head  creating  the  velocity  of  approach  AS 
added  to  A,  the  observed  head  got  by  direct  measure- 
ment =  H,  the  total  depth  falling  over  the  weir.     The 
Rule  for  finding  head  producing  the  velocity  of  approach  will  be  found 
veloci^ty  of        ^^  multiplying  the  square  of  the  velocity  in  feet  per 
approach.         sccond  by  •010352.     Example:  A,  the  observed  head 
of  water  falling  over  a  weir,  is  1  •  5  foot,  the  velocity  of 
approach  v  =  3  feet  per  second  ;  required  to  know  the 
quantity  flowing  off  from  each  foot  in  width  of  the 
Example.  Overflow?     By  Mr.  N.  Beardmore's  formula  we  find 

Q  =  214\/l-5^  +  035  X  3^  X  1-5*  =  432-8  cube 
ieet  per  minute.  In  this  case  A\  the  head  producing 
the  velocity  of  approach  -010352  x  v^  =  -010352  x 
9  =  -093168  foot,  and  this  quantity,  added  to  the  ob- 
served head  1*5  foot  =  1-593168  foot,  and  the  nearest 
head  to  this  quantity  given  in  Table  Na  39  is  19J''» 
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"'^^  the  discharge  from  each  foot  of  overflow  =  430  *  57 
^^  feet  per  mmate,  or  if  worked  by  the  formula 

Q  s  214  \AH*,  the  diaoharge  =  430*19  cube  feet  per  minute, 

giving^  U8  will  be  seen,  a  slightly  smaller  quantity  than 

^*^t  given  by  Mr.  Beardmore's  formula.    In  ordinary  Simple  rale 

P^^ctice  a  simple  rule,  often  sufficiently  accurate  for  ^"^'■^***'- 

f^^rtaining  the  full  head,  will  be  to  add  to  the  observed 

*^^ad  a  hundredth  part  of  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 

^Ppioach  in  feet  per  second,  and  take  the  discharge  for 

**^e  total  head  from  the  Table. 

In  the  placing  of  weirs  for  gauging,  they  should  be  Mode  of  placing 
placed  vertically.    The  siUs  should  be  horizontal,  and  ^*"^^"«  ^'^'* 
^flSdently  removed  both  from  the  bottom  and  sides,  so 
*^  iiot  to  be  influenced  thereby,  or  in  other  words,  that 
*^^  stream  may  have  full  power  to  exercise  its  property  of 
^^^traction  on  approaching  the  weir,  and  the  corners  of 
7^^  sills  and  sides  should  be  full  and  sharp.    If  a  plank  Construction  of 
^  xised,  the  part  over  which  the  water  flows  should  be  ga*uging!^ 
^^^^de  as  narrow  as  possible.  For  this  purpose,  it  should 
^  cut  away  on  the  down-stream  side  at  an  angle  of  45'' 
^  60°,  but  it  is  better  still  to  affix  round  the  opening  in 
^^   dam,  a  thin  metal  plate,  projecting  clear  of  the 
^^^odwork,  so  that  when  the  water  falls  over,  the  thick- 
^^^8  of  the  plank  shall  not  have  an  effect  upon  the 
^^Wing  water.   No  rounded  or  bevelled  edges  should  be 
P^J^nitted  on  the  upper-stream  side  of  the  weir,  as  these 
^*l  t€nd  to  vitiate  and  alter  the  results  given  by  the 
^"^eiflow.    The  depth  of  the  weir,  as  a  rule,  should  be  Proportion  of 
l^^^portionate  to  its  width.    The  depth  should  be  about  ^^^^^^^  ^'*"' 
^'^^^-third  the  width  of  the  weir.    These  dimensions, 
*^^Wever,  cannot  always  be  adhered  to  in  the  case  of  a 
^^er,  and  experience  only  will  enable  an  observer  to 
^^certain  to  what  extent  the  formula  for  the  discharge 
^onld  be  modified.    If  the  sill  of  the  weir  is  not  made  Disturbing 
^tremely  thin,  air  is  likely  to  accumulate  on  it,  as  the      "«^^' 
^^ter  ascends  on  one  side  as  it  approaches  the  weir,  and 
^^^cends  on  the  other  side  as  it  leaves  the  weir,  and  the 
effect  of  the  flow  is  to  enclose  air  on  the  sill,  wh\c\i 
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Discharge  from 
drowned  weirs. 


diminishes  the  depth  of  water  flowing  oyer.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  unfrequently  if  there  is  not  much  fiJl 
from  the  sill  to  the  water  on  the  lower  side,  a  partial 
vacuum  is  likely  to  be  created^  which  tends  to  augment 
Drowned  weirs,  the  flow.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
observations  when  the  weir  is  drowned,  that  is  to  bblj, 
when  the  water  on  the  lower  side  has  risen  above  the 
level  of  the  sill  of  the  weir.  In  this  case,  the  water 
flowing  over  the  bottom  of  the  weir  must  be  treated  as 
distinct  from  that  still  falling  over.  The  water  flowing 
through  the  bottom  must  be  treated  as  water  flowing 
through  an  aperture  under  a  head  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  level  of  the  water  above  and  below  the 
weir,  and  the  volume  still  falling  over  must  be  treated 
as  water  flowing  over  an  overflow.  A  drowned  weir 
will  sometimes  give  a  slightly  larger  amount  of  dis- 
charge under  the  same  head  than  a  weir  with  a 
clear  fall,  as  no  deduction  has  to  be  made  for  the 
curvature  the  water  assumes  in  falling  over  a  weir  for 
that  portion  of  the  weir  which  is  immersed,  and  the 
flow  through  which  takes  place  by  reason  of  the  differ- 
ence of  the  head  of  water  on  each  side  of  the  weir. 
The  formula  for  arriving  at  the  discharge  of  the 
drowned  portion  of  the  weir  is  as  follows : — 

c  =  i6'5^/2  gh, 

V  =  velocity  per  minute, 

g  =  effect  of  gravity  =  32*2  feet, 

h  =  head  of  water  in  feet, 

46 '5  is  a  mean  coefiScient  between  56  and  37,  the 
larger  quantity  being  the  coefficient  for  perfect  open- 
ings, having  the  form  of  the  "  vena  oontracta,"  and  the 
smaller  number  is  applicable  to  openings  without  side 
walls,  and  may  often  be  applied  in  the  formula  for 
drowned  weirs.  The  head  is  the  difference  in  level  of 
the  water  on  both  sides  of  the  overflow.  Example :  sup- 
posing that  we  have  an  overflow  1  foot  deep,  required 
to  know  the  discharge  when  the  water  has  risen  on  the 
lower  side  3  inches  or  -25  foot  above  the  sill  of  the  over- 
flow ?  The  head  of  water  producing  discharge  through 
the  lower  portion  of  the  weir  in  this  case  will  be 


Formala  for 
disdiarge  of 
immersed  por- 
tion of  weir. 


Example  of 
discharge  from 
a  drowned  weir. 
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8  inches,  or  '75  foot.    The  velocity  of  flow  for  the 
poiTtion  to  be  treated  as  water  flowing  through  an 

aperture  will  equal  465  V  2  x  322  x  '75  = 
3^3*12  feet  per  minute^  and  as  the  area  of  the  opening 
^  «=  '25  foot  for  each  foot  in  length,  the  velocity  mul- 
^'t^Xied  by  the  area  will  give  the  discharge,  which  wiU 
b^  S23  •  12  X  •  25  =  80  •  78  cube  feet  per  minute.  There 
^  ^till  9  inches  or  '75  foot  falling  freely  over  the  weir, 
'^l^ich  must  be  treated  as  water  flowing  over  an  overfalL 
Ti^^  quantity  will  be  found  from  Table  No.  89,  or  by 

ti^^  formula  Q  =  2lWW  =  214\/^753  =  189  feet. 
••^faL^  total  quantity  passing  this  overfall  =  80*78  + 
l^^S  =  219*78  cube  feet  per  minute.    If  the  water  had  Difference  of 
m  falling  freely  over  the  weir,  the  discharge  would  fa^,i'^of  T 
re  taken  place  by  virtue  of  the  full  head  of  1  foot,  drowned  weir. 

by  reference  to  the  Tables  the  discharge  would 

re  been  214  cube  feet  per  minute,  or  the  drowned 

'«rflow,  under  the  conditions  observed,  gives  an  ex- 

of  flow  over  a  weir  having  a  free  fell  of  5|  cube 

fe^t  per  minute  for  each  foot  in  length  of  the  overflow.* 

The  depth  of  water  falling  over  a    weir  may  be  Recording 

'^^gistered  direct  on  to  a  diagram  by  means  of  a  record-  ga"g*» 

^'^S  g&uge,  which  consists  of  a  clockwork  arrangement 

ixdving  a  cylinder  at  a  given  rate  of  speed,  and  a  float, 

with  gearing,  records  the  height  of  the  water  on  a  paper 

^^^ed  on  the  revolving  cylinder  at  every  moment  it  is 

*^  Work.     The  author  has  made  very  extensive  use  of 

^'^truments  of  this  class,  both   in  connection    with 

©^'Jging  by  overflows  and  for  other  purposes  where 

*t  li^  he%n  necessary  to  keep  a  correct  record  of  the 

^*^^Uges  of  level  in  the  surface  of  water.    It  should 

^  observed  that>  in  case  the  gauge  is  liable  to  be 

^^Wned,  a  record  must  be  kept  of  the  elevation  of 

y^^  water  both  above  and  below  the  overflow.    Table  T^bic  No.  39. 

^^   39  shows  at  a  glance  what  is  the  quantity  dis- 

r^ged  by  an  overfeU,  whether  the  depth  is  measured 

^  feet  or  inches,  and  is  calculated  from  the  formula 

^^214\/^ 

The  discharge  maj  beoome  leas  than  in  a  weir  with  a  free  fall  if 
^  Qoeffioient  is  lessened. 


Table  No.  89- — Qauoiko  Weirs  db  Otebfalls. 
Discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  miauta  for  I  foot  io  leogth. 


Dfpd.0 

D  GUI  in 

Cnblc  F«i. 

I>plh  DO  SILl  Ld 

S^Tl 

ftptho 

nSniln 

cSTfS. 

P«t. 

iBtJW. 

P« 

P«L 

.«.-. 

Per 
HlnaM. 

F«t. 

^«. 

Per 
Ulanw. 

D-OI 

0-SH 

0-24 

25-IG 

0-48 

71 -IS 

0-227 

0-25 

3 

26-75 

H 

73-30 

0-02 

0'605 

0-26 

28-37 

0-49 

73-40 

0-643 

Si 

28-44 

0-60 

6 

75-66 

D-D3 

1-11 

0-27 

30-02 

0-51 

77-9* 

1-18 

SI 

30-16 

H 

78-03 

0-0* 

1-71 

0-28 

31-71 

0-52 

80-24 

l'B2 

H 

31-92 

6i 

80-43 

0-05 

2-39 

0-29 

33-42 

0-53 

82-57 

2'53 

H 

33-71 

Gi 

82-86 

0-06 

3-ia 

0-30 

35-lfl 

0-64 

81-92 

3M 

3| 

35-52 

H 

85-31 

0-07 

306 

0-31 

36-93 

055 

87-29 

*-21 

3f 

37-38 

n 

87-78 

008 

*-M 

0-32 

056 

89-68 

5-15 

3i 

39-27 

ej 

90-27 

009 

5'78 
614 

0-33 

4 

40-57 
41  18 

0-57 

6J 

9209 
92-79 

0-10 

6-77 
7-19 

O.B. 

4i 

42-42 
43-13 

0-58 

7 

94-58 
95-34 

O-Il 

7-81 
8-30 

0-35 

*i 

44-31 
45  10 

0-59 

'  7i 

96-98 

97-90 

0M2 

8'90 
9-46 

0-36 

*i 

46-22 
47  11 

0-60 

'J 

99-46 
100  49 

0-18 

10'0:j 

10'66 

0-37 

H 

48-ja 
4914 

0-61 

71 

101-95 
103- 1(^- 

0-M 

li 

11  21 
11-92 

0-3fi 

*i 

50-13 
51-20 

0-62 

U 

104-47 

105 -7Sa 

0  16 

12-43 

039 

52  12 

0-63 

107  OU 

If 

lS-22 

*1 

53-29 

n 

108 -391^ 

0-ie 

13-70 

0-40 

54-14 

0-G4 

i09-57-« 

S 

14-56 

n 

55 '41 

7* 

111-06^ 

0'17 

ISOO 

0-41 

5ii'lS 

0'65 

112-1:^ 

H 

15-95 

5 

67-55 

7J 

113-7a3 

0-ie 

ieS4 

0-42 

58  25 

0-66 

114'74«- 

^ 

17-S7 

H 

69'72 

8 

116-46» 

0-19 

17-72 

043 

60-34 

0-67 

m-3^ 

2! 

18-84 

5} 

61-82 

H 

119-2fi£ 

O'SO 

19-14 

0-44 

62-46 

068 

120-0(C»- 

2! 

2035 

5» 

6415 

8i 

121-9^' 

0-21 

20-59 

0-45 

(H60 

122-6^ 

2| 

21-69 

H 

66'40 

H 

124-7^* 

0-22 

22  08 

0-46 

6676 

070 

125-3^* 

2t 

23-47 

H 

68-67 

81 

127-5'r- 

023 

28-60 

0-47 

68-95 

071 

128 -0S« 

21 

2509 

5f 

70-97 

8t 

IS0  3r* 
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Tablv  Na  89. — Gauging  Wbibs,  &a — continued. 


'^•aamin 


CoUcFeet.; 


•'80 

••81 

••82 

••8S 

••84 

••85 

••86 

••87 

••88 

••88 

••80 

••81 

••82 

••83 

•-81 

••K 

9-96 


9 


0* 

Of 
Oi 
0» 

01 
1 

H 
H 


lOirate. 


30 
33 
33 

36 
36 
39 
41 
41 
44 
44 
47 
47 
50 
50 
53 
53 
56 
56 
58 
59 
61 
62 
64 
65 
67 
68 
70 
72 
73 
75 
76 
78 
79 
81 
82 
84 
85 
87 
88 
91 
91 
94 
95 
97 
98 
200 
201 
1|  I  204 


If 


204 
207 


•74 
•24 
•47 
•11 
•23 
•00 
•79 
•90 
•59 
•82 
•42 
•77 
•26 
•73 
•13 
•71 
•00 
•72 
•90 
•75 
•82 
•79 
•75 
•85 
•70 
•93 
•67 
•03 
•66 
•15 
•66 
•28 
•68 
•44 
•72 
•61 
•77 
•80 
•84 
•01 
•93 
•24 
•03 
•49 
•15 
•76 
•29 
•04 
•44 
•87 


Depth  on  SUlln 


098 


0 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


99 
00 
01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 


IndkM. 


12 

l^ 

m 
l^ 

12* 
12J 
13 

laj 

13i 
18| 

m 
m 

13* 
14 


l*i 


1*1 
iH 

14J 
14} 

1** 


Difchuige 
Cubic  Feet 


Mlnuto. 


207 
210 
210 
214 
217 
217 
220 
220 
223 
224 
226 
227 
230 
230 
238 
284 
236 
237 
240 
241 
243 
244 
246 
248 
250 
251 
253 
255 
257 
258 
260 
262 
263 
266 
267 
269 
270 
273 
274 
276 
277 
280 
281 
284 
284 
287 
288 
291 
291 
295 


Depth  on  BDl  in 


Feet 


•61  1 

1  • 

•67  i 

1  • 

•80 

1  • 

•00 

•22 

1  • 

•35  1 

•45 

1  • 

•73 

•70 

1  • 

•11 

•97 

1  • 

•51 

•25 

"1  • 

•93 

•54  1 

1  • 

•37 

•86 

1  • 

•88 

•19 

1  9 

•80 

•53  1 

1  • 

•79  ., 

•89 

1  • 

•30 

•26 

1  • 

•82  1 

•65 

1  • 

•35 

•06  1 

1  • 

•90  1 

•48 

J. 

•47 

•91 

1  • 

•06 

•36 

1  • 

•67  ! 

83 

1  • 

•29 

•31 

"1  • 

•93 

•80 

1  • 

•58 

•31 

1  • 

•25 

•83 

■  • 

•93 

•37 

^  • 

•63 

•92 

1  • 

•84 

■  • 

24 
25 
26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

'34 

35 

-36 

'37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 
50 


iDflbee. 


15 

15i 

15i 

15J 

15i 

151 

15f 

15i 

16 

16* 
16f 
16t 

m 

17 

17i 
17i 

171 
171 

ni 

171 
171 
18 


Diflduurge 
Cable  Feet 


Per 
Minute. 


I 


295 
299 
302 
302 
306 
306 
309 
310 
313 
314 
317 
317 
320 
321 
324 
325 
828 
329 
331 
833 
885 
337 
889 
341 
843 
845 
846 
848 
850 
852 
854 
856 
358 
860 
362 
864 
865 
368 
369 
372 
873 
376 
877 
380 
381 
384 
385 
389 
889 
398 


•49 
•07 
•67 
•82 
•26 
•58 
•91 
•36 
•54 
•15 
•20 
•96 
•87 
•78 
•55 
•62 
•24 
•48 
•95 
•35 
•67 
•24 
•41 
•14 
•16 
•05 
•92 
•97 
•70 
•91 
•49 
•87 
•80 
•84 
•12 
•83 
•95 
•83 
•79 
•85 
•65 
•88 
•53 
•93 
•41 
•99 
•31 
•07 
•22 
•14 


M 
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Table  No.  39. — Gauging  Weibs,  &c. — continued. 


Depth  on  SUl  in 

Dlacharge 
Cubic  Feet 

Depth  on  Sill  In 

DiBcbarge 
^CnUo  Feet 

Depth  on  SiU  in 

Diadurge 
CuUfcEeet 

Feet 

Inches. 

Per 
Minute. 

Feet 

Inchet. 

Per 
Minate. 

Feet 

Inches. 

Per 
Minutr. 

1-61 

397-08 

1-69 

470-16 

1-88 

551-63 

18* 

397-24 

20^ 

473-47 

22* 

55402 

1-52 

401-03 

1-70 

474-34 

1-89 

556-04 

18i 

401-36 

20i 

477-83 

22} 

558-62 

1-63 

405-00  1 

1-71 

478-53 

1-90 

560-46 

m 

405-49 

20f 

482-21 

22* 

563-23 

1-54 

408-97 

1-72 

482-73 

1-91 

564-89 

18* 

409-64 

20} 

486-60 

23 

567-85 

1-55 

412-96 

1-73 

486-95 

1-92 

569-33 

18» 

413-80 

20i 

491  00 

23} 

572-49 

1-66 

416-97 

^  1-74 

491-19 

1-93 

573-79 

18} 

417*97 

1-75 

21 

495-42 

23} 

577-13 

1-67 

420*98 

1-76 

499-67 

1-94 

578-25 

18* 

422-16 

1 

21* 

499-85 

23* 

581-79 

1-58 

425-01 

1-77 

503*94 

1-95 

582-73 

19 

426-36 

21} 

504-29 

23} 

586-46 

1-59 

«905 

1-78 

508-21 

1-96 

587-22 

19* 

430-57 

21* 

508-74 

23* 

591 • 15 

1-60 

43311 

!  1-79 

512-50 

1-97 

591-72 

18i 

434-80 

' 

21* 

513*21 

23} 

595-85 

1-61 

437  17 

1-80 

516-80  j 

1-98 

596-23 

19* 

439-04 

21* 

517*69  1 

23* 

600-56 

1-62 

441-25 

1-81 

521*11  ! 

1-99 

600-75 

19* 

443-30 

21* 

522-19 

200 

24 

605-28 

1-63 

■ 

445*34 

1-82 

525-44 

25 

643-50 

19J 

447-57 

21* 

526-70 

26 

682-50 

1-64 

449-45 

1-83 

529-77 

2-25 

27 

722-25 

19i 

451-85 

22 

531-22 

28 

762-75 

1-65 

453-56 

1-84 

534  12 

29 

803-97 

m 

456-15 

22* 

535-76 

2-50 

30 

845-91 

1-66 

457-69 

1-86 

538-48 

31 

888-56 

20 

460-46 

22} 

540-31 

32 

931-90 

167 

461-83 

1-86 

542-85  ! 

2-75 

33 

975-92 

m 

464-78 

22* 

544-87 

34 

1020-62 

1-68 

465-99 

1-87 

547*24 

35 

1065-98 

20} 

469-12 

22} 

549-44 

3-00 

36 

1111-98 

To  find 
ducharge 
of  weir. 


To  find  the  discharge  from  a  weir,  multiply  the 
quantity  corresponding  to  the  depth  falling  over,  as 
given  in  the  Table,  by  the  width  of  the  weir  in  feet 
and  parts  of  feet,  and  the  result  will  give  the  discharge 
in  cube  feet  per  minute. 


Note. — To  bring  cube  feet  per  minute  into  gallons  in  twenty-four 
hours,  multiply  by  9000. 


! 
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(JH AFTER  XV. 


CODBBE   OP  SEWERS. 

ftl  drainage  area  of  the  district  has  been  Nittml  md 
«  well  to  ascertain  what  nature  has  done  ^^. 

and  ftlso  what  has  already  been  done  by 
f  accompliBhing  tlie  work  of  sewerage  of 
he  main  lines  of  sewers  will  generally 
m  of  the  natural  drainage  valleys.   Such  Directimi  ©r 
B  will  also  give  the  lines  in  which  the  Mwen. 
rfiowB  will  have  to  be  conBtructed.    The 
I  of  a  difitrict  are  now  usually  laid  in 
it  lines,  having  manholes  at  every  point  Seiren  to  be 
ion ;  and  manholes,  lampholes,  or  venti-  i'dm!"''™^  ' 
point  of  vertical  deviation  or  change  of 
instructing  a  system  of  sewers  in  straight 
,he  introduction  of  numerouB  manholes  UMofman- 
the  whole  system  is  brought  under  per-  holw,""^  ""'^ 
1  can  be  examined  at  any  time  without 
I  to  breaking  open  the  ground;    and 
dinary  stoppage  may  be  removed  from 
.  the  aid  of  special  tools  applicable  for 
d  which  are  applied  at  the  manholes. 
lying  sewerB  in  straight  lines  with  man-  straight  Unr 
,or  ventilators  at  every  point  of  change  Jf^of^ai^i, 
1  which  is  30  great  an  improvement  on  lin'on.  C.B. 
'  laying  sewera  in  crooked  line^,  is  due  to 
id  forethought  of  Mr.  Bobert  Rawlinson, 
>cal  Government  Board.     The  general 
the  sewers  of  a  tonn  will  be  seen  from 
L  represents  the  sanitary  works  of  the  Dncriptionof 

*"  i>-"'«'in      From  an  examination  of        *    ' 


164  OOUBSE  OF  SEWEBS. 

this  plan,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  branch  sewers  are 
for  the  most  part  laid  in  straight  lines,  with  manholes  at 
all  lateral  deviations;  the  detail  arrangement  of  the 
Dtteription  of    manholes  of  the  minor  sewers  is  shown  in  Plate  X.    It 
*•  will  be  observed  from  these  detail  arrangements,  that 

in  all  cases  in  which  more  than  one  sewer  enters  a  man- 
hole, the  sewer  forming  the  principal  outfall  is  cx)n- 
structed  at  a  lower  level  than  the  sewers  discharging 
Reasons  for       into  the  manhole.     This  arrangement  is  adopted  for  two 
sewen^Ui  steps,  reasons,  one  being  to  aid  ventilation,*  as  will  be  here- 
after explained,  and  the  other  being  to  aid  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  sewers.     For    example,  take  Fig.   8, 
Plate  X.,  and    we  find   three   sewers,  B,  D,  E,  all 
meeting  at  about  the  same  level,  but  the  sewer  A, 
which  has  to  discharge  the  contents  of  the  other  sewers^ 
is  situated  at  a  lower  level  in  order  to  assist  the  dis- 
charge, and  so  every  sewer  is  provided  with  a  free  out- 
fall.   If  this  arrangement  were  not  adopted,  we  should 
find,  at  times,  some  inconvenience  arise.    For  example, 
the  general  effect  of  a  sudden  enlargement  in  a  sewer  is 
to  check  the  velocity.  If  the  sewer  D,  Fig.  8,  Plate  X, 
discharged  into  the  sewer  A,  both  sewers  being  of  the 
same  size  and  having  the  same  inclination,  a  loss  of 
velocity  would  take  place  in  passing  the  manhole  G, 
and  therefore  if  the  sewer  D  at  the  time  was  running 
full  bore,  the  sewage  would  head  up  in  the  manhole  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  up  for  the  head  lost  by  tha 
enlargement  at  the  manhole,  although  in  this  case  no 
evil  would  result.    But  supposing  the  sewers  B  and  E 
enter  the  sewer  at  the  same  level,  and  one  sewer  is 
larger  than  the  other,  unless  the  manhole  is  of  great 
size,  the  discharge  of  the  larger  sewer  will  interfere 
with  the  discharge  of  the  smaller  sewer.    The  author 
has  seen  a  case  in  which,  in  time  of  storm,  the  smaller 
sewer  could  not  discharge  its  contents,  and  it  therefore 
flooded  the    neighbouring  cellars.     In  the  following 

♦  Vide  p.  372. 
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woodcnt,Fig.l5,i8  Bhown  the  mode  in  wliicb  stoppages 
are  removed  from  modem  sewers.    The  sewer-mon  has  Remoni  of 
suspended  a  lighted  lamp  in  the  lamphole  L,  and  has  ^^^''  '"*" 
descended  the  manhole  M,  and  with  a  series  of  tools 


attached  to  canes,  similar  to  those  used  by  chimney- 
sweepers, he  is  about  to  remove  the  stoppage.    The 
man  will  be  able  to  see  when  the  sewer  is  clear,  as 
between  the  manhole  and  lamphole  the  sewer  is  laid  in 
a  perfectly  straight  line,  and  so  soon  as  the  obstruction 
is  removed,  he  will  be  able  to  see  the  light  suspended 
at  the  lamphole.     Some  of  the  tools  used  for  the  TmU  oud  Ik 
removal  of  stoppages  are  shown  in  Plate  XXIII.,  and  as  ^Ji^iJ^ 
the  illustrations  speak  for  themselves,  no  further  de-  Pi't^ixilL 
scription  of  the  plate  is  necessary. 

^e  main  lines  of  sewers  are  not  necessarily  laid  in 
perfectly  straight  lines,  but  curves  are  introduced  in 
their  course ;  the  resistance  of  these  curves  to  the  flow 
of  the  sewage  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  smallness 
of  the  angle  of  divergence  from  straight  lines,  and  with 
the  greater  radius  of  curvature.  It  is  desirable  to  form 
in  the  floor  of  manholes,  curved  channels  for  connecting 
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Friction  of 
bends. 


the  sewers.    From  the  following  formula  of  Weisbach 
the  friction  of  bends  may  be  calculated : — 


h 

V 

a 

r 
6 

c 


head  of  water  neoeesary  to  overoome  the  angular  friction, 
▼elocity  in  feet  per  seoond. 


angle  in  degrees, 
radins  of  pipe, 
radins  of  the  bend. 
64*38. 
coefficient. 


Fio.  16. 


A  = 


As 


^  X  s:;  X  ^;  or, 


90 


579-4 


X  a  X  c*. 


V 


Bcardmore's 
formula  for 
bendi. 


The  coefficient  o  is  found  by  the  formula 


c=    181  X  1 


•847(:)J 


For, 


r  =  oi 

•2 

•3 

•4 

•5 

•6 

•7 

•8 

•9 

10 

c  =  USl 

•188 

•158 

•206 

•294 

440 

•661 

•977 

1408 

1^978 

In  Beardmore's  valuable  Hydraub'c  Tables  the 
formula  of  Bobinson  adapted  from  French  experiments 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  resistance 
offered  by  bends  in  pipes  or  channels  to  the  flow  of 
water,  to  which,  however,  Mr.  Beardmore  added  a  cor- 
rection for  the  variable  quantities  due  both  to  the 
angle  and  the  volume  flowing.  The  amended  formula 
stands : — 

,      V«  X  8,  X  N  X    0003 

7i        ■ 


head  in  inches  to  overcome  resistance, 
velocity  in  inches  per  second, 
line  of  angle, 
number  of  bends. 

J  =  hydraulic  moan  depth  of  pipe. 
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V 
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Lo0B  of  head  caused  by  bends  should  in  all  calculations 
be  deducted  from  the  actual  head,  and  the  calculation 
should  then  be  made  with  the  reduced  head. 

When  bends  are  used  it  is  usual  to  give  the  sewers  increased  fall 
a  little  extra  fall*  in  the  bend  to  compensate  for  the  ^    ^^  ' 
increased  friction. 

By  the  arrangement  adopted   of  allowing  sewers  Alternate  liDes 
to   join    in  manholes,  it    not  unfrequently  happens  for'dlwharee!* 
that  if  one  line  of  sewer  is  blocked,  another  line  may  . 
be  used  for  the  discharge.    For  example,  in  Plate  X., 
Fig.  7,  we  have  the  representation  of  a  manhole  in 
which  three  sewers  run  out,  and  only  one  runs  into  it. 
If  any  one  of  those  three  sewers  were  stopped,  either  of 
the  other  two  would  still  furnish  an  outfall  for  the 
district  above  the  manhole.    By  such  an  arrangement 
as  this  the  area  injuriously  affected  by  a  stoppage  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  as  to  Back  drainage. 
the  course  in  which  sewers  should  be  laid.  The  officers 
of  the  late  General  Board  of  Health  insisted  that  back 
drainage  was  the  proper  plan  to  adopt;  other  autho- 
rities, equally  eminent,  have  considered  that  less  in- 
terference is  caused  to  property,  by  constructing  the 
public  sewers  in  the  public  streets.  The  following 
woodcuts  show  the  different  systems.  Fig.  17  is  a 
representation  of  the  plan  of  draining  to  the  street,  and 
Fig.  18  shows  the  same  block  of  buildings  draining  to 
the  back.  The  author  in  the  course  of  his  experience  Economical 
has  found  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  more  economical  to  the  ^^^  eration*. 
local  authorities,  and  far  safer,  to  place  the  public 
sewers  in  the  public  thoroughfares  than  in  privat<e  land 
at  the  back  of  houses.  The  modem  system  of  sewers 
laid  out  in  straight  lines,  with  manholes  for  inspection, 
80  as  to  place  the  system  of  sewerage  completely  under 
control,  is  not  applicable  to  back  drainage,  as  manholes 
cannot  be  inserted  on  private  property  at  the  back  of 
houses  without  serious  inconvenience  and  encroachment 
on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  private  citizens.     To 
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carry  BewoiB  through  private  property  not  unfreqaently 
leada  to  much  ill-feeling  being  manifeeted  against  the 
local  anthorities,  and  also  often  entails  great  hardship 


upon  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  premises.  More- 
over, ft  local  authority  has  no  power  to  construct  sewets 
through  private  grounds,  except  by  purchasing  the 
right  of  easement  which,  in  many  caeee,  becomes  a 
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serious  item  of  expense.    The  objection  raised  against  Objection 
the  drainage  to  the  street  has  arisen  from  haying  to  ^g^^thr***' 
carry  honse-drains  through  or  under  the  houses.    This  «*"«*• 
is  an  objection  when  house-drains  are  imperfectly  con- 
structed, and  would  equally  apply  to  back  drainage,  for 
unless  we  have  sewers  both  at  the  front  and  back  of  the 
house,  many  houses  would  require  the  drains  to  be  laid 
under  them.    To  guard  against  the  evils  arising  from  Regulation*  in 
accidents  to  house-drains,  the  local  authorities  in  new 
districts  have  power  to  introduce  such  building  regula- 
tions, so  as  to  retain  certain  spaces  about  buildings  to 
be  erected,  and  where  these  spaces  exist  at  the  sides  of 
the  buildings  the  drainage  can  be  brought  from  the 
back  without  traversing  the  house.    In  other  cases  an 
arrangement  of  passages  may  be  left  at  the  back  of 
houses,  in  which  the  sewers  can  be  constructed,  so  that 
the  advantages  of  back  drainage  may  be  secured  with- 
out the  drawback  of  having  the  sewers  constructed  on 
property  which  it  is  not  easy  to  get  at.     With  perfectly 
constructed  and  well-ventilated  house^lrains,  the  evils 
of  carrying  them  through  or  under  houses  are  more 
imaginary  than  real,  therefore  the  plea  of  perfecting 
the  house  drainage  is  no  valid  reason  for  the  invasion 
of   private   property.     The  remarkably  good  health  Effects  of 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  is  very  ^^^^  f^^^^ 
conclusive  evidence  that  no  great  evils  arise  from  carry-  London. 
ing  sewers  under  houses,  as  nearly  every  house  in 
London  has  a  drain  under  it.     There  are  many  cases  Sewers  carried 
where  it  is  necessary  to  carry  public  sewers  through  J^^tf 
private  property,  but  such  cases  should  form  the  excep-  property. 
tion,  and  not  the  rule.     In  considering  a  system  of  Outfall. 
sewers  in  reference  to  the  general  outfall,  it  will  some- 
times be  found  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  deviate 
from  the  lines  of  natural  drainage  of  the  district ;  and 
in  order  to  secure  a  good  outfall,  hills  may  be  tunnelled, 
or  valleys  crossed  by  means  of  aqueducts  or  syphons. 
In  carrying  out  a  system  of  sewers,  the  natural  streams  Natural  streams 
should  not  be  covered  over  and  converted  into  sewers,  convirt^^^o 


sewers. 
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bat  such  streams  should  be  conveyed  through  the  dis- 

tricty  and  be  protected  against  pollution  from  sewage. 

Chmnnels  for      These  natural  channels  should  receive  the  attention  of 

to  be  im-         the  engineer,  as  they  may  often  1^  improved  so  as  to 

proved.  expedite  the  discharge  of  the  surface  water  from  the 

district 
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INTEBCEPTING  SEWERS. 


The  engineer  who  is  charged  with  the  design  of 
works  of  sewerage  should  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  principle  of  interception.     It  may  often  happen  Financial  suc- 

x"Lxxi-i5  •!  i?  1-  x^j*  •  ^  cess  depends  on 

that  the  fiDancial  success  of  a  scheme  for  disposing  of  intercepting 
the  sewage  of  a  district  will   depend  upon  the  con-  **^®'*- 
struction  of  proper  intercepting  sewers^  that  is,  certain 
portions  of  the  sewage  should  be  intercepted  in  the 
higher  portions  of  the  district,  and  not  allowed  to 
gravitate  down  to  the  lowest  level,  and  so  the  sewage 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  such  district  may  often  be 
conveyed  by  direct  gravitation  to  a  suitable  outfall, 
leaving  only  the  sewage  of  the  lowest  zones  to  be  dealt 
with  by  artificial  power.     Not  unfrequently  the  inter- 
cepting sewer  will  form  the  only  outfall  of  the  district, 
as  the  sewage  of  the  lower  district  may  be  pumped  into 
it    In  districts  in  which  there  is  but  a  small  longi-  Districts  in 
tudinal  fall,  and  comparatively  great  lateral  falls,  the  Option  should 
work  of  interception  will  form  an  essential  feature  in  ^  carried  out. 
the  scheme  of  sewerage.     In  large  towns  the  work  of 
interception  may  be  carried  out  with  advantage,  and 
thereby  often  reduce  the  cost  of  the  system  of  sewerage,  Saving  eflfected 
as  when  this  principle  is  fully  carried  out,  a  large  town  tion.     ^^ 
is  divided  by  intercepting  sewers   into  a  number  of 
smaller  areas ;  and  as  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  much 
cheaper,  proportionately  to  the  population  and  area,  to 
drain  a  small  town  than  a  large  one,  so  a  large  town 
divided  into  districts  by  intercepting  sewers  can  often 
be  drained  more  effectually  and  cheaply  than  if  all  the 
sewers  were  allowed  to  flow  to  one  common  level.    In 
fact,  a  sewer  may  be  compared  to  a  cone,  the  base  of 
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Fio.  19. 


i 


which  rests  in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  dist 
the  apex  terminates  in  the  highest.  A  s] 
intercepting  sewers  would  cut  this  cone,  ; 
saving  in  cost  might  be  represented  by  the  diff 

cost  of  construct 
portion   of   the 
sewer  represente 
frustum  of  the 
(Fig.  19),  belo^ 
tercepting  sewer 
construction  of 
smaller  cone  B, 
of    which    wou 
mence  at  the  intercepting  sewer,  and  the  1 
at  the  lowest  level  of  the  district,  due  allo^ 
course  being  made  for  any  extra  sewer  that 
required  in  carrying  out  the  principle  of  inte 
Large  di«tricu.  In  large  districts  the  principle  of  interception 
essential  element  of  safety:  by  dividing  the 
area  into  smaller  districts  the  volume  of  sc 
rainfall  is  brought  more  under  control  than  in 
where  the  volume  of  sewage  is  large,  and  is  al 
fall  down  to  the  lowest  level  of  the  district 
coast  towns  the  principle  of  interception  is  also 
importance.     The  low-level  sewers  in  such  disi 
usually  tide-locked,  therefore  it  is  of  manifes 
tage  to  intercept  the  sewage  of  the  higher  pt 
the  district,  and  to  lead  it  away,  together  with 
fall,  by  a  distinct  outfall,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
tide-locked  sewers  of  the  district.     The  prii 
interception  is  well  understood  in  the  great 
works  that  have  been  carried  out  in  the  fen  di 
this  country.    These  large  areas  are  entirely  su 
by  intercepting  drains,  which  catch  the  rainfa 
higher  districts,  and  lead  it  oflF  by  gravitatio 
natural  outlets,  leaving  only  the   rain  fallin| 
London  sewers,  low  lands  to  be  dealt  with   by  artificial   me 
many  towns  this  principle  of  interception  has  : 


Sea-coast 
towns. 


Fen  districts 
an  example. 
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main  feature  in  the  scheme  of  sewerage,  and  in  the  case 

of  London  it  has  received  its  full  development.    The  i>i»trict«  that 

xi        1  •         1  •   1  /•        1     •         overgrow  ex- 

author  has  seen  many  cases  in  which  towns  after  being  Lsting  sewen. 
sewered  have  increased  so  rapidly  in  size  and  population 
that  the  original  sewers  have  become  too  small,  the 
consequence  of  which  has  been  that  the  lower  portions 
of  the  district  have  been  frequently  inundated.  By 
the  introduction  into  these  overgrown  towns  of  a  system 
of  intercepting  sewers,  cutting  the  sewers  already  con- 
structed, the  sewage  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  district 
may  often  be  harmlessly  conveyed  away,  leaving  the 
sewers  of  the  lower  district  ample  in  size  to  deal  with 
the  volume  of  sewage  which  is  locally  due  to  them,  and 
80,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  the  ejQ&ciency  of  the 
original  sewerage  works  may  be  restored. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


SECTIONAL   FORM  OF  SEWERS. 


Correct  form 
of  importaDce. 


Principles  on 
which  sewers 
shoald  be  con- 
structed. 


External  forces 
acting  on  a 
sewer. 


Lateral 
movement 
of  earth. 


Splitting  of 
pipe  Mwers. 


Great  variety  in  the  shape  of  sewers  has  been  adopted 
by  various  authorities  at  different  periods.  The  adop^ 
tion  of  a  correct  sectional  form  for  the  sewers  of  a  dia* 
trict  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance,  and  when  the 
object  to  be  falfiUed  by  sewers  is  fully  and  scientifically 
considered,  the  correct  shape  to  be  adopted  under 
varying  circumstances  may  be  easily  arrived  at.  La 
practice  sewers  should  be  constructed  of  such  a  form  as 
to  convey  away,  with  a  maximum  velocity,  both  the 
minimum  and  maximum  flows,  and  they  should  also  be 
constructed  so  as  to  ensure  their  stability  without  an 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  material.  The  externaL— -^^ 
forces  acting  upon  a  sewer  are,  the  weight  of  the  eart 
over  the  sewer  acting  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  an 
the  weight  of  the  earth  pressing  horizontally  on  th 
sides,  the  amount  of  the  horizontal  pressure  dependiu] 
on  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  earth.  Tlie  circular 
is  no  doubt  the  strongest  for  all  purposes  of  construction 
because  any  pressure  applied  at  any  particular  point  i 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  structure.  Theoreti 
cally,  as  the  pressure  is  greatest  vertically,  and 
horizontally,  an  elliptically  shaped  sewer  would 
resist  the  forces  at  work  tending  to  crush  it. 
are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  greatest  pressure 
the  lateral  pressure,  as  in  the  case  of  some  ground 
which,  when  cut  into,  has  the  property  of  what  is 
called  "creeping,"  or  moving  into  the  sewer  trench 
with  almost  irresistible  force.  The  author  has  bad 
experience  in  such  cases,  in  which  lines  of  good  pipe 
sewers  have  been  completely  split  along  the  top  and 
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bottom  of  the  sewer,  thus  showing  that  the  pressure 
was  lateral.  In  the  construction  of  sewers  the  external 
pressure  the  sewer  has  to  bear  is  but  one,  and  not  the 
primary  element  that  has  to  be  considered,  for  it  has 
already  been  noted  that  a  certain  miuimum  velocity  is 
required  in  all  sewers  that  are  to  be  self-cleansing; 
and  when  considering  the  question  of  the  flow  through 
the  sewer,  the  less  the  length  of  the  wetted  perimeter  in 
proportion  to  the  sectional  area,  by  so  much  will  the 
velocity  of  flow  be  increased.    It  is  therefore  advisable  Sewew  with 

adopt  for  sewers  having  an  intermittent  now  such  a  ^o^, 
sectional  form  as  to  ensure  the  greatest  velocity  when 
the  smallest  volume  is  flowing  through  them,  and  for 
this  reason  in  sewers  that  are  subject   to  constant 
fluctuation  of  the  flow,  the  oval  form  will  be  found 
to  be  the  best.     In  sewers  in  which  the  volume  of  Sewen  with 
sewage  to    be  conveyed    is  large  and  uniform,  the  '*°*®""  ^^* 
circular    form   answers   best,   as    it    is    cheaper   and 
stronger  when  constructed.    In  Plate  lU.  are  shown  a  Description  of 
number  of  sewers  of  various  sections  that  have  from     *** 
time  to  time  been  used.    Fig.  1  represents  the  form 
generally  adopted  by  the  Bomans ;   it  is  constructed  Roman  sewer. 
with  a  flat  invert,  straight  sides,  and  with  a  semicir- 
cular arch.    Fig.  2  is  an  improvement  on  the  Boman 
type.     This  form   was  introduced   into  England    by  Sewer  of  period 
Special  ordinance  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.     In  this  ^     ^^    ' 
Case   the  invert  is  slightly   curved,  the  sides  being 
straight,  and  the  arch  semicircular.    Fig.  3  shows  a  improTed 
ftirther  improvement  on  Fig.  2,  the  invert  in  this  case  '^*^' 
l^eing  made  semicircular,  like  the  arch.    Fig.  4  is 
cinother  improvement,  adopted  in  some  of  the  London 
%ewers,  in  which  the  curved  invert  is  reduced  to  a 
smaller  circle  than  that  of  the  arch.    Fig.  5  is  a  still 
fxirtber  improvement,  in  which  the  invert,  sides,  and 
arch  are  curved.    This  form  has  been  used  in  West- 
minster, Lambeth,  and  Finsbury.    Fig.  6  represents  a 
form  of  sewer  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  5,  except  that  the 
sewer  is  inverted^  the  larger  circle  forming  the  invert, 
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Large  London 
Mwen. 


Oral  London 
Mwen. 


-I 

and  the  smaller  the  arch.  This  form  was  once  ail 
Westminster,  but  with  no  very  great  succeas.  11 
represents  an  oval  sewer  constructed  in  staMUl 
as  used  in  Edinburgh.  Fig.  8  represents  an  6Uq| 
sewer,  as  used  at  Westminster.  Fig.  9  repiii 
an  oval  sewer,  as  used  by  Mr.  J.  PhiUips^  CU| 
Westminster.  The  mode  of  striking  out  this  ml 
shown  in  Fig.  22,  page  181.  Fig.  10  represents  aj 
which  was  generally  used  when  constmctin|^  |j 
sewers  in  the  early  London  sewerage  works.  Thil^ 
of  sewer  was  found  to  be  very  liable  to  stoppage^  K| 
generally  constructed  of  a  size  totally  out  of  aSm 
portion  to  the  wants  of  the  district  which  it^\ 
intended  to  drain,  consequently  sedimentary  dp|l 
collected  in  the  angles,  which  greatly  retaidti^ 
velocity.  Fig.  11  represents  an  oval  sewer  used  if^- 
London  districts,  which  is  a  great  improvement  onl 
of  Fig.  10.  Fig.  12  is  a  similar  sewer  to  that  of  'E^ 
the  only  difference  being  the  mode  in  which,  the  |i 
was  built  up,  Fig.  10  as  a  work  of  construction  li 
preferable  to  that  of  Fig.  12,  but  both  are  inapplkl 
in  the  construction  of  ordinary  town  sewers.  Eii| 
Plate  IV.,  represents  the  section  of  a  modem  f 
shaped  sewer  built  entirely  of  brickwork;  it  I 
correct  representation  of  the  outfall  sewer  constnM 
by  the  author  at  Bedhill.  Fig.  2  is  a  representaiM 
the  outfall  sewer  constructed  by  the  author  at  Ba|g| 
Reigate  sewer.  The  section  is  taken  at  the  point  where  the  Mj 
passes  under  Park  Hill,  in  tunnel.  Fig.  3  is  a  M 
sentation  of  the  outfall  sewer  of  Beigate,  at  a  fR 
where  it  is  carried  in  embankment.  The  two  it 
sewers  used  in  this  case  are  equal  in  ^^la^hmH 
capacity  to  the  oval  sewer  Fig.  2.  This  fom  J 
adopted  in  order  to  reduce  the  height  of  the  enAM 
ments,  and  arrangements  are  made  at  the  ends  ofv 
double  sewer,  so  that  when  there  is  a  small  ski 
flowing  through  the  sewers,  it  can  be  diverted  eatil 
through  one  or  other  of  the  sewers.     Fig.  4  repnail 


Description  of 
Plate  IV. 


Redhill  sewer. 


PLATE    XRn 
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a  circular  sewer  ezecnted  in  brickwork.    Fig.  5  repre-  Soathampton 
sents  a  section  of  a  sewer  as  used  at  Southampton,  with  *®^®'' 
a  flat  invert ;   for  the  conveyance  of  small  volumes  of 
sewage  this  form  of  sewer  cannot  bear  comparison 
with  the  ordinary  oval  sewer.     Probably  the  shape 
was  adopted  for  the  convenience  of  cleansing,  as  the 
flat  invert  formed  a  better  footway  for  the  men  tra- 
versing the  sewer  than  the  sharp  curves  of  the  invert 
of  the  ordinary  oval  sewer.    Fig.   6  represents  the  Oral-pipe 
section  of  an  earthenware-pipe  sewer  used  a  few  years  *®'^®^* 
ago.    This  form  is  not  now  generally  used,  as  it  is 
found  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  making  the  pipes 
of  true  section,  and  consequently  when  laid  they  form 
an  imperfect  sewer.    Fig.  7  represents  the  section  at  a 
junction  of  two  oval  sewers,  showing  the  way  in  which 
the  sewers  are  joined.    Fig.  8  represents  a  plan  and 
section  showing  the  junction  of  three  sewers,  and  the 
way  in  which  these  communications  are  usually  formed. 
Fig.  9  represents  a  section  of  a  Paris  sewer,  the  sewer  Paris  sewer, 
proper  occupying  the  small  space  shown  below  the 
truck.     On  each  side  of  the  sewer  rails  are  fixed,  upon 
which  a  truck,  carrying  a  disc  fitting  into  the  sewer,  is 
made  to  travel ;  the  sewage  heading  up  at  the  back  of 
the  disc  propels  the  apparatus  forward.     When  the 
sediment  increases  in  front  of  the  disc  to  such   an 
extent  as  to  impede  its  progress,  the  truck  is  drawn 
forward,  and  the  solid  matter  is  taken  from  before  the 
disc  and  thrown  into  the  truck.     It  should  be  observed 
that  round  the  edge  of  this  disc  are  numbers  of  small 
holes,  and  as  the  water  heads  up  behind  the  disc  it  is 
discharged  with  a  certain  velocity  through  the  holes, 
and  so  washes  away  the  sediment  immediately  in  front 
of  the  disc,  and  thus  somewhat  accelerates  the  progress 
of   the  apparatus.    The  gas  and  water    pipes   were 
inserted  in  the  subway  of  the  sewer  as  shown,  fixed 
upon  brackets,  but  it  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  the  introduction  of  gas  pipes  into  these  combined 
aubways  and  sewers  is  attended  with  some  inoonveni- 
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Proposed 
Brnsaels  sower. 


Adrantages  of 
oval  sewers. 


Old  form  of 
oral  sewer. 


ence  and  danger,  and  of  late  they  have  been  r«noYeJL 
In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen 
from  the  insertion  of  gas  mains  into  sewer  sabwayi^ 
M.  YersluySy  in  a  drainage  project  for  Bmssels,  prth 
posed  to  introduce  another  form  of  sewer  and  subway, 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  10,  the  water  pipes  in  this  caae 
being  arranged  on  brackets  on  one  side  of  the  seweTi 
the  gas  pipes  being  laid  in  a  long  series  of  troughs  of 
water  on  the  other  side,  the  idea  being  that  the  gas 
pipes  being  laid  in  water  of  greater  depth  than  tli0 
pressure  within  the  pipe,  would  check  the  tendency  a^ 
the  gas  to  escape;    but  this  suggestion  has  not  a^ 
present  been  acted  upon,  and  the  plan  remains  untried^ 
In  studying  the  best  form  of  sewer.  Figs.  11, 12,  an.^ 
13  show  at  once  the  advantages  of  the  oval  over  othi 
forms  given  in  these  figures.  It  will  be  seen  from 
figures  that  with  the  oval  sewer  a  greater  depth 
sewage,  with  a  less  exposed  surface,  is  maintained, 

Fio.  20. 


—JJ 


in  any  other  form ;  therefore,  in  all  cases  in  which  th< 
volume  of  sewage  is  liable  to  fluctuation,  the  oval  or^ 
egg-shaped  foroa  should  invariably  be  adopted.   Fig.  14:^ 
represents  an  earthenware-pipe  sewer  constructed  in 
tunneL    The  above  woodcut,  Fig.  20,  shows  the  mode 
adopted  in  striking  out  modem  egg-shaped  sewers. 
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This  fonn  of  sewer  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Oirai  sewer 
nnlKps,  Cj;.,  in  the  year  1846.    We  wiU  in  future  mJ^^^'^SuJ., 
all  it  the  old  form  of  oyal  sewer  to  distinguish  it  from 
he  new  form  of  oval  sewer.    In  the  old  form  of  oval  Proportion  of 
ewer  (Fig.  20)  the  following  proportions  are  observed :  ^^ ^  ^^^ 
vertical  height  equals  one  and  a  half  times  the  trans- 
erse  diameter,  radius  of  invert  equals  one-fourth  the 
ransverse  diameter,  radias  of  sides  equals  the  vertical 
iiameter  or  one  and  a  haK  times  the  transverse  diameter. 


Tables  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  16,  17, 18,  23,  24,  and  25,  give  Tables  reUti 


to  old  form  oi 


sewer. 


he  velocities,  and  Tables  Nos.  33,  34,  and  35,  give  the  ^^ 
lischarges  of  sewers  constructed  of  the  proportions 
ihown  in  Fig.  20. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  adopt  the  oval 
hape,  but  with  dimensions  differing  from  the  above 
proportions ;  as,  for  example,  when  carrying  a  sewer  in 
m  embankment^  or  when  the  shallowness  of  the  cutting 
irill  not  permit  of  the  full  vertical  depth  being  given 
x>  the  sewer,  in  which  case  the  proportion  of  egg-shaped 
lewers  having  smaller  vertical  dimensions  than  one  and 
\  half  times  the  transverse  diameter,  may  be  found  by 
^e  following  formula,  which  was  described  in  a  paper  FormaU  for 
by  Mr.  S.  A.  Eeade,  M.  A.,  read  before  the  Society  of  ^^'^  "''•"• 
Engineers : — 


7 


(1)  R  =  J  (-^  +  r  +  r,). 


(2)  A  =  j^  I  aifi?  -  n«)  +  90(r«  +  V)  J  -  d(R  -  ,). 

(3)C  =  ^{a(B-rO  +  90(r  +  rOJ. 

B  beiDg  the  radius  of  the  fiide ; 
r  of  the  arch ; 
r|  of  the  inyert ; 
d  the  dietance  between  the  centres  of  the  circles,  or  equal  the  depth 

minus  r  +  Tj  ; 
A  Is  the  area ; 
C  the  dreumference ; 
a  the  angle  which  is  subtended  by  the  arc  forming  the  sides,  and 

may  be  foond  from  its  sine  or  tan. ;  for 

sine  a  =  = ,  tan.  a  =  ^ ; 

R  —  r,  R  —  r 

flr  s  8-14159. 
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New  ibrmef 
ofmlMwer, 


Proportion  of 
new  oral 
sewer. 


The  new  form  of  oval  sewer,  the  idea  of  which  ii 
also  due  to  Mr.  John  Phillips,  C.E.,  and  the  particulan 
of  which  were  forwarded  by  its  inventor  to  the  aathor 
shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  thia 
work,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  21. 

Fio.  21. 


Tables  relating 
to  new  form  of 
oval  sewer. 


Advantages  of 
new  form  of 
oval  sewer. 


In  the  new  form  of  oval  sewer  (Fig.  21)  the  follow 
ing  proportions  are  observed :  vertical  height  C 
equals  one  and  a  half  times  the  transverse  diamete 
AB;  the  radius  of  invert  EG  equals  one-eighth  o 
the  transverse  diameter  A  B ;  the  radius  of  the  side 
F  G  or  F  A  equals  one  and  a  third  times  the  transverse 
diameter.  Tables  Nos.  12, 13, 14, 19, 20, 21,  26,  27,  and 
28,  give  the  velocities,  and  Tables  Nos.  36,  37,  and  38, 
give  the  discharge  of  sewers  constructed  of  the  propor- 
tions shown  in  Fig.  21.  The  new  form  of  oval  sewer 
has  been  successfully  tested  by  the  author,  and  it  has 
some  points  that  will  specially  recommend  its  adoption 
in  many  localities.  The  new  form  is  stronger  than 
the  old  form,  and  under  certain  conditions  of  small 
volumes  of  flow  it  is  better  adapted  to  be  a  self-cleansing 
sewer  than  the  old  form  of  oval  sewer.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  velocity  is  solely  due  to  the 
effect  of  gravity,  and  gravity  is  represented  by  the  fall 
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Ebe  surfaoe  of  a  liquid  in  motion.    In  the  new  form 

ewer,  as  a  gi?en  Tolume  of  sewage  will  fill  the  sewer 

%  greater  yertical  height  than  in  the  old  form  of 

er,  it  is  consequently  found  that,  with  moderate 

ntities  of  sewage  flowing  in  the  sewers,  there  is  a 

iter  surface  fall  and  velocity  of  flow  in  the  new 

a  of  sewer  than  in  the  old  form  of  sewer. 

Hher  modes  have  been  adopted  for  setting  out  oval  Other  form«  of 

ers;    for  example,  Fig.    22  represents  the  mode  <^^»i»«w^«»- 

Fig.  22. 


pted  by  Mr.  John  Phillips  in  the  construction  of  oval 
erSy  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  get  increased  height 
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• 

intkesewer.  In  this  case  AB  ==  1|GD;  AEsOD; 
AP  =  iofOD;GE  =  iofOD;CH  =  iofCD; 
I  £  is  paiallel  to  LM.    This  form  of  sewer  has 
advantages,  espeeially  in  cases  where  greater  head 
is  required  than  is  giy^i  by  an  oval  sewer  of 


LoBgtontaiiiiei  propcMiionSy  as,  for  example,  in  a  tminel.    The 

tions  of  the  head  of  this  sewer  have  been  made  nse 
by  the  author  in  a  tonnel  sewer  under  the  town 
Longton,  in  conjmiction  with  the  proportions  of  the  n 
oval  sewer  as  shown  in  Fig.  21.    Fig.  23  shows  anoth 
mode  of  setting  out  the  section  of  oval  sewers.   This 
of  sewer  was  designed  by  Mr.  T.  Hawksley,  G.E.y  FJS.S. 
It  is  somewhat  easier  of  construction,  but  is  not  such 
perfect  carrier  of  sewage,  when  the  quantity  is  redu 
to  a  comparatively  small  volame,  as  the  sewers  descri 
in  Figs.  20  and  21*    In  this  case  D  E  ==  C  D.    Mr^ 
Hawksley  gives  the  following  particulars  respecti 
this  form  of  sewer :  as  compared  with  a  cireuliur  sewe 
of  the  same  diameter  the  area  is  ''as  996  to  785  =  1 
to  1 ;  therefore  when  the  areas  are  equal,  the  diametei 
will  be  as  8  to  9  nearly,"  and  from  hence  he  lays  do 
the  following  rules.     1.  Find  "the  diameter  of  th 
circular  sewer  capable  of  affording  the  requisite  amoun 
of  drainage,  deduct  its  ninth  part,  the  remainder  is  th 
horizontal  diameter  of  the  equivalent  oval  sewer. 
''  Add  one-eighth  to  the  diameter  of  an  oval  sewer,  thi 
sum  is  the  diameter  of  the  equivalent  circular  sewer 
the  discharge,  declivity,  and  drainage  area,"  will 
the  same  as  for  the  circular  sewer  so  found. 
Small  sewen         For  all  ordinary  purposes  it  is  found  in  practice^ 
circular.  that  sewers  up  to  18  inches  internal  diameter  are  best 

constructed  in  earthenware  or  concrete,  and  circular 
in  section.  This  form  of  pipe  is  less  liable  to  be 
distorted  in  the  process  of  manufacture  than  oval 
sewers,  and,  moreover,  any  little  irregularity  in  sec- 
tion in  an  earthenware  pipe  can  be  modified,  from  the 
fact  that  the  circular  pipes  may  be  turned  round,  and 
if  they  do  not  fit  and  make  a  good  joint  one  way,  they 
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maj  often  be  made  to  lie  trae  on  the  invert  by  a  little 
imuiipnlation.    Irregularly  shaped  pipes  shoold  not  be 
allowed  to  be  used  for  sewers,  bat  if,  from  mischance, 
tbey  do  get  into  the  work,  the  evil  is  less  in  circnlar- 
pipe  than  in  oval-pipe  sewers,  as  the  ill  effects  may 
be  modified,  and  moreover  the  percentage  of  distorted 
pipes  is  fSEur  less  for  circular  than  for  oval  pipes,  so 
that  there  is  less  chance  of  their  being  used  in  the 
Vork.    In  sewers  of  larger  diameter  than  18  inches  it  Rule  for  seo 
^honld  be  the  role,  that  when  there  is  8u£Scient  sewage  i^^ge  lewen. 
to  maintain  the  sewer  constantly  ronning  half  fall,  and 
when  the  same  sewer  flows  nearly  full  it  will  be  su£S- 
cient  in  size  to  carry  off  the  maxunam  flow  required, 
then  the  sewer  should  be  made  circular  in  section,  as 
this  is  both  the  cheapest  and  strongest  form  of  sewer. 
In  all  other  casecf,  or  when  the  fluctuation  of  the 
flow  varies  within  greater  limits  than  stated  for  cir- 
cular sewers,  the  section  should  be  oval,  excepting  Limit  to  size 
only  the  case  of  very  small  sewers,  which  may  be  ^  ■*^®"' 
cireular.    Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  inexpedient 
to  construct  any  public  sewer  of  smaller  diameter  than 
9  inches,  not  because,  in  some  cases,  smaller  sized  Small  lewen 
(Biewers  would  not  be  suflicient  to  convey  away  the  full  aa^identai 
volume  of  the  sewage  produced,  but  in  practice  small  8topi»g«» 
sewers  are  very  subject  to  accidental  obstructions,  and 
the  chances  of  stoppage  greatly  increase  in  the  case  of 
a  public  sewer  used  by  many  persons  in  common,  while 
the  danger  and  inconvenience  of  a  stoppage  in  a  sewer  Experience  in 
used  by  many  persons  are  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  ^ydoiu' 
single  house  drain.    The  experience  at  Croydon  in 
reference  to  the  size  of  sewers  has  amply  demonstrated 
the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  drain  numbers  of  houses 
with  small  sewers,  as  will  be  observed  from  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  early  works  of  sewerage  executed  in 
that   town.     Under    the    direction  of   Mr.  William 
Banger,  C.E.,  an  inspector  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  the  town  of  Croydon  was  drained  on  the  small  Lengrth  of 

.If  •  .  J.  I'v*  ji»  1     sewers  con« 

tabular-pipe  system,  and  m  accomplishing  this  work  stmctedin 

Croydon. 
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Number  of 
stoppages  in 
TarioQs  sixed 
sewers. 


Proportion  of 
stoppages  to 
length  of 
sewers. 


aboat  nineteeiD  miles  of  sewers  were  ooostnioled,  yvf 
ing  in  size  from  4  inches  to  21  inches  internal  diamelsr. 
The  size  of  each  length  of  sewer  was  set  forth  ia  i 
report  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cox,  the  first  Suryeyor  d 
Oroydon,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  followiq[ 
lengths  of  the  several  sizes  of  sewers  were  constructed  :-* 


Inches.  Vwi. 
4  =  6350 
6  ==44436 

8  =  6435 

9  =  14100 


IocIms.     F^BCt. 

10  =  2469 

11  =  3324 

12  =  12117 


Inches.  Fed. 
15  =  9518 
18=  1506 
21  =  36 


Total  length  =  100,291  lineal  feel 


Between  the  27th  March,  1852,  and  28th  November, 
1853,  a  period  of  twenty  months,  sixty  stoppages  iock 
place  in  the  4-inch  seweis,  thirty-four  stoppages  in  the 
6-inch  sewers,  one  stoppage  in  the  8-inch  sewers,  one 
stoppage  in  the  9-inch  sewers,  one  stoppage  in  the 
12-inch  sewers,  one  stoppage  in  the  15-inch  sewers,  and 
two  stoppages  in  the  18-inch  sewers.  Galcalated  by  the 
length  of  sewers  of  each  size  in  operation  in  Croydon  at 
the  time,  the  proportion  of  stoppages  to  the  length  of 
each  size  of  sewer  was  as  follows : — 

4-iiioh  sewen,  1  in     106  feet  ,  12-inch  aewers,  1  in  12117  feet 

6    „        „        lin    1307    „  j  15    „        „        1  in    9518 

8  „        p        1  in    6435    „  I  18    „        „        1  in      753 

9  „        „        lin  14100    „  • 


rt 


n 


Stoppages  due 
to  insufficiency 
of  strength  of 
pipes. 


Number  of 
houses  drained 
by  small 
sewers. 


Mr.  Cox  observed  that  the  number  of  stoppages  in 
the  4-inch  sewers  would  have  probably  been  greater, 
but  some  of  these  very  small  sewers  were  taken  up  in 
the  period  and  replaced  by  others  of  larger  size.  AU 
the  stoppages  in  the  12-inch,  15-inch,  and  IS-inch  pipe 
sewers  occurred  from  the  insuflSciency  of  the  strength 
of  the  pipes,  and  their  subsequent  collapse  in  the  work. 
The  stoppages  in  the  smaller  sewers  arose  from  ac- 
cumulations of  such  matters  as  usually  enter  sewers, 
such  as  paper,  hair,  &c.  To  such  an  extent  was  the 
small -pipe  system  carried  in  these  early  works  at 
Croydon,  that  in  one  district  a  sewer  4  inches  diameter 
was    used    for    the  drainage  of    sixteen   houses,  one 
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inches  diameter  for  the  drainage  of  137  houses. 
dd  to  this  the  fact  that,   in  a  part  of  Croydon, 
le  sewers  were  laid  in  the  subsoil  water,  which  rose 
>ove  them,  and  as  tlie  sewers  were  most  imperfectly 
inted  with  clay,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  have  to 
ironicle  so  much  failure  of  work.    It  ought  also  to  be  imperfect 
•served  that  many  of  these  small  and  imperfect  sewers  ^mainln^' 
.11  exist  in  Croydon,  and  continue  to  give  trouble  by  Croydon. 
susoa  of  the  stoppages  that  not  unfrequently  occur  in 
em.    To  show  that  there  was  no  local  c%use  to  account 
r  the  failure  of  the  sewers  at  Croydon,  it  may  be 
Sited  that  between  1863  and  1873  the  author  con-  Sewers  con- 
meted  in  Croydon  upwards  of  forty  miles  of  public  author  in  ^ 
werSy  and  but  a  single  stoppage  lias  occurred  in  any  Croydon. 

these  sewers,  and  in  this  case  the  stoppage  must 
ive  been  wilfully  created,  as  it  was  found  to  have 
3en  caused  by  a  barrow-load  of  bricks,  wliifh  by  some 
Leans  had  found  their  way  into  a  9-incli  sewer. 


(    186    ) 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

HATEBIAU  KMPLOTB0  IN  THE  00N8TBU0TIOH  OT 
8EWEBB  AND  THEIB  MODE  OF  APPUOATIOH. 

Diflereat  kindi  The  materials  that  have  from  time  to  time  beoi  vmi 
'^  in  the  congtruction  of  sewers  are  bricks  of  all 


inverU. 


Selection  of 
materials. 


tiles,  stone,  stoneware,  artificial  stone,  asphalte^ 
concrete,  glass,  iron,  and  timber.  Experience  has  d^ 
monstrated  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  permaneM|f 
and  durability  of  sewer  work,  great  care  is  required  it 
the  selection  of  a  proper  material,  and  that  the  M 
Wear  of  sewer   materials  procurable  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end*    Hi 

inverts  of  sewers  are  particularly  liable  to  wear  ttm 
the  erosion  of  the  water,  and  from  the  grinding  aotiflt 
of  the  sand  and  solid  matter  transported  over  them^ 
There  are  few  brick  sewers  in  London  of  greater  age 
than  fifty  years  which  have  not  been  underpinned,  asi 
provided  with  new  inverts,  and  otherwise  extensive^ 
repaired,  on  account  of  the  destruction  which  has  takoi 
place  from  the  above-named  causes.   In  selecting  maiV' 
rials  for  the  construction  of  sewers,  great  care  shonU 
be  used  in  order  to  secure  those  which  will  be  lei^ 
liable  to  be  affected,  either  by  the  chemical  qualities  oC 
the  sewage,  the  gases  found  in  sewers,  or  by  the  iDfi^ 
chanical  action  of  the  flowing  stream  and  the  material^ 
trau  sported  over  its  bed. 

Small  sewers  and  house-drains  are  now  usually 
structed  of  glazed  stoneware  or  fire-clay  pipes.    It 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  pipes  <f^ 
this  description  were  first  used  as  sewers,  but  in  that 
limited  space  of  time  vast  numbers  have  been  mantK 
factured,  until  the  trade  has  become  of  such  importance 
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that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  principal 
industries  of  the  country.    In  the  early  days  of  the  Failure  of 
manufiMsture  of  sewer  pipes,  when  little  was  known  *«^«rp»P«^ 
Bither  of  the  strength  or  durability  of  the  material^  or 
its  mode  of  application,   failures  resulted  from  the 
injudicious  haste  with  which  pipes  were  used,  in  large 
quantities,  without  any  test  being  applied  as  to  their 
tbility  to  withstand  the  strains  to  which  they  would  be 
lubjected.    As  a  rule,  all  the  early  sewer  pipes  were 
nade  too  thin  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  earth  in 
leep    cuttings,  and    were  very  unequally  and    very 
nsnfficiently  burnt.    As    an    example,  the    case    of  Failure  of  pipes 
Troydon,  already  referred  to  at  page  184,  may  be  taken.  **    **^ 
rhis  town  was  one  of  the  first  that  extensively  adopted 
he  pipe  system,  and  we  find  that  15-inch  earthenware 
>ipes  were  laid  in  this  place  in  cuttings  over  20  feet 
leep,  and  as  the  pipes  were  not  over  well  burnt,  and 
lad  but  a  thickness  of  f  of  an  inch,  or  scarcely  the 
:hickne8S  of  a  modern  6-inch  pipe,  we  are  not  surprised 
bo  find  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  earth  was  brought, 
to  bear  on  them  that  the  sewer  collapsed,  and  in  ^rder 
to  save  the  portions  of  the  work  not  filled  in  it  became 
necessary  to  throw  a  brick  arch  over  the  pipes  to  take 
the  strain.    At  the  present  time  pipes  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sewers,  both  of  stoneware  and  fire-clay,  are 
extensively  and    satisfactorily  used.     Fire-clay  pipes  AdvanUgei 
are  not  generally  considered,  thickness  for  thickness,  as  J^^^^^^^gJ^^ 
strong  or  durable  as  stoneware  pipes.    Fire-clay  pipes  ware  and  fire- 
are,  however,  less  brittle  than  stoneware,  and  are  not  so  *^  *^  ^*^' 
liable  to  fracture  from  percussive  action  as  stoneware 
pipes.    There  are  many  other  descriptions  of  sewer 
pipes  now  in  general  use  which  alternate  between  the 
stoneware  and  fire-clay  varieties,  and  it  will  always  be 
ft  point  for  the  engineer  to  consider  under  what  class  or 
description  his  pipes  shall  be  classified. 

At  the  present  time  stoneware  and  fire-clay  pipes 
are  made  of  the  dimensions  and  thickness  given  in 
Table  No.  40. 
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Tablb  No.  40. 


Insafficiencv  of 

9 

thickneiss. 


Failure  of 

fire-clay 

pipes. 


Stonkwakk. 
McsBni.  Ilcnrjr  lK>alton  and  Od^  Lambeth. 

! 
Intenud^Thi/^     l^t^ngth    Depth     Weight 
«»-    \\^^'       tn           of            of 
meter.     °"^  |  Work.    Soiket     Foot. 

FlBB-CUlT. 

Messrs.  Ingham  and  Son,  Wonkr. 
meter.  ,  "***•  i  Work.  ,  SocksL  |  Foit. 

inches,   inches.,     feet. 

8  :    i         2 
4,1          2 
6        H         2 

9  iJ         2 
10         i          2 
12         1          2 
15        \\     2  to  8 
18        If     2  „  8 

iodws. 

p 

2 

2i 
2i 

IbH. 
6 
9 

28 
29 
46 
72 
91 

inches. 

3 

4 

6 

9 
10 
12 
15 
18 

inches,   ft.  in.    incbea. 

1  :  2  0     li 
^    I  V   \^ 

f       2    0       IX 
i       2    0  '     l{ 

X}      2    0  1     14 

ij    2  6 :  2' 

U      2    6       2 
1|    ,  2    6       2i 

6-4 
811 
lS-8 
21-4 
24-4 
41W 
61-2 
831 

In  the  course  of  his  experience,  the  author  has  fomii 
in  some  cases,  that  the  thickness  given  in  the  abon 
Table  for  fire-clay  pipes  is  not  sufficient.  In  one  em 
especially  which  came  under  his  notice,  a  sewer  18 
inches  internal  diameter,  constructed  of  fire-clay  {»p6i 
having  a  thickness  of  1^  inch,  was  laid  in  a  cuttiag 
about  16  feet  deep,  and  filled  in,  in  wet  weather,  witk 
clay  of  a  very  unstable  character,  when  it  was  found 
that  so  soon  as  the  pipes  had  become  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  moisture,  and  had  taken  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  earth,  they  altered  in  shape,  and  the 
vertical  diameter,  being  no  longer  18  inches,  wai 
reduced  to  15  inches,  when,  in  order  to  prevent  i 
collapse  of  the  sewer,  the  whole  of  the  pipes  were 
removed,  and  a  brick  sewer  substituted.  It  was  fomid 
in  a  few  days  after  the  removal  of  these  pipes  that 
they  had  returned  to  their  circular  shape,  and  were 
subsequently  used  in  a  shallower  cutting.  From  there 
examples  the  author  has  also  found  that  pipes  of  laige 
diameter  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  some  soils  without 
protection,  as  they  get  broken  up.  As  an  example,  in 
a  27-inch  sewer  laid  in  a  16-feet  trench  in  boulder  clay 
which  was  noted  for  "creeping,"  the  pipes  were 
2i^5  inches  in  thickness,  and,  apparently  perfectly  laid, 
were   split  up  at   the   top   and   bottom.     After   tUi 
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iEtilnre  was  observed  the  pipes  were  bedded  in  concrete, 
ind  answered  every  purpose.   It  will  be  seen  that  great  Care  mast  be 
are  and  caution  are  required  in  the  selection  of  the  pipes  "lecThig  ph>c8. 
)  be  used  in  works  of  sewerage  when  executed  in  deep 
nttings^and  in  unstable  ground.     The  best  quality  Quality  of  good 
f  earthenware  pipes  for  sewers  are  those  made  of  a  ^^^^^' 
itreous  imperishable  material  of  sufiScient  strength  to 
)8i8t   fracture,   having  toughness    enougli    to    resist 
locks,  being  tenacious,  hard,  homogeneous,  impervious 
i  character,  uniform  in  thickness,  true  in  section,  and 
erfectly  straight,  uniformly  glazed  both   inside  and 
itside,  free  from  fire  or  other  cracks,  and  when  struck 
lonld  ring  clearly.     Porous  substances  are  not  so  good  Porous  pipes 
I  those  that  are  vitreous  throughout,  and  pipes  burned  objectionable. 
t  a  low  temperature  are  not  so  good  as  those  that 
ftYO  been  subjected  to  a  higher  temperature.     Pipes  Salt  glaze. 
iiat  are  salt  glazed  are  more  durable  and  preferable  to 
iO0e  lead  or  glass  glazed.     Salt  glaze  permeates  the 
hole  body  of  the  material ;  other  glazes  form  merely 
surface  varnish,  which  often  hides  the  defects  of  a 
orthless  material.     The  impermeability  of  a  pipe  may 
B  taken  as  an  element  of  its  durability  and  fitness  for 
5wer  work,  as  the  more  impervious  a  pipe  is  the  better 
ill  it  prevent  the  entrance  into  the  interstices  of  the 
laterial  of  those  agents  which  are  likely  to  exercise  a 
Bstructive  influence  upon  it,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
rystallization  of  water  in  time  of  frost,  or  the  forma- 
on  of  crystals  in  the  presence  of  certain  chemical 
>mpounds,  or  the  direct  chemical   action  of   some 
laterials  found  in  sewers  on  the  material  itself,  and 
hich  will  sooner  or  later  effectually  destroy  some 
ipes.    Pipes  are   tested   for  impermeability  by  first 
rying  the  pipe  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  and  then 
ibmerging  it  in  water,  allowing  it  to  remain  at  least 
venty-four  hours  under  water,  then  removing  it  from 
le  water,  wiping  dry,  and  re-weighing.     Table  No.  41  Table  No.  41. 
ives  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  the  author  on 
16  absorption  of  water  by  pipes.     It  will  be  seen  from 
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Least  absorbent 
pipes  the 


Test  of  sewer 
pipes  to  resist 
chemical 
action* 


Uncertain 
qnality  of 
pipes. 


Iniarioas 
effects  of  lime 
in  material. 


this  Table  that  all  earthenware  and  fire-clay  pipes 
absorb  more  or  less  water,  and  in  judging  of  the  quality 
of  a  pipe  it  mnst  be  considered  that  the  best  pipe  is 
that  which  absorbs  the  least  amount  of  water,  as  it  will 
be  less  susceptible  to  the  destructive  influences  that 
may  arise  from  the  permeation  of  the  material  by 
deleterious  matter  present  in  the  sewage. 

As  a  test  of  sewer  pipes  to  resist  the  action  of  certain 
chemicals  which  in  some  towns  are  allowed  to  enter 
the  sewers,  the  method  adopted  is  to  take  a  piece  of 
the  pipe  and  pulverize  it,  then  to  boil  it  in  hydio* 
chloric  acid,  subsequently  to  wash  on  a  filter,  and  dry, 
noting  the  loss  in  weight.     Dr.  W.  A.  Miller  showed 
some  years  ago  that  stoneware  pipes  could  be  boiled  in 
muriatic  acid  without  suffering  loss  in  weight — ^heoee 
the  repute  in  which  utensils  of  this  description  iA 
held  by  the  manufacturers  of  chemicals.     This  add 
test  IS  very  desirable  when  dealing  with  a  material  of 
which  there  is  the  slightest  doubt.    The  author  hai 
found,  in  the  course  of  his  experience,  that  some  pipes 
that  appear  beautiful  to  the  eye  by  reason  of  thfiir 
perfect   form,  uniform  colour,  and  good  glaze,  and 
which  will  also  ring  well,  are  about  the  worst  possible 
material  that  can  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a 
sewer.    The  failure  of  such  pipes  in  the  ground  is 
certain,  and  is  due  to  the  presence  of  lime  in  the  clay 
of  which  the  pipes  are  made,  and  which  in  the  presence 
of  the  moisture  of  the  earth  renders  the  pipes  rotten. 
Materials  which  may  appear  most   durable,  such,  for 
example,  as  some  pipes  of  the  blue  Stafibrdshire  ware^ 
which  often  contain  lime,  for  it  is  generally  present 
in  the  clays  from  which  they  are  made,  experience 
has  demonstrated  fail  in  the  ground.    Although  blue 
ware  containing  lime,  when  applied  as  in  a   pipe, 
fiedls  in  the  ground,  causing  the  pipe  to  crack  and 
break  from  insufficiency  of  strength,  the  same  material 
when  used  in  bulk,  as  in  brickwork,  is  not  liable  to 
failure  from  this  cause ;  hence,  no  doubt,  if  this  class 
of  pipe  was  made  much  thicker,  they  would  stand  when 
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used  as  sewers.  The  composition  of  the  materials  form- 
ing a  pipe  should  receive  the  most  careful  consideration, 
and  in  any  case  of  doubt  the  engineer  should  seek  the 

Tablb  No.  41. — Sho^ng  the  Absobption  of  Wateb  by  Seweb  Pipes. 


size  of 

Length  of 
Pipe  as 

Thldc- 

Weight 

in  lbs. 

when 

Dry. 

Weight  In 
lbs.  after  24 

of         age  of 

NMMoClfakv. 

Pipeat 

measured 

neaaof 

hours  im- 

Water 

Water  ab- 

meMnred. 

excloflive 

Pipe. 

mersion  in 

ab- 

sorbed by 

of  Socket 

Water. 

sorbed. 

Dry  Pipe. 

mUon  and  Co.,  Lon- 1 
don  pipe      ..     ..J 

Inches. 

fU  in. 

inches. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

6 

1  11 

•75 

31 

31-25 

-25 

•806 

H                   99 

6 

1  11 

•72 

29-5 

29-75 

•25 

•85 

Fisher 

6 

2    0 

•63 

28 

28-75 

•75 

2-68 

Qrtlefpipe    ..     .. 
^ham,  Wortley     .. 

6 

1  11 

•74 

305 

31-75 

1-25 

4-10 

5 

1  11 

•69 

26- 0 

26-5 

-50 

1-92 

iddenfleldpipe    .. 
mltoo  and  Co.,  LonO 
ionpipe       ..     ../ 

9 

2    4 

•92 

73 

73-75 

-75 

1-03 

9 

2    0 

•87 

57-75 

58-75 

1-00 

1-73 

niltoDandOo.,6iaf-\ 
tardihire  pipe      ../ 

9 

1  11 

•87 

51-75 

53-00 

1-25 

2-41 

ifl^  Wovfley  .. 

9 

2    4 

•81 

60-5 

63-25 

2-75 

4-54 

flMfoidnipe..     .. 
NiltoDMidOa,Staf-\ 

9 

2    0 

1-00 

58-0 

62-00 

4-00 

6-89 

12 

2    0 

1-05 

96-0 

97-5 

1-50 

1-56 

Fiaher 

12 

1  11 

1-00 

84-0 

88-0 

4-00 

4-76 

iff  and  Bona  ..     .. 

12 

1  10 

1^02 

66-25 

67-5 

1-25 

1-88 

il0aKandGo.,WQri-\ 
ler  ■•     ••     *• 
HUtcm  and  Co.,  Lon- 
don pipe       ..     .. 

12 

1  11 

1-03 

79-5 

82-5 

3-00 

3-77 

15 

1  11 

1-06 

116-5 

117-0 

-50 

•429 

ioliDnandGo.,6taf-\ 
fioffdahirepipe      ../ 

15 

2    6 

1^26 

1320 

139-0 

7-00 

5-30 

iffandRonfl  ..     .. 

14 

1  10 

1^06 

105-75 

108-75  '  3-00 

2-83 

iloQzandCo. 

15 

1  10 

1^72 

130  00 

137-0    ;  7-00 

5-38 

ghamandScmB    .. 

15 

2    6 

1-31 

1650 

174^5 

9-50 

5-75 

ndton  and  Go. 

18 

2    4 

1-43 

221  0 

226-00 

500 

2-26 

n         n 

18 

2    5 

1-38 

210  0 

217-0 

7-00 

3-33 

advice  of  a  competent  chemist.    The  impermeability  of  Test  of  imper- 
a  pipe  may  be  tested  by  tying  a  piece  of  bladder,  or  ™«*^>i*^y- 
other  suitable  substance,  over  one  end  of  the  pipe, 
then  reversing  it  and  filb'ng  it  with  water.    If  the 
material  is  not  perfectly  impervious  it  will  soon  be 
detected  by  the  sweating  of  the  pipe,  as  it  is  termed, 
or  the  appearance  of  water  oozing  on  the  outside, 
together  with  the  loss  of  water  from  the  interior  of  the 
pipe,  which  will  require  to  be  replenished  if  the  pipe  is 
very  permeable.   The  tenacity  of  the  material  of  which  Tensile 
earthenware  sewer  pipes  are  manufactured  is  a  quality  pjjl^f  ^  **^ 
that  varies  immensely,  even  in  pipes  manufactured  at 
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the  same  time  and  place.  There  are  so  many  circoitf- 
etanoes  which  arise  during  the  process  of  manufactme 
that  may  alter  the  character  of  the  finished  article,  tint 
pipes  of  this  description,  when  required  to  resist  tensile 
strain  such  as  would  arise  when  they  are  working 
under  pressure,  cannot  be  recommended  for  use ;  there- 
fore in  all  cases  when  considerable  pressure  has  to  be 
sustained  it  is  better  to  use  iron.    From  Table  No.  42, 


Table  No.  42. 

Table  No.  42.- 

-Showing  the  j 

3UI18 

TING    I 

*RE88UI 

IE  and 

Teksili 

Strength  of 

Stbength  of  Skweb  Pipes. 

sewer  pipes. 

Bursting 

ToMto 

Site 

Length 

Thick- 

Premore 

SkFcngUi 

Nsme  of  Maker. 

Where  msde. 

of 

of 

ness  of 

in  Uml 

per 

Pipe. 

Pipe. 

Pipe. 

per 

square 

Inch. 

■quaie 

inch 

fnlbc 

in. 

ft.  in. 

In. 

Donlton  and  Co. 

Staffordshire 

6  ;  1  11 

•65 

50 

230-7 

»♦           »» 

London 

G 

1  11 

72 

10 

41-6 

Ingham  and  Go. 

Wortley 

6 

1   11 

•48 

4 

25-0 

»t           »» 

>»            •  • 

6 

1  11 

•69 

70 

3043 

S.Fisher..      .. 

London 

6 

2    0 

•57 

15 

78-9 

T.  H.  Seaoombe 

jBuabon,         \ 
\  North  Wales/ 

6 

1  lOi 

•70 

5 

21-4 

Aylcsford 

Aylesford    . . 

9 

2    0 

100 

45 

202-5 

Doulton  and  Go. 

London 

9 

2    0 

•84 

40 

2142 

n                  »> 

Staffordshire 

9 

1  11 

•79 

20 

113-9 

Gliff 

Wortley 

9 

2    4 

•84 

60 

.S21-4 

BrookoR  . .      • . 

Hnddersfield 

9 

2    6 

•91 

55 

271-9 

T.  H.  8e«»mbe  '{^^^^Vle.} 

9 

1  11 

•94 

30 

143-6 

Donlton  and  Ga 

Staffordshire 

12 

2    0 

1^07 

7 

89-2 

Wilcox  and  Co. 

Wortley       .. 

12 

1  11 

•94 

7 

44-6 

Stiff  and  Sons 

liondon 

14 

1  10 

•95 

30 

221*0 

Doulton  and  Co. 

Staffordshire 

15 

1  10 

1^10 

20 

136-3 

»»            •» 

London 

15 

2    5 

1^19 

83 

2079> 

♦♦            « 

♦»            •• 

15 

2    5 

1-25 

15 

900 

Ingham  and  Co. 

Wortley       .. 

15 

2    5 

1-15 

20 

130^4 

T.  H.  Scocombe   {^SValos}  " 

1  10 

1-10 

63 

429-.'5 

t 

which  gives  the  results  of  experiments  by  the  author, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  tenacity  of  material  varies 
from  21-4  lbs.  per  square  inch  to  429*5  lbs.  per 
square  inch  of  section,  a  range  sufficiently  great  to 
show  its  uncertainty  and  variableness. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  material  used  in 
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the  mann&ctare  of  sewer  pipes  to  resist  percussive  strength  to 
action,  such  as,  for  instance,  tiey  have  often  to  bear  ^^^  p«rcaa- 
when  earth  is  carelessly  thrown  into  a  trench,  or  the 
trench  is  rammed  when  there  is  but  a  thin  layer  of 
earth  over  the  pipe,  or  the  pipes  are  subjected  to  the 
jar  of  heavy  traffic.    It  has  been  found  that  for  all 
practical  purposes,  when  the  work  of  refilling  the  sewer 
trenches  is  carefully  performed,  the  material  in  general 
use  for  constructing  sewer  pipes  has  sufficient  tough- 
ness to  resist  these  strains.     In  May,  1856,  some  ex- 
periments were  made  with  sewer  pipes  at  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Burton  and  Waller,  of  Southwark,  to  ascertain 
their  capability  to  resist  shocks.     For  this  purpose  a  Percussive 
cast-iron  ball  14  lbs.  in  weight  was  allowed  to  fall  on  ^^^^^^' 
the  pipe  from  the  heights  of  4,  5,  6,  and  7  inches  ;  the 
percussive  force  being  equal  to  the  velocity  when  multi- 
plied by  the -weight  may  be  taken  as  follows: — 


4  inch  fan 

=  64-65  foot  lbs. 

5 

n 

=  72-47 

t> 

n 

6 

>» 

=  79-38 

j» 

»» 

7 

»» 

=  85-74 

»» 

19 

Table  No.  43  shows  the  results  of  the  experiments. 

Pipes  when  laid,  and  acting  as  a  sewer,  are  always  Crushing  of 
more  or  less  exposed  to  the  crushing  action  of  the  *®^®^P'I^- 
superincumbent  earth,  therefore  they  must  be  made  of 
sufficient  thicknes^  to  resist  the  pressure  likely  to  be 
brought  upon  them.  Sewer  pipes  of  the  thickness 
given  in  Table  40  are  sufficiently  strong  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  but  when  laid  in  deep  cuttings  in 
treacherous  earth  the  thickness  should  be  slightly 
increased.  Experiments  have  been  made  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  force  required  to  crush  pipes 
of  various  kinds.  Table  44  has  been  compiled  from 
experiments  made  in  the  presence  of  Sir  J.  W.  Bazal- 
gette,  C.E.,  in  1855,  and  before  Lieut.-Colonel  William 
Haywood,  C.E.,  in  1856.  For  the  purpose  of  experi- 
ment each  pipe  was  placed  on  two  flat  pieces  of  hard 
wood,  and  a  piece  of  hard  wood  was  laid  on  the  top  of 
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the  pipes,  the  weight  being  applied  by  means  of  • 
lever,  as  shown  in  Fig.  24.  In  some  of  the  expeii- 
ments  a  packing  of  felt  was  placed  ronnd  the  pipe. 


Table  43. 

PerctuMiye 

action. 


Table  44. 

Crushing  of 
sewer  pipes. 


Tablb  No.  48. — ^Exfkbixents  on  Eabthenwabe  Fifes  to  BtSB 
Pebcussivb  AonoK,  made  at  Messrs.  Bubtoh  and  Walld'b 
Works,  Holland  Street,  Blackfriars,  15th  May,  1856. 


Name  of 
Maker. 


Doulton 


»» 


Aylesford 


»» 


?» 


Doulton  . 


»» 


Aylesford 


»» 


Doulton   . 


»» 


Dlam. 

of 
Pipe 

in 
Inches. 


6 


G 


9 


9 


12 


12 


Thick- 
ness 
of  Pipe 

in 
Inches. 


75 
75 


75 


75 


75 


875 


937 


1-00 


100 


937 


100       97 


Weight 

of 

Pipe  in 

Ihs. 


35 
35*25 


33-5 


32 


32-75 


63-5 


62-75 


60-5 


60-25 


89 


Number 

of 

Pieces 

when 

BnAen. 


2 


2 
2 


2 
2 


Remarks. 


(    After  six  blows  with  4''fUI.iiife 
<  perfect;  3nd  blow,  6'  fdl,  pip 
i  cracked;  and  lib,  pipe  broke. 
4th  blow,  6"  IkU,  cnckBd  pipe; 
7th  pipe  broke. 

4th  blow,  6"  ttCa,  made  bole  la 
pipe  3*5"X2*6":plpe  then  tonri 
over,  and  2nd  blow  cracked  sid 
\  4th  pipe  broke. 

C  and  blow  with  6"  fkll,  pipe 
I  cracked ;  Sth  blow,  pipe  brak& 
Pipe  had  been  soaked  in  water; 
2nd  blow  with  5''  fidl^pipe  sUglUIr 
cracked;  3rd,  pipe  oomplstii^ 
cracked;  6th  blow  small  hole; 
the  36th  blow,  hole  3-25"  X  WS 
pipe  then  tnnied  over  and  tooke 
the  2nd  blow. 

{After  six  blows  with  6"  and  1^ 
falls,  pipe  perfect ;  the  2nd  blow 
with  1"  fkll,  pipe  cracked;  and 
6th  blow,  pipe  broke. 
C  2nd  blow  with  1"  faU  cmcked 
)  pipe;  4th,  pipe  broke. 
{  Rpie  soaked  in  water,  the  let 
blow  with  V  tall,  pipe  cracked; 
8  th  made  small  hole ;  31st,  trsB»> 
[  verse  fracture ;  34th,  pipe  broke. 
(  let  blow  with  V>  tail,  pipe 
slightly  cracked  ;  6th  made  email 
holl;  36th,  hole  3-75"  X  2*T5'; 

Eipe  then  turned  and  broke  let 
low. 
I    let  blow  with  T"  fkU  cracked 
( it ;  2nd  blow,  pipe  broke. 

3nl  blow  with  T"  fall,  pipe 
cracked ;  6th  blow,  piece  flew  out 
of  pipe ;  16th  blow,  laiige  piece 
out  of  the  bott<)m  of  pipe ;  20tli, 
hole  in  top  of  pipe;  29th,  top 
shivered ;  46th  broken  up. 


From  an  examination  of  the  Table  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  material  has  a  pretty  uniform  character  for  resist- 
ing crushing  strains,  therefore  can  be  depended  upon 
when  placed  in  positions  liable  to  such  strain. 

The  pipes  most  generally  used  in  the  formation  of 
sewers  are  ordinary  socketed  pipes>  and  when  laid  in 
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ttM  No.  44. — ^ExFBBiMXNTS  OD  the  Cbushiko  of  Eabthbnwabe  Sewbb 
PmB,  ocmducted  at  the  Works  of  MeBsrs.  Burton  and  Waller,  Holland 
Street,  Blackfriars. 


MeoC 
ipcrl. 

DCOt 


n 

99 

m 
•f 

•* 

r» 
^» 


r  2 


ff 

L5 

t» 

» 
»» 
>♦ 
n 
» 
ft 
»» 


Maker'a  N«De. 


Doulton.. 

t*        •• 

{Ayleslbrd) 
pipe    ../ 

Stiff 


Doultcm.. 

»»        •• 

Aylesford 

99  •• 

stiff 
»»        •• 

Boucher  . 

paum   .. 

BoQoher  . 
Filton  .. 
Bencher  . 
Pilton'  .. 
Donhon.. 

»»        •• 
Pilton    .. 


Doulton.. 


Pilton    .. 

99 

Doolton.. 

♦f        •• 
Pilton    .. 


Diameter 

of  Pipe  in 

Indbes. 


Thick- 
nees  of 
Pipe  in 
Inehes. 


Weight 
of  Pipe 
inU». 


8t  X 

Six 

Six 

^x 
8f  X 
Bfx 


9 


Hi  X  llf 

114  X  llf 
14  X  12| 
12ix  12i 
11}  X  12 
Hi  X  12 


9 
9 
12 
12 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


9 

9 

9 

9 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 


•75 
•75 

1-00 

1-00 
•812 
•812 

1-00 


00 
•125 
125 
■00 
'937 

•75 

■75 


•875 
106 
•935 
1125 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 

•937 


1 
1 
1 


937 
00 
00 
00 
•99 
•937 
125 
125 
•187 


Break- 
ing 
Weight 
in  lbs. 


Xnraher 
ofPieoea 

of 

broken 

Pipe. 


33-5 
33 


63 

66 

91 

94 

35 

35 

33- 

32 


5 
5 
32  75 

64-5 

620 

62-5 

63-5 

64-0 

93^5 

920 

95^5 

98^25 

90^5 


2713 
2470 

2106 

3077 
2106 
2228 

3G84 

3684 
2936 
2470 
2834 
2713 

2956 

1864 

2228 
2775 
2410 
2228 
2713 
2531 
1803 
1742 
1864 

3561 

2956 
2470 
2470 
2228 
2834 
2956 
2470 
2350 
2228 


I) 

5 
5 
6 


I 


6 
6 
5 
6 
9 
7 
7 


) 


Bemartu. 


Without  felt  pad. 
With  felt  pad. 

Without  felt  pad. 

With  felt  pad. 

Without  felt  pad. 

With  felt  pad. 

IMpes  placed  with 
largcat  diameter 
vertiGal. 


{ 


Felt  pad  round  pipe. 


*> 


(t 
t> 
»* 


(  Pipe  hard  and  well 
I     burnt 

{Aylosford  pipe,  not 
of  true  section, 
rather  oval. 

Aylesford  pipe. 


Transverse  fractures. 

{Longitudinal  frao* 
tures  in  nearly 
parallel  pieces. 


{ 


Pipe  well  made  and 
burnt. 


Badly  burnt. 

(These  pipes  had  a 
(  fillet  on  spigot  end. 
( Aylesford  pipe,  irre- 
gular in  section 
and  inferior  in 
quality. 


the  sewer  the  spigot  end  of  one  pipe  is  inserted  in  the 
socket  of  another.  The  spigot  end  of  the  pipe  should 
be  laid  down  hill.  In  the  use  of  socket  pipes  care 
should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  socket  has  been 
made  with,  and  forms  a  component  part  of,  the  pipe. 

0  2 
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In  Bome  oases  manufacturers  are  in  the  habit  (t 
making  a  distinct  pipe,  and  afterwards  working  tbe 
socket  upon  it.  The  consequence  is  that,  not  unfio- 
quently,  the  sockets  of  pipes  so  made  tail  in  the 
work,  as  such  pipes  aie  more  fragile  than  pipee  made 
in  one  piece.  In  the  laying  of  sewer  pipes  it  is  easeo- 
tial  that  they  should  be  laid  with  a  perfectly  tme  line 
of  fall  from  point  to  point  of  the  sewer,  and  that  eadi 
pipe  has  an  uniform  bearing  throughoat  its  entire 


length.  For  this  latter  purpose  a  recess  may  be  cut  in 
the  floor  of  every  pipe-sewer  trench  in  order  to  receiTe 
the  socket,  or  otherwise  each  pipe  is  merely  eapported 
from  socket  to  socket.  It  will  be  foond  difScnlt  to 
properly  joint  a  pipe  that  has  not  a  large  joint  hole 
formed  in  the  floor  of  the  trench,  and  these  large  joint 
holes  become  an  element  of  weakness.  Bearing  this  in 
mind  and  that  the  object  to  be  secured  is  simply  to 
get  an  uniform  and  solid  bearing  for  the  barrel  of  the 
pipe,  by  careful  attention  to  the  filling  and  packing 
under  the  pipe  with  concrete  in  cases  that  may  require 
it,  the  object  may  be  secured  without  the  use  of  joint 
holes.  In  some  of  the  early  sewer  works,  failures  were 
traced  to  the  pipes  being  laid  with  their  sockets  on  the 
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floors  of  the  trench,  the  pipes  not  having  been  properly 
packed  nndemeath,  consequently  the  whole  load  of 
earth  was  supported  by  the  sockets  and  ends  of  the 
pipes,  and  they  not  unfrequently  failed  in  the  work. 
Great  care  is  also  required  to  be  exercised  in  the  joint-  Jpinting  of 
ing  of  pipes  when  laid  as  sewers.     The  material  most    '^' 
commonly  used  for  jointing  pipes  is  clay,  which  is  one  9'^^,^°*°'*. 
of  the  worst  materials  that  could  be  found  for  the  pur-  permitted. 
pose.  We  seek  the  most  impervious  materials  wherewith 
to  construct  our  sewers,  and  often  spoil  their  effect  by 
the  indifferent  manner  in  which  we  put  the  materials 
together.    A  soft  yielding  substance  like  clay  is  about 
the  worst  possible  material  that  can  be  used  for  joint- 
ing pipes,  as  it  must  be  clear  that  clay  is  liable  to  get 
washed  out  of  the  joints  both  from  the  action  of  water 
escaping  from  the  pipe,  or  of  water  flowing  from  the 
subsoil  into  the  pipe.     Apart  from  this,  a  soft  yielding 
Tnaterial  when  used  for  jointing,  notwithstanding  how- 
ever perfectly  the  work  may  be  performed,  will  lead 
to  fiulure,  as  the  weight  of  earth  covering  the  pipes 
causes  the  clay  to  be  squeezed  out  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  socket  of  the  pipe,  leaving  an  aperture  in  the  upper 
part  through  which  sewer  air  and  sewage  may  escape,  or 
water  and  sand  be  carried  from  the  subsoil  into  the  sewer. 
These  serious  defects  in  jointing  not  unfrequently  lead 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  line  of  pipes,  and  destroy  the 
regularity  of  their  bed.     Portland  cement  used  neat  or  Cement  joints. 
sometimes  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
cement  to  one  of  sand,  is  one  of  the  best  materials 
that  can  be  used  for  jointing  sewer  pipes.     Whenever 
cement  is  used  special  care  must  be  exercised  to  see 
that  it  does  not  get  into  the  interior  of  the  pipe.   Every 
pipe  should  be  jointed  as  it  is  laid,  and  no  fresh  pipe 
should  be  laid  in  position  until  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  no  cement  has  passed  through  the  joint  of  the 
previously  laid  pipe,  and  the  trench  should  not  be 
filled  in  until  the  cement  is  set.     Medina,  or  Soman 
cement  may  be  used  in  cases  where  quickness  of  setting 
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Cement  and 
gasket  joints. 


Preservation  of 
the  annnlarity 
of  joint. 

Failure  of 
joints. 


Prevention  of 
•and  entering 
sewer. 


18  an  object,  and  asphalte  may  be  nsed  with  great 
advantage  for   jointing  sewer  pipes  in    some  caae^ 
especially  when  it  is  necessary  to  convey  a  sewer  under 
a  dwelling  house.     The  author  has  seen  cases  in  which 
drains  have  been  completely  stopped,  owing  to  tbe 
cement  used  in  jointing  having  run  into  the  pipes 
when  laid.    One  of  the  best  modes  of  jointing  socket 
pipes  under  all  circumstances,  the  author  has  foood 
to  consist  in  forcing  into  the  socket  of  every  pipe  not 
less  than  two  strands  of  tarred  gasket,  of  sufiBcient 
diameter  to  fit  the  socket  tightly.    It  should  be  forced 
into  the  socket  by  hand,  with  a  proper  caulking  tod, 
and  afterwards  the  joint  may  be  made  with  cement  or 
asphalte  in  the  usual  way.    The  advantages  of  tbi^ 
mode  of  jointing  are  obvious.    In  ordinary  sewer  pipe^^ 
there  is  an  annular   space  between  the  exterior  o:^* 
the  spigot  and  the  interior  of  the  socket  of  the  pipe.^ 
When  this  space  is  filled  with  material  like  clay,  and^ 
the  pipes  have  not  a  solid  bearing  throughout  their  '^ 
entire  length,  the  weight  of  the  earth  on  the  pipe,  or 
the  effect  of  men  walking  over  the  line  of  newly  laid 
pipes  after  they  are  jointed,  causes  the  material  to  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  lower  part  of  the  socket,  with  the 
results  that  have   just  been  referred    to.     Cement- 
jointed  pipes  laid  in  trenches  filled  in  while  the  cement 
is  soft  are  liable  to  fail  like  clay-jointed  pipes,  or  when 
the  cement  is  set  the  joints  get  cracked  and  broken 
from  the  same  causes  which  affect  day  joints,  and 
with  the  same  results,  but  when  tarred  gasket  is  used 
the  annnlarity  of  the  joint  is  maintained,  and  the 
material  is  sufiSciently  elastic  to  resile  from  the  effects 
that  destroy  other  joints ;  consequently  pipes  laid  and 
jointed  in  this  manner  are  found  to  preserve  the  uni- 
form and  straight  lines  of  fall  with  which  they  were 
laid,  and  which  is  an  essential  feature  in  every  properly 
constructed  sewer.    The  tarred  gasket  also  proves  a 
most  effectual  agent  in  preventing  the  entrance  of 
sand  into  a  sewer  through  the  sockets  of  the  pipes. 
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In  order  to  preserve  the  concentricity  of  the  joint  of 
pipes  when  laid,  Mr.  Bothams,  the  city  surveyor  of  Bothams'  pipe. 
Salisbury,  in  the  year  1871,  took  out  a  patent  for  an 
improvement  on  the  ordinary  socket  pipe,  which  is 
illustrated  in  Figs.  25,  26.     On  the  spigot  end  of  each 


Pio.  26. 
Fio.  25. 


pipe  projections  are  formed,  as  shown  by  the  letter  A 
in  Fig.  25 ;  and  within  the  socket  corresponding  pro- 
jections are  shown,  as  at  B  in  Fig.  26.  The  spigot  end 
is  inserted  in  the  socket  so  that  its  projections  lie 
within  the  projections  in  the  socket,  but  on  turning  the 
pipe  round,  the  projections  of  the  spigot  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  projections  of  the  socket,  and  so 
concentricity  of  the  joint  is  preserved.  When  pipes  importance  of 
are  propefly  bedded  throughout  their  entire  length,  no  P^^^^  . 
precautions  are  required  to  preserve  the  concentricity 
of  the  jointy  and  if  not  so  bedded,  other  causes  of 
danger  arise  when  the  concentricity  of  the  joint  is 
maintained  by  artificial  means,  for  if  not  properly 
bedded,  every  pipe  becomes  a  girder  supported  at  both 
ends,  and  the  pipes  are  liable  to  failure  from  the  effect 
of  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  earth,  as  was 
found  in  some  early  sewer  works  to  be  the  case. 
Having  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  subterranean  Necessity  for 
currents  of  water  which  may  be  fouled  by  the  contents  J^uu,  *^ 
of  leaky  sewers,  such  imperfect  sewers  may  be  the 
means  of*  spreading  pestilence  and  death  instead  of 
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adminiBtering  to  health  and  life.  Moreorer,  haTiBg 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  mamtaioing  the  pnrity  of  tk 
ground  atmoflphere,  wbicb  to  a  great  extent  o(»trib<tn 
to  the  ffiration  ot  oar  houses,  the  importance  of  At 
perfect  construction  of  sewera  and  drains  is  a  matter  d 
no  small  moment,  if  the  purity  of  the  gronod  water 
and  ground  air  is  to  be  secured.  The  materials  onl 
in  the  construction  of  sewers  are  usually  of  good  qualitr, 
but  the  way  in  which  they  are  spoilt  by  imperfectiiB 
i^DiioDi  in  the  jointing  is  a  very  serious  sanitary  defect.  It  ■ 
t)itlu.°'  '**^^  "f®!'  known  that  some  districts  which  have  been  sewertd 
hare  not  reaped  the  advant^es  contemplated  wba 
the  works  of  sewerage  were  introduced.  This  want  d 
success  is  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  eatirdy  due  to 
the  evil  consequences  arising  from  the  pdlation  of  tlw 
underground  water  and  ground  atmosphere  by  tb 
contents  of  leaky  sewers.  This  imperfectim  of  aevtt 
work  is  an  evil  that  has  been  foreseen  by  engineen,  and 
to  meet  the  neceseitiee  of  the  case  many  able  mem  ban 
devoted  attention  to  the  subject,  none  with  greater 
sunford'i  success  than  Mr.  Stanford  in  the  introduction  ct  his 
ptp«  joint-        ag„gf  jojnt  for  earthenware  pipes  (Fig.  27).    This  jwnt 


ie  made  by  casting  upon  the  spigot  and  in  the  sodnt 
of  each  pipe  by  means  of  moulds  carefully  prepared  tac 
the  purpose,  rings  of  cheap  and  durable  material,  the 
composition  consisting  of  ground  earthenware  pipe^ 
sulphur,  and  tar,  and  wheu  the  pipes  are  put  togetheit 
tbey  fit  mechanicatty  into  each  other ;  or  the  joint  ma; 
be  first  painted  with  ordinary  tar,  grease,  or  other 
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material.    The  joints  are  made  of  a  spherical  form,  so 

that  a  certain  amoont  of  morement  or  settlement  may 

take  place  without  destroying  the  joint    It  should, 

however,  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  by  tlioae  using  these 

pipes,  that  any  settlement  which  causes  an  elongation 

of  the  line  of  pipes  will,  as  a  oatural  consequence,  lead 

to  the  drawing  of  the  joints.     It  is  therefore  absolutely 

necessary  that  a  good  foundation  should  be  made  for 

these  pipes,  in  order  that  the  benefits  to  be  secnred  by 

their  nse  may  be  obtained.    Mr.  John  Phillipe,  G.E.,  Phiiiipi't  pip* 

[voposed  the  jomt  shown  in  Fig.  28  which  is  an  im-  ''°''"' 


provement  on  the  ordinary  mode  of  jointing  pipes. 
"  The  pomt  of  the  spigot  is  made  slightly  tapering,  and 
at  some  distance  &om  the  point  there  is  formed  on  the 
Bpigot  a  tapering  collar  of  larger  diameter.  The  in- 
terior of  the  faucet  is  made  with  two  tapering  parts,  so 
th&t  when  the  spigot  is  inserted  into  the  faucet,  the 
point  of  the  former  fits,  or  nearly  fits,  the  back  tapering 
part  of  the  foncet,  while  the  tapering  collar  of  the 
spigot  fits,  or  nearly  fits,  the  front  tapering  part  of  the 
faooe^  and  within  the  joint  there  is  an  annular  cavity 
between  the  two  fitting,  or  nearly  fitting,  parts.  In  the 
periphery  of  the  faucet  are  provided  one  or  more 
apertures  by  which,  when  the  pipes  have  been  put 
together,  liquid  cement  or  molten  metal,  or  fused 
Bsphalte  or  other  bituminous  material  or  cementing 
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Combination 
of  Stanford's 
and  Phillips's 
joint. 


Remoral  of 
pipes  from 
sewer. 


Jimetions 
should  be 
fanaiad. 


substance,  is  poured  or  infroduoed  so  as  to  fill  the 
annular  cavity  around  the  spigot.    In  some  cases  iB. 
the  fitting,  or  nearly  fitting,  parts  of  the  spigot  sjolA. 
faucet  are  provided  one  or  more  annular  grooves, 
which  is  placed  a  ring  or  rings  of  caoutchouc,  t 
hemp,  spun  yam,  or  other  yielding  material,  before  i 
pipes  are  put  together,  such  ring  or  rings  having 
effect  of  preventing  the  escape  of  the  material  used 
filling  the  annular  cavity,  and  in  combination  with  t 
filling  of  rendering  the  joint  tight  against  leakage, 
this  method  of  jointing,  the  pipes  are  rendered  co: 
centric  with  one  another.    For  better  supporting  pi 
jointed  in  this  manner,  when  the  socket  extends  beyo 
the  body  of  the  pipe,  it  is  preferred  to  form  on 
spigot  end  a  collar  of  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  tb*- 
faucet,  so  that  both  pipes  may  have  a  fair  bearing  a 
the  ground  on  which  they  are  laid.'*    This  joint 
admirably  adapted  for  the  jointing  of  cement  pipe* 
and  in  combination  with  the  system  of  mechanical 
fitting  joints  adopted  by  Mr.  Stanford,  would  form 
excellent  joint  for  earthehware  pipes. 

To  remove  an  ordinary  pipe  from  a  line  of  sewer  i 
order  to  insert  a  junction,  it  is  necessary  to  uncover 
less  than  three  pipes,  and  in  large  sewers  a  greate 
number,  before  a  pipe  can  be  raised  out  of  the  work.    A- 
pipe  is  usually  removed  by  placing  a  lever  beneath  it 
and  springing  the  line  of  pipes  up,  so  that  they  assume 
an  arched  form.    The  pipe  in  this  way  is  soon  liberated 
from  the  work ;  the  junction  or  another  pipe  may  then 
be  inserted  by  the  reverse  operation.    Care  should  be 
taken  after  performing  this  work  that  the  foundation 
below  the  line  of  pipes  is  properly  restored,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  settlement  at  the  point  where  the  sewer 
has  been  disturbed.    When  pipes  have  been  properly 
jointed  with  cement,  it  is  a  di£Scult  matter  to  remove  a 
pipe  without  fracture,  consequently  it  is  desirable  as  far 
as  possible,  when  carrying  out  a  system  of  sewerage,  that 
all  the  necessary  junctions  should  be  placed  in  the  lines 
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of  sewers  as  the  work  proceeds,  so  as  to  avoid  distorb- 
ing  the  sewer  when  laid.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
a  sewer  difltnrbed  at  short  distances  for  the  pnrpose  of 
inserting  jnnotiraiB  can  never  be  restored  to  as  perfect  a 
condition  as  a  sewer  that  has  not  been  disturbed.  In  the 
coustmction  of  pipe  sewers  a  number  of  modifications 
in  the  detail  of  constmctiou  bare  been  made  by  variouB 
inventorB.  One  of  the  first  modifications  in  the  form  Hulf-MMsktt 
of  pipes,  as  used  in  the  construction  of  sewers,  was  to  ^^^ 
make  the  pipe  with  half  a  socket,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  29, 


t^e  object  of  this  arrangement  being  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  any  pipe  when  it  became  necessary  to  insert 
fK  janction,  or  for  other  purposes.  Pipes  have  also  been  ColUr  joint. 
mode  with  half  sockets  on  each  end,  so  that  when  two 
pipes  are  laid  together,  the  two  half  sockets  form  a 
whole  socket  with  a  joint  in  the  centre  of  tlie  socket. 
I^pes  have  also  been  made  on  the  lloman  type  with 
bntt  joints,  baring  a  loose  collar  over  the  joint,  forming 
as  it  were  a  donble-flocket  joint.  This  form  of  joint  is 
still  adopted  in  cases  where  earthenware  pipes  are  used 
to  convey  water  under  slight  pressure,  and  they  are 
usually  jointed  with  asphalte  or  sulphur.  Another  form 
of  sewer  pipe  is  shown  in  Fig.  30. 
Via.  80. 


This  form  of  pipe  was  introduced  by  Mr.  George  JennlDgt*! 
Jennings  some  years  ago.    In  his  description  of  these  '''^' 
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pipes  he  states  that  they  are  "  plain  at  bodi  raids,  ai^ 
laid  in  chairs  similar  to  the  metals  of  a  railway,  eac^ 
pipe  being  kept  6,  9,  or  12  inches  a^rt,  aoocwding  to 
their  diameter.    The  pipes  being  bedded  in  the  chali* 
rendeie  the  disturbance  of  ground  nnder  the  pipes    '^^ 
make  the  joints  (as  at  present)  nnnecessaiy,  and  the  fX>'V 
part  of  the  chair  (which  for  distinction  ie  called  a  BaddX-^^ 
piece)  being  the  last  fixed,  enables  the  workman  a:v:^^ 
snperinteadent  to  see  that  the  pipes  are  pn^wrlj  li»''*^ 
end  &irly  jointed.     In  case  of  stoppage  the  saddle         ^* 
easily   removed   without  in   any   way  disturbing  i^9^^^^^ 
invert  or  general  drain;  and  the  pipes  being  some  d^-^^— ^ 
taoce  apart,  the  state  of  the  drainage  can  be  eaa-^^^^^ 
ascertained."     Other  forms  of  pipes  have  been 
snch  as  capped  pipes,  or  pipes  in  which  holes  are 
in  the  barrel  of  the  pipe,  covered  by  a  cap.     Soi 
makers  make  the  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  pijp 
others  at  one  end,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  31 ;  others  aga.: 
as  in  Figs.  32  and  33,  which  represent  one  of  Doaltoc 
opercolar  pipea 

Fio.  Sf. 

Fio.  ss. 


The  cutting  away  of  the  barrel  ol  every  sewer  pipe 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  easy  of  inspection,  or  to 
&cilitate  the  work  of  inserting  junctions,  to  a  very  great 
extent  interferes  with  the  strength  of  the  pipe,  which 
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under  some  circiimstances  may  lead  to  their  fiedlure  in 

the  work.    The  objection  to  the  use  of  half-socket  Objections  to 

111.1  ..         i*ij-i  •  6ome  forms  of 

pipeSy  and  all  those  arrangements  in  which  there  is  a  pipe. 

joint  about  the  centre  of  the  pipe,  is  their  liability  to 

leak  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  run  more  than  half  full. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  mode  of  laying  sewers  in  No  necessitj 

straight  lines  on  plan,  with  manholes  or  lampholes  at  forms'i^pipe. 

changes  of  inclination  or  direction,  the  necessity  for  the 

most  part  has  ceased  to  exist  which  brought  out  all 

those  forms  of  sewer  pipe  which  were  made  with  a 

special  view  to  facilitate  the  inspection  of  the  sewers, 

but  which,  however  ingenious  in  themselves,  multiply 

the  parts,  and  thereby  complicate  a  work  which  should 

be  of  the  simplest  character. 

About  the  period  when  earthenware  sewer  pipes  were  Cement  pipe. 
banning  to  be  manufactured  in  this  country,  pipes 
were  made  of  Portland  cement,  but  the  enormous  trade 
done  in  the  manufieu^ure  of  stoneware  and  fire-clay 
pipes  so  cheapened  their  cost,  that  the  manufacturers 
of  cement  pipes  could  not  compete  with  their  more  for- 
tunate rivals.     Pipes  have  been  made  of  Portland 
cement  in  this  country  of  the  same  pattern  as  earthen- 
ware pipes  used  for  land  drainage,  or  with  both  butt 
and  rebated  joints.      A  good  Portland  cement  pipe 
forms  by  no  means  a  bad  sewer,  and  it  will  be  a  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  the  engineer  to  ascertain  if, 
instead  of  large  pipe  sewers,  concrete  pipes  cannot  be 
produced  more  cheaply,  and  are  now  made  sufficiently 
good  for  the  purpose.     The  author  has  seen  cement  Durability  of 
pipes  that  had  been  in  use  for  twenty  years,  and  they  *^*™*°  ^*^' 
were  as  sound  at  the  end  of  that  period  as  when  first 
laid.     Cement  pipes  of  large  size,  with  socket  joints,  are  Cheapness  of 
now  extensively  used  in  Germany,  and  they  withstand  ^°''"*  ^''^' 
not  only  the  effects  of  a  severe  climate,  but  the  chemi- 
cal action  of  the  sewage,  and  are  produced  at  consider- 
ably less  cost  than  either  a  brick  sewer  or  a  pipe  sewer  of 
equal  calibre.    Moreover,  they  show  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  endurance,  and  remain  perfect  after  severe 
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Advantages  of    froBt,  when  biickwork  often  fails.    It  is  a  material  that 
^  ^^^^    can  be  worked  and  moulded  into  any  form,  and  main- 
tains its  form  when  made.    It  is  also  capable  of  repair, 
which  is  a  point  of  no  small  importance.    It  is  strong, 
as  may  be  taken  from  the  fact  that  pipes  of  this  kind 
are  extensively  nsed  under  the  embankments  of  the 
Use  of  cement    North  Prussian  railways.    In  a  country  like  Grermany, 
Germany.         where  good  earthenware  sewer  pipes  cannot  be  had 
unless  imported,  the  use  of  concrete  pipes  for  laige 
Form  of  cement  sewcrs  has  been  extensively  introduced.    The  cement 
pipes  now  used  in  Grermany  are  made  with  sockets,  and 
pipes  of  12  inches  and  upwards  in  diameter  are  made  in 
lengths  of  about  5  feet  each.    The  thickness  varies  with 
the  diameter;  pipes  of  15  inches  and  18  inches  diih 
meter  have  a  thickness  of  about  2  inches.    These  pipes 
improve  materially  by  age,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year 
or  two  they  ring,  when  struck,  with  a  clear  metallie 
Choice  of         souud.    It  is  uecessary  to  exercise  great  care  in  the 
cement.  choico  of  a  ccment  to  be  used  in  the  formation  of  sewer 

pipes,  as  some  cements  are  particularly  liable  to  fiul 
from  special  causes,  as  will  hereafter  be  pointed  out.* 
The  cement  pipe  manu&cturers   of  Germany  fully 
understand   this,  and  consequently  use  the  best  Port- 
Pipes  made  at    land  ccmcnt.    Cement  pipes  of  excellent  quality,  and 
wort!^^^'''  fit   for   any  sewer  work,  are  made  at  the  Thames 
Greenwich.       Silicatcd  Stoue  Woiks,  at  East  Greenwich,  by  Messrs. 
Hodges    and    Butler.      Large    pipes    made    of    this 
material   are   about   the   same  expense  as  the  best 
earthenware  pipes.    The  smaller  pipes  are  rather  more 
expensive  than  earthenware  pipes  of  the  same  size. 
AdvanUges  of   They  havc,  however,  some  advantage  not  possessed  by 
cemen  pipe,    pj^^g  ^j^^^  j^^^^  ^^^j^  subjected  to  great  heat  in.  the 

course  of  manufGtcture,  that  is,  they  are  perfectly  true 
in  section,  an  advantage  of  no  little  importance  if  our 
sewers  and  drains  are  to  be  kept  free  from  obstructions, 
which  usually  occur  from  materials  being  caught  by 
the  imperfect  joints  of  the  sewer.    The  author  has  care* 

•  Ficfe  Table  49,  p.  238. 
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fully  watched  the  process  by  which  these  pipes  are  Modeofmanu- 
made,  and  has  noted  the  care  exercised  in  the  selec-  J^^  cement 
tion  of  the  materials,  the  elimination  by  washing  of  p^p^* 
all  dirt  from  the  ballast,  the  mechanical  perfection  in 
which  all  the  materials  are  brought  together,  and  the 
carefiil  admixture  by  machinery  of  one  part  of  best 
PorUand  cement  to  three  parts  of  prepared  ballast,  with 
only  sufficient  water  to  effect  the  proper  admixture — a 
point  of  very  considerable  importance  in  the  mixing  of 
cement  or  concrete — and  subsequently  the  mechanical 
means  adopted  for  filling  the  wrought-iron  moulds  by 
special  machinery,  which  secures  the  complete  filling  of 
the  moulds  without  the  presence  of  air  holes,  in  the  com- 
pleted pipe.    After  the  pipes  have  been  thus  prepared  Treated  with 

xi_  I-  J*  i_xi-p»T^i»j         T>      silicate  of  soda 

they  are  submerged  in  a  bath  of  silicate  of  soda.    By 
this  means  any  free  lime  or  alumina  would  thus  form 
insoluble  compounds  of  silicates  of  lime  or  alumina. 
The  same  materials  combine  to  form  a  pipe  made  in 
this  way  as  is  the  case  in  the  best  earthen  goods.    In 
earthenware  it  is  the  fusing  action  of  fire  that  causes  Materials  of 
a  combination  of  the  materials,  and  in  the  silicated  and  si^Ha^ud 
cement  pipe  we  have  the  process  of  crystallization  arti-  cement  pipes 
ficially  set  up,  or  the  process  which  nature  has  adopted 
for  the  formation  of  some  of  the  most  enduring  of  rocks. 
In  the  jointing  of  a  cement  pipe  with  cement,  there  is  Advantages  in 
%  considerable  advantage,  as  the  crystallization  in  the  Jo^^^^^^g cement 
setting  of  the  cement  is  much  more  favourably  con- 
ducted than  in  the  case  of  cementing  together  materials 
^f  a  nature  differing  materially  from  that  of  the  cement- 
ing  agent;  hence  a  simple  ogee  rebated  joint  in  a 
cement  pipe  when  luted  with  neat  cement  requires  a 
veiy  considerable  force  to  draw  the  pipes  asunder.    A  Tests  of 
15-inch  cement  pipe  jointed  in  this  way  has  carried  jojnt^***  ^*^* 
over  a  ton  weight  suspended  from  the  lower  pipe  for  a 
considerable  period  without  failure.    A  stack  of  cement 
pipes  of  this  description,  30  feet  high,  jointed  as  before 
described,  when  filled  with  water,  are  shown  to  be  per- 
fectly water-tight,  and  so  impervious  is  the  material. 
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Cement  pipes 
aot  brittle. 

Failure  of 
earthenware 
pipes  from 
tremor  due  to 
street  traffic 


Tests  by  Mr. 
H.  Reid,  CJL 


Mr.  Reid's 
Report. 


Tensile 
strength. 


that  no  water  is  found  to  exude  horn  the  smftee  of  tie 
pipes  under  this  pressure.  The  material  of  which  i 
cement  pipe  is  made  is  by  no  means  so  brittle  as  a 
ordinary  earthenware  pipe.  A  blow  that  would  shiyer 
in  numerous  pieces  an  ordinary  earthenware  pipe  wooU 
simply  drive  a  hole  into  a  silicated  concrete  pipe.  A 
concrete  pipe  is  capable  of  withstanding  the  jars  arisbig 
from  heavy  traffic  over  the  streets  even  better  than  an 
earthenware  pipe,  which  is  a  quality  of  no  small  ad- 
vantage, as  the  author  has  found  that  in  some  districts 
earthenware  pipes  have  been  found  to  split  in  a  flin- 
gular  fashion,  the  cause  of  failure  being  due  to  the  con* 
stant  tremor  of  heavy  traffic  in  the  streets. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  author,  Messrs.  Hodges  and 
Butler,  the  makers  of  these  silicated  cement  pipai^ 
have  submitted  their  manufacture  to  certain  testae 
which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Beid,  C JL,  of 
London,  a  gentleman  who  is  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  matters  appertaining  to  cements  or  concretely 
and  therefore  very  competent  to  conduct  the  testa 
In  a  Report  of  the  11th  March,  1878,  Mr.  Beid  says:— 

'^  I  have  carefully  tested  the  tensile  strength  of  yoor 
artificial  silicated  stone,  and  find  the  average  of  the 
breakings  to  be  as  follows : 

^No.  1  Briquette,  fourteen  days  old,  and  kept  in 
water,  having  a  breaking  section  of  2*1  inches,  broke 
at  496  lbs.,  being  equal  to  236  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

"  No.  2  Briquette,  seven  days  old,  and  kept  in  water, 
having  a  breaking  section  of  2*06  inches,  broke  at 
464  lbs.,  being  equal  to  225  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

'*  I  am  of  opinion  that  much  more  satisfactory  results 
would  have  been  obtained  if  the  briquettes  had  been 
made  of  the  usual  shape.  Owing  to  their  being  irre- 
gular in  form,  I  was  obliged  to  cut  them  to  fit  the 
clips  of  the  testing  machine,  a  very  risky  operation 
with  such  materials,  which  I  fear  has  influenced  these 
results. 

**  The  samples  of  materials  you  sent  me  have  been 
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careMlj  analyiedy  and  I  find  the  chemical  value  of  Analysis  of 
the  gravel  compound  to  be  as  follows : —  materia 

"  Water  and  loBB 515 

Oxide  of  iron  aad  alumina 8*47 

Lime 15-23 

Soluble  dlica 10*80 

Silica  in  the  shape  of  pebbles  and  quartz  sand  62  *  20 
BCagnesla.  aUcalies,  oarbonio  acid,  &c.,  not 

detennined 3*15 

100*00" 


In  a  further  Beport  of  20th  March,  1878,  Mr.  Beid 
says: — 

''These  pipes  are  made  with  the  best  London  Port-  Further  Report 
land  cement,  weighing  not  less  than  116  lbs.  per  °^**'-^>^-i 
imperial  bushel.  The  aggregate  employed  is  clean 
Thames  gravel  crushed  by  machine,  and  afterwards 
carefully  washed.  These  two  ingredients  are  accurately 
mixed  in  the  proportions  of  one  of  cement  to  three  of 
gravel  They  are  then  moulded  by  a  machine,  and  in 
a  week's  time  or  so,  put  into  a  bath  of  silicate  of  soda, 
where  they  remain  for  seven  or  eight  days. 

''  The  test  employed  was  a  percussive  or  impact  one,  Tesu  to  resist 
by  dropping  on  the  top  of  the  pipes  a  cast-iron  ball  of  "^p*^* 
14  lbs.  weight.    The  results  were  as  follows : — 

Thickness  and 
weight  of 
cement  pipes. 


No. 

Diameter  of 
Pipe. 

Thicknesa. 

Weight. 

Length. 

ins. 

ins. 

cwts.  qre.  lbs. 

ft. 

1 

6 

i 

0    1    13 

2 

2 

9 

1 

0    2      6 

2 

3 

12 

1 

0    3      1 

2     : 

4 

15 

H 

1     0    11 

2 

5 

18 

i| 

1    2    17 

2 

6 

24 

2 

2    3    14 

2 

**  Parttcula/r8  of  Tesis. 

"  No.  1.  The  ball  was  dropped  on  the  centre  of  the 
top  of  the  pipe — Ist,  at  1  foot  high ;  2nd,  at  1  foot 
6  inches  high,  and  at  a  height  of  2  feet,  when  the  pipe 
was  slightly  cracked  across. 
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•*  The  value  of   the  impact  blow  is  estimated  at 
158  lbs. 

"  No.  2.  The  ball  was  similarly  applied  as  in  the 
preceding  test,  and  at  2  feet  the  pipe  was  fractured 
into  several  pieces. 

**  Impact  value  same  as  last  (158  lbs.). 

**  No.  3.  Ditto,  and  at  2  feet  a  slight  crack  occu: 
in  the  pipe. 

"  Impact  value  same  (158  lbs.). 

**  No.  4.  Ditto,  and  at  2  feet  the  pipe  cracked  righ 
through  on  the  upper  side. 

"  Impact  value  same  (158  lbs.). 

**  No.  5.  Ditto,  and  at  2  feet  the  pipe  was  cracked  in 
a  straight  line  through  the  top  of  pipe. 

"  Impact  value  same  (158  lbs.). 

"  No.  6.  Ditto,  and  at  2  feet,  but  the  pipe  was  not 
cracked  until  the  ball  was  dropped  from  a  height  of 
2  feet  6  inches.  Crack  only  a  fine  one,  and  about 
one-half  the  length  of  the  top  of  the  pipe. 

"Impact  value  estimated  at  176  lbs." 
Messrs.  Sharp,        Cement  sewer  pipes  of  excellent  quality  are  also 
Jones,  and  Co.,    made   by  Messrs.   Henry   Sharp,   Jones,   and   Co.,  of 
pipes.  Bourne  Valley  Pottery,  Poole,  Dorset,  who  are  also 

the  manufacturers  of  earthenware  pipes.     Some  doubts 
evidently  having  arisen  as  to  the  durability  of  pipes 
Concrete  pipes    of  this  class  manufactured   by  Messrs.  Sharp,  Jones, 

B^rnemouth '  *"^^  ^^'*  *^^  "®^^  ^^^  ^^®  Sewerage  works  of  Bourne- 
mouth, the   Improvement  Commissioners  sought  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Henry  Reid,  C.E.,  and  he  reported  to 
them  in  reference  to  these  pipes  on  the  11th  March, 
1878,  as  follows  :— 
Mr.  H.  Reid's         "  Ist.  The  chemicjJ  analysis  indicates  that  the  con- 
TOck^w)ncrete     ^reto  is  good  in  its  composition,  and  does  not  contain 
pipes.  any  ingredients  likely  to  be  prejudicially  aflFected  by 

sewage  matter  in  any  of  its  more  objectionable  forms. 
Tensile  **  2nd.  The  tensile  strength  results  were  obtained  by 

wS^concrete.    Submitting  to  the  testing  machine  a  briquette  cut  out 
of  the  portion  of  pipe  sent,  and  also  from  a  briquette 
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loulded  by  the  mannfacturers  from  the  materials  used 
1  the  fabrication  of  the  pipe.  The  first  briquette 
as  unavoidably  imperfect  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
laping  it  with  a  hammer  and  a  chisel  from  the  seg- 
lent  of  pipe,  and  the  impossibility,  in  consequence,  of 
pplying  a  true  tensile  strain.  Notwithstandilig  this 
ifficulty  it  sustained  a  tensile  strain  of  164  lbs.  to  the 
juare  inch.  The  second  briquette,  made  from  the 
ime  materials,  and  exact  in  form,  gave  much  higher 
ssults,  being  equal  to  a  strain  of  370  lbs.  per  square 
ich. 

**3rd.  The  degree  of  cold,  or  its  equivalent,  to  which  Effects  of  frost 

submitted  a  portion  of  the  pipe  far  exceeded  any  ^ncreu  pipes 
*ost  likely  to  be  experienced  in  an  English  climate, 
ad   this  test   resulted   in  the   slightest    perceptible 
ppearance  of  degradation  of  the  surface,  indeed  so 
ight  as  to  be  beyond  the  ordinary  means  of  estimation. 

"  4th.  The  test  of  hydraulicity  is  a  most  important  Test  of  hydrau- 
Qe,  especially  where  the  materials  are  to  be  used  in  ***^^*y* 
amp  or  wet  situations,  and  after  the  most  rigid  test 
ad  been  applied,  no  signs  of  weakness  occurred  either 
I  the  concrete  or  the  fragment  of  stoneware  pipe. 

"  I  applied  the  impact  or  percussive  test  by  which  Test  byjmpact. 
le  strength  of  this  class  of  pipe  is  usually  valued  on 
wo  2-feet  concrete  pipes,  similar  to  those  used  by  your 
loard.  The  application  of  this  test  was  pursued  to  the 
oint  of  fracture,  which  occurred  after  repeated  blows 
y  the  dropping  of  a  7-lb.  iron  weight  from  a  height 
f  5  feet.  This  result  may  be  regarded  as  highly 
ttisfiEUStory. 

"  There  is  a  peculiar  advantage  possessed  by  concrete 
ipes  in  their  continuing  to  harden  or  indurate  after 
eing  laid  (more  especially  in  damp  positions)  for  years." 

The  manufacturers  of  these  pipes  only  make  **rock  sizes  of  pipes 
mcrete  tubes,"  as  they  are  called,  of  from  18"  to  30"  "*'^^- 
itemal    diameter,  as    the    smaller   sizes  cannot   be 
lade  at  a  price  to  effectually  compete  with  glazed 
oneware.    The  principal  aggregate  used  in  the  manu- 
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Aggregate 
used  in 
making  rock 
concrete  pipe. 

Test  of  crush- 
ing concrete 
pipes. 


Crashing  cnbe 
of  concrete. 


Cement  sewers 
of  Paris. 

Silicated 
cement  pipe 
sewers  in 
America. 

Trees  to  be 
avoided. 


Stoppage  of 
sewers  by  roots 
of  trees. 


Measures  to  be 
adopted  with 
treetL 


factare  of  the  concrete  tubes  is  broken  stoneware,  and 
the  materials  are  compressed  in  the  moulds  in  the 
process  of  manufactura  Tests  applied  by  the  manu- 
fEu^turers  in  crushing  18-inch  pipes,  which  had  a 
thickness  of  1^  inch,  are  reported  to  have  given  the 
following  results : — 

GroihlBg  Losd 
in  libs. 

18"  stoneware  pipe 8066 

18"  rook  ooQorete  pipe 4977 

The  force  required  to  crush  a  l^inch  cnbe  of  this 
material  was  also  found  to  be  3  *  15  tons.  Favourable 
reports  have  been  received  from  places  where  these 
''rock  concrete  tubes"  have  been  laid,  so  that  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  tubes  of  this  class  should 
not  meet  with  a  ready  demand  for  the  construction  of 
sewers. 

Some  miles  of  sewers  in  Paris  have  been  successfully 
constructed  of  ^'b^ton  agglom^r^/'  a  concrete  that 
will  not  compare  with  our  Portland  cement  concrete, 
and  in  some  towns  in  America  many  miles  of  silicated 
cement  pipes  have  been  laid. 

In  the  construction  of  earthenware  pipe  and  other 
sewersy  where  it  is  possible,  trees  should  be  avoided,  as 
their  roots  will  interfere  with,  and  injure  the  action  of, 
the  sewer.  The  rootlets  of  trees  will  extend  to  con- 
siderable depths  in  search  of  nutriment  or  moisture. 
The  author  has  seen  a  case  in  which  the  fine  rootlets  of 
a  tree  entered  the  joints  of  a  15-inch  pipe  sewer,  and, 
after  gaining  access  to  the  interior,  each  of  the  rootlets 
developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  completely  fill  and 
choke  the  sewer.  Where  trees  are  unavoidable,  the 
work  should  either  be  constructed  in  iron  and  jointed 
with  lead,  or  some  effectual  provision  must  be  made 
for  excluding  the  roots.  A  mass  of  concrete  of 
sufficient  thickness  placed  round  the  sewer  is  as  effec- 
tual a  barrier  to  the  roots  of  trees  as  can  be  arti- 
ficially formed.  The  jointing  of  earthenware  pipes 
with  asphalte  will  probably  prevent  the  entrance  of  die 
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roots  of  trees,  as  they  cannot  withstand  the  action  of 

the  tarry  compounds    of   asphalte.      A  patent   was 

taken  out  in  this  country  by  Mr.  E.  Newton,  for  Mr. 

J.  L.  Graham,  of  New  York,  U.S.,  in  1871,  for  jointing 

pipes  with  asphalte.    The  use  of  asphalte  for  the  pur-  Use  of  asphalte 

pose  of  cementing  materials  was  known  and  used  in  ^<>' ^«»*<^>°«- 

ancient  times,  for  we  read  that  the  Assyrians  adopted 

this  mode  of  construction  in  cementing  burnt  bricks 

used  in  building  the  walls  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 
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BRICK   SEWERS. 


S«lection  of 
bricks. 


Unbamt 
bricks  should 
be  rejected. 

Perforated 
bricks. 


Bricks  for  the 
inverts  of 
sewers. 


i^ 


The  selection  of  bricks  for  the  construction  of  sewf 
is  a  matter  that  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  attei^^*, 
tion  at  the  hands  of  the  engineer.  The  yariableness 
the  quality  of  bricks  throughout  the  country  is  onl] 
equalled  by  the  diversity  of  kinds  which  are  to  be  founc 
For  sewer  works,  specially  sound  bricks  are  required 
as  such  bricks  are  subjected  to  a  variety  of  forces,  alt-*-*^ 
tending  to  their  destruction, — such  as  sudden  changes  ofc^^^ 
temperature,  chemical  and  mechanical  action,  Ac  As  90^  ^ 
general  rule,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  bricks  (^-^^ 
an  extremely  absorbent  character  are  not  well  adapted^^^^ 
for  the  construction  of  sewers.  There  are,  however,  ex — ^:^*' 
ceptions  to  this  rule  in  practice,  for  some  very  absorbenpr  -^^^ 
bricks  are  extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  sewers^^^'^ 
such,  for  example,  as  gault  bricks.  All  bricks  which^^^^^ 
are  not  sufiSciently  burnt,  of  whatever  description^ 
should  be  cast  aside  as  totally  unfit  for  sewer  work.^ 
Bricks  used  in  sewers  should  have  some  degree 
toughness,  and  considerable  hardness.  Perforated 
are  not  well  adapted  for  the  construction  of  imper- 
meable sewers,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  renderiug — 
the  work  water-tight.  The  best  bricks  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sewers,  more  especially  for  those  parts  of  the 
sewer  liable  to  wear  and  tear  from  the  erosion  of  the 
water,  and  the  materials  transported  over  the  bed  of 
the  sewer,  are  the  blue  Stafibrdshire,  or  the  Buckley 
bricks  from  North  Wales.  Excellent  glazed  fire-bricks 
are  now  made  for  sewer  purposes  at  Wortley,  near 
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eeds.  Next  in  order  of  merit,  some  of  the  fire  and 
rra-cotta  bricks,  and  then  follow  ganlt  bricks.  In 
^rly  all  parts  of  the  country  bricks  are  found  that 
•e  well  suited  for  the  construction  of  some  part  of  a 
wer,  but  the  bricks  above  enumerated  are  undoubt- 
Uy  the  best  for  inverts  and  other  parts  liable  to  special 
ear  and  tear.  If  there  should  arise  any  doubt  as  to 
le  suitability  of  a  brick  for  sewer  work,  it  may  be  Test  for  bricks. 
sted  by  first  soaking  it  in  water  and  exposing  it  to 
ost;  or,  should  this  mode  be  unavailable,  then  weigh 
ie  brick  and  steep  it  for  a  week  in  a  strong  solution 
'  sulphuric  acid,  weighing  it  after  the  test  when  dry. 
nother  test,  equally  applicable  to  brick,  stone,  mortar, 
C  is  given  in  the  '  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique/ 
)L  88,  and  is  as  follows : — "  Prepare  a  cold  saturated 
lation  of  sulphate  of  soda,  then  bring  it  to  the  boiling 
yintf  and  suspend  in  it,  by  a  string,  for  thirty  minutes, 
le  sample  under  trial ;  then  pour  the  liquid,  free  of 
nliment,  into  a  fiat  vessel,  and  suspend  the  stone  over 
in  a  cellar.  When  efflorescences  appear  on  the  spe^- 
men,  it  must  be  dipped  in  the  solution,  say  two  or 
tree  times  a  day  for  about  a  week;  at  the  end  of 
hich  time  the  quantity  of  earthy  sediment  in  the 
3S8el,  collected  on  a  filter  and  weighed,  will  indicate 
le  effect  to  be  expected  from  frost  on  the  same 
imple.'*  If  no  loss  in  weight  occurs,  and  the  brick  in 
;her  respects  is  found  to  withstand  the  test,  it  may  be 
iely  used  in  the  construction  of  sewers.  Very  soft  Soft  bricks 
ricks  should  on  no  account  be  used  in  the  construction  re-*e"cted** 
■  sewers,  but  the  roughness  of  the  face  of  a  brick  is  Rough  bricks. 
)  material  drawback  to  its  use  in  the  sides  of  a  sewer, 
rovided  that  there  are  not  any  real  asperities  on  the 
irface  that  would  interfere  with  the  fiow.  for  in  all 
lannels  a  lamina  of  water  adheres  to  the  sides,  and 
le  frictional  resistance  to  the  fiow  in  consequence  is 
)t  materially  affected  by  the  quality  of  the  material, 
his,  however,  would  not  apply  to  the  invert  of  a  sewer, 
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over  which  solid  matters,  sach  as  stones^  sand,  and 


■'-'  :^M 


in  sewer. 


Friction  ou  in-  other  things,  are  often  rolled  along.  TheV friction  of 
these  matters  on  the  invert  of  a  sewer,  constructed  of 
rough  bricks,  would  be  considerable,  consequently  in 
such  cases  it  is  advisable  to  use  glazed  bricks,  or  invert 
blocks,  to  form  the  invert  of  the  sewer.  In  thoae  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  quality  of  the  bricks  is  such  as  to 
render  them,  from  their  character  and  durability,  fit 
for  the  construction  of  certain  parts  of  sewers,  though 
from  their  roughness  they  would  be  ineligible  for  tiie 
invert  of  a  sewer,  special  bricks  or  inverts  should  be 
used,  making  use  of  the  local  bricks  for  the  construction 
of  the  sides  and  arches  of  the  sewer,  and  thereby  con- 

Forceti  at  work  siderably  decreasing  the  cost  of  the  work.  The  forces 
principally  at  work  upon  a  sewer  are  external,  therefore 
the  bricks  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  compression, 
consequently  the  only  mechanical  test  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  subject  bricks  that  are  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  sewers,  is  the  crushing  test.  Of  course, 
it  is  well  that  they  should  also  be  tested  for  hardness 
and  their  power  of  absorbing  moisture.  Table  No,  45 
shows  a  number  of  experiments  made  by  the  author  upon 
various  bricks,  giving  their  size,  weight,  the  amount  of 
water  they  are  capable  of  absorbing,  and  the  crushing 
force  necessary  to  destroy  them. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  the  foregoing  Table, 
that  picked  stock  bricks  are  less  absorbent  and  are 
capable  of  supporting  as  great  a  crushing  load  as  gault 
bricks.  This  quality  of  stock  bricks  is  due  to  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  material,  which  is  not  brittle,  there- 
fore it  compresses  when  subjected  to  great  strain.  For 
example,  brick  No.  37  in  the  Table  had  an  original 
thickness  of  2*58  inches,  but  was  compressed  in  the 
hydraulic  press  to  1'08  inch  in  thickness  before  it 
failed,  and  No.  39  in  the  Table  had  an  original  thick- 
ness of  2  •  62  inches,  and  was  compressed  to  1  •  14  inch 
in  thickness.  The  gault  brick  that  bore  the  greatest 
strain.  No.  25  in  the  Table,  was  likewise  comprossed 


Table  45. 


Comparison 
between  stock 
and  gault 
brick. 
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from  2*  60  inehefi  iu  thickDess  to  1 '  23  inch  in  thickness 
before  it  failed.  This  degree  of  compressibility  of  the 
gault  brick  was  an  exceptional  circumstance,  which 
accounts  for  the  great  load  borne  by  it. 

An  instance  of  the  evil  effects  of  free  lime  in  building  Example  of 
materials  is  given  by  Mr.  H.  Beid,  CK,  in  his  work  effectlTof  free 
on  Portland  Cement,  which  occurred  in  building  the  {J°?f.!° 
piers  for  the  sewage  reservoirs  at  the  Crossness  Pump-  materials. 
ing  Station.    Some  of  these  piers,  which  were  to  carry      * 
the  arched  covering,  had  been  built  of  Suffolk  facing 
bricks,  when  it  was  found  '*  that  they  became  distorted 
and  incapable  of  receiving  the  weight  which  they  were 
intended  to  sustain;    in  fact,  were  dangerously  dis- 
jointed."   The  cause  was  ascribed  by  Mr.  Beid,  who 
inspected  them,  to  the  fact  that  the  bricks  **  had  be- 
come saturated  with  water  and  thus  developed  a  faulty 
process  of  manufacture.     An  excess  of  chalk  marl  had  Chalk  marl 
been  blended  with  the  earth  from  which  they  were  making.  ^^ 
made,  and  the  free  lime,  imperfectly  mixed,  became 
hydrated  by  the  rain,  and  produced  the  distortion  of 
the  piers." 

Where  bricks  are  exclusively  used  in  the  construction  Radiating 
of  small  sewers,  or  sewers  of  oval  section,  in  which  the 
radius  of  the  curve  of  the  invert  is  small,  the  sewers 
should  be  built  up  of  bricks  specially  made  to  the  proper 
radius.  Ordinary  shaped  bricks  are  totally  inadmissible 
for  the  construction  of  small  brick  sewers,  on  account 
of  the  wide  gaping  joints  they  leave  at  the  back,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  10,  page  77.  In  order  to  secure  the 
greatest  uniformity  in  the  sectional  form  of  small  sewers, 
especially  their  inverts  when  constructed  in  brickwork,  Bnck  blocks. 
it  is  customary  in  some  cases  to  cast  the  sewer  in  sec- 
tions in  wooden  moulds  specially  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose. G^iese  moulds  consist  of  long  troughs,  the  bottoms 
of  which  are  made  to  the  true  curve  of  the  sewer.  The 
sides  of  the  troughs  are  hinged  and  are  kept  at  the 
proper  radius  by  means  of  ties  placed  over  the  top,  as 
shown  in  section,  Fig.  34. 
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The  trough  is  divided  by  movable  boards,  whicli  an 
placed  60  as  to  admit  of  a  block  14  ioches  or  18  inchee 
in  length  being  made,  as  may  be  reqaired.    The  brickg 


are  laid  in  the  tronghs,  and  when  the  troagfa,  or  aay^^.  X 
one  of  its  divisions,  is  filled  with  bricks,  cement  grontJ'-'^ 
is  poured  in  and  fills  all  the  interstices  and  joints.  AfterrV^" 
the  cement  has  had  time  to  set,  the  blocks  areremoved,.^:^' 
and  each  one  forms  a  perfect  section  of  a  part  of  tlte« 
sewer.  Sewers  should  not  be  entirely  built  op  i 
blocks,  as  there  is  a  want  of  bond  in  snch  work ;  conso-  —  *^ 
qaently  the  work  is  not  so  strong  as  a  sewer  well  bnilt-^*'-' 
up  of  separate  bricks,  but  brick  blocks  form  a  valuable  -^^^ 
auxiliary,  especially  in  constmcting  the  inverts  ol  ^*' 
Tern-coitii  BDd  sewers  in  bad  ground.  Terra-cotta  and  enamelled  ^^ 
briSs"*^  bricks  have  been  proposed  for  lining  sewers,  but  neither"^*" 
have  hitherto  been  brought  into  general  use,  and  as  ^^ 

equally  durable  and  serviceable  material  can  be  pro- 

cured  at  less  cost,  they  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  any   "^ 
loTtii  blodu.     considerable  demand  for  this  purpose.     Invert  hhcks    ^* 
constrocted  of  terra-cotta,  stoneware,  or  fire-clay,  and     -^ 
glazed  apon  the  invert  face,  are  now  very  generally 
used  in  the  construction  of  brick  sewers  of  moderate 
size.    Invert  blocks  greatly  facilitate  the  construction 
of  the  sewer,  and  from  their  durability,  and  the  smooth- 
ness of  their  surface,  are  well  adapted  for  the  formation 
of  the  invert  of  sewers.    lovert  blocks  are  now  made 
both  solid  and  hollow,  the  latter  with  both  butt  and 
lipped  joints.   Tho  lipped  joints  are  preferable,  as  these 
blocks  are  less  liable  to  settle  in  the  work  than  phuD 
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bntfr-jointed  inTerts.    Fig.  35  shows  a  bird'a-eye  view  of 
a  hollow  lipped  invert  block. 
Ose  advant^e  claimed  for  these  invert  blocks  is  that  DniDuc 

throagh  inTert 


^P 


the  continnouB  openiog  through  the  blocks  affords  a 
ready  mode  of  getting  rid  of  subsoil  water  during  the 
construction  of  the  work ;  at  the  completion  of  the 
work  these  openings  should  he  stopped  up  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  sewer.  Experience  of  late  years  has 
shown  that  the  use  of  hollow  invert  blocks  is  often  Objection*  t« 
attended  with  great  incoDvenience.  These  blocks  have  blocks, 
to  receive  the  full  force  of  the  pressure  of  the  weight  of 
the  sewer  and  its  contents,  and  also  the  burden  of  the 
Guperincumbent  earth.  As  a  consequence  it  is  not  unfre- 
qaeutly  found  that  they  split  in  the  work.  Why  invert 
blocks  were  made  hollow  one  cannot  well  conceive, 
unless  it  was  to  save  material  and  carriage.  Many 
engineers  who  use  hollow  invert  blocks  have  the 
hollows  filled  with  concrete  before  they  are  laid.  One  Solid  imett 
of  the  beet  forms  of  invert  block  in  the  author's  experi- 
ence is  that  shown  in  Figs.  36  and  37.  This  form  has 
been  used  in  the  sewers  of  Longton,  Fig,  37  being  a 
section  of  the  Longton  outfall  sewer,  the  invert  of 
which  is  h*ned  with  solid  terro-metallic  blocks  grooved 
at  each  end  and  round  the  sides,  as  shown  in  detail  in 
Fig.  36.  The  blocks  are  laid  in  the  work  so  as  to  break 
joint,  the  cement  jointing  material  entering  the  grooves 
of  the  blocks  effectually  keys  the  whole  work.  This 
mode  of  constructing  a  sewer  is  one  of  the  best  and 
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most  darsble  it  is  possible  to  introdace.  When  uia% 
hollow  invert  blocks  for  the  purpose  of  dzuuagt;  ii 
many  cases  they  have  caused  settlements  to  tike  fba 


.sMM^. 


in  the  eewer,  especially  in  sandy  soils,  as  the  sand  get* 
washed  into  the  hollow  space  of  the  invert,  ot  thnng^ 
the  joints  (which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  water- 
tight), into  the  sewer,  the  gradual  removal  of  the  sandy 
foundation  of  a  sewer  leads  to  settlement  in  the  wort 
As  a  matter  of  practice  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
water-tight  sewers,  when  coustmcted  with  hoUow  invert 
blocks.  The  inverts  of  large  sewers  should  be  lined 
with  blue  IStafibrdshire  or  glazed  fire-bricks,  or  other 
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bHcks   that  are   hard,  smooth,  and   adapted   for   the 
purpose. 

In   the    building  of   brick    sewers,  whether    oval,  u»eof 
circular,  or  otherwise  shaped,  templets  should  invari-    ^™^ 
ably  be  used,  made  to  the  true  section  of  the  sewer,  in 
order  that  the  workman  may  execute  the  work  perfectly 
true  in  section.    In  some  places  a  cradle  consisting  of 
wooden  laggings  is  formed  of  the  exact  size  of  the 
external  dimensions  of  the  sewers,  and  in  which  the 
brickwork  is  built.     The  use  of  cradles  in  bad  ground  Um  of  cradle* 
is  to  b«3  highly  commended.     Hitherto  these  cradles 
have  been  formed  with  ribs  of  wood  which  are  built 
into  the  sewer  and  interfere  with  the  key  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Alfred  Brittain,  of  Montreal,  has  proposed  an  im-  Mr.  Alfred 
proTcment  on  the  old  form  of  cradle,  the  cradle  rib  in  cradle  and 
this  case  being  formed  of  wrought  iron,  and  the  cradle  ^^^^^^  ^*^' 

Fio.  38. 


is  temporarily  braced  with  a  wooden  brace  B,  Fig.  38. 
The  wrought-iron  rib  is  shown  by  the  dark  portion,  the 
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wooden  lagging  being  placed  outside  the  rib.  .Cradles 
of  this  kind,  or  entirely  made  in  thin  wrought  iron, 
may  be  used  with  advantage  when  constructing  bri(^ 
or  other  sewers  in  quicksand,  bog,  or  some  other  de- 
scriptions of  equally  bad  ground.  Care  must  be  taken 
when  building  brick  sewers,  that  a  sufficient  amount 
of  cementing  material  is  used  in  the  work,  in  order 
to  fill  up  every  interstice  and  to  render  the  work 
water-tiglit,  and  also  that  the  cement  or  mortar  used 
Cement  joints,    for  the   purpose  is    suited  for   the  particular  work. 

When  a  brick  sewer  is  built  up  in  a  number  of  rings, 
it  is  adyisalHe  in  bad  ground  to  make  a  collar  joint 
in  cement  1  inch  in  thickness  between  the  rings  of 
brickwork,  so  as  to  make  the  sewer  water-tight.  The 
sewer  Fig.  37  is  shown  to  have  a  collar  joint  be- 
tween the  rings  of  the  brickwork.  The  joints  of  the 
brickwork  should  not  exceed  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  they  should  all  be  stroked  with  the 
point  of  a  trowel,  which  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  density  of  the  cementing  material  at  the  surface, 
and  rendering  it  less  liable  to  the  action  of  the  destruc- 
tive agents  present  in  a  sewer.  The  arches  of  the 
sewer  are  usually  turned  upon  the  centres  of  the  proper 
radius,  which  are  drawn  forward  as  the  lower  portion  of 
the  sewer  is  executed.  A  point  upon  which  some  stress 
has  been  laid  by  some  authorities  has  reference  to  the 
selection  of  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
sewers,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  bricks  to  the  cementing 
material.  It  is  well  known  that  those  bricks  which  are 
best  calculated  to  resist  the  erosion  and  wear  and  tear 
of  matters  conveyed  by  sewers,  are  blue  Staffordshire 
bricks,  and  bricks  that  have  been  pressed  in  the  course 
of  manufacture,  and  yet  these  bricks  have  less  adhesion 
between  themselves  and  cement  than  bricks  of  an 
inferior  quality.  Blue  Staffordshire  bricks,  when  laid 
in  cement,  can  be  drawn  apart  with  less  force  than 
is  required  to  separate  two  ordinary  stock  bricks,  the 
latter  bricks  being  totally  unfit  for  the  construction  of 
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;he  invert  of  a  sewer.  This  want  of  adhesion  between  Want  of 
he  cementing  material  and  the  best  of  bricks  is,  how-  objeTuon.**** 
)Yer,  no  particular  objection  to  the  use  of  such  materials 
n  a  sewer,  as  it  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
principal  strains  upon  a  sewer,  and  by  which  it  would 
aU,  are  not  internal  but  external.  In  an  ordinary 
mtting  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  earth  is  far 
yreater  than  the  internal  pressure ;  consequently,  as 
t;here  is  no  tendency  for  the  work  to  be  drawn  asunder 
[>y  tensile  strains,  the  non-adhesion  of  the  cement  and 
cricks  is  no  great  drawback.  There  is  adhesion  enough 
in  any  case  to  maintain  the  shape  and  solidity  of  the 
work^  and  to  render  it  water-tight,  and  the  cementing 
material,  if  properly  compounded,  will  bear  as  great 
[^rushing  strains  as  the  best  of  bricks. 

In  cases  in  which  much  subsoil  water  occurs,  when  Subsoil  dmins. 
constructing  ordinary  brick  sewers,  it  is  customary  to 
put  in  a  line  of  drain  pipes  continuously  under  the 
brick  sewer  in  order  to  convey  away  the  subsoil  water, 
and  to  give  time  for  the  brickwork  to  set  before  being 
exposed  to  its  action.    In  other  cases  sump-holes  are  Drainage  hj 
sunk  outside  the  line  of  sewer,  which  are  continuously  *""™^  "  ^* 
pumped  out  in  order  to  keep  down  the  subsoil  water  to 
a  lower  level  than  the  brickwork.     The  engineer,  how- 
ever, must  be  on  his  guard  against  indiscriminately 
adopting  measures  for  the  drainage  of  his  sewer  trenches 
while  the  sewer  is  under  construction.    The  author,  in  Damage 
the  course  of  his  experience,  has  known  very  serious  d!S™f of* 
settlements  to  occur  in  sewers  constructed  with  drains  sewer  trenches, 
under  them,  which  have  led  away  the  water,  and  have 
also  carried  away  the  sand  which  formed  the  supporting 
material  of  the  sewer.     The  great  point  to  bear  in  mind 
in  the  construction  of  brick  sewers  in  ground  surcharged 
with  water,  is  that  the  water  must  not  be  allowed  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  brickwork  until  the  mortar 
has  set*    If  this  is  not  provided  for,  the  soluble  parts 
of  the  cement  will  be  washed  out,  and  the  cement 
afterwards  will  never  properly  set,  or  will  set  only  in 
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patches,  leaving  the  sewer  completely  pervious.  In 
providing  proper  drainage  for  the  sewer  trench  the 
engineer  must  be  careful  not  to  undermine  the  finished 
work  by  his  drainage  operations.  A  very  important 
point  in  the  construction  of  brick  sewers  is  to  see  that 
the  bricks  are  perfectly  saturated  with  water  before 
being  applied  in  the  work.  If  this  is  not  done  they 
will  rob  the  cementing  material  of  the  moisture  neces- 
sary for  its  crystallization  and  setting,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  the  quality  of  the  cementing  material  will 
be  greatly  impaired. 

In  ordinary  cuttings  of  20  feet,  and  under,  in  depth, 
when  executed  in  good  ground,  and  when  the  greatest 
internal  dimension  of  the  sewer  does  not  exceed  3  feet, 
it  is  customary  to  build  the  sewers,  whether  circular  or 
oval,  with  a  4^inch  ring  of  brickwork.  Sewers  from 
8  feet  to  6  feet  in  size  are  usually  built  in  9-inch  brick- 
work, and  for  greater  sizes  the  thickness  is  increased 
accordingly.  Sewers  with  straight  sides  require  at 
least  50  per  cent,  greater  thickness  of  material  than 
curved  sewers  of  equal  dimensions. 

The  following  formula  will  be  found  convenient  fo 
determining  the  proper  thickness  of  the  brickwork  a 
sewers : — 

—  =  thickness  of  brickwork  in  feet 
100 

d  =  depth  of  excavation, 
r  =  external  radios  of  sewer. 


Example. 


As  an  example,  take  a  sewer  6  feet  internal  diameter 
executed  in  a  20-feet  cutting.  It  is  known  from  what 
has  been  previously  stated,  that  in  practice  the  brick- 
work of  a  sewer  of  this  size  should  be  9  inches  in  thick- 
ness, therefore  the  external  radius  of  the  sewer  would 

I.   o  rrrr    X       ,20feetx3-75 
be  3  •  75  feet,  and  — 


100 


=  •  75  feet  =  9  inches. 


For  all  sizes  and  depths  of  sewer,  when  this  formula 
gives  a  less  thickness  than  is  equally  divisible  by  any 
number  of  half  bricks  of  4  J  inches,  the  proper  thickness 
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tut  be  determiDed,  so  as  to  make  it  fall  within  and 
i  withoat  the  last  ring  of  the  brickwork.  For  example, 
ppoHe  the  formula  gave  the  thickness  to  be  1  foot, 
e  aewer  should  be  bailt  in  three  rings  of  brickwork ; 
if  the  thickness  given  is  15  inches,  then  the  brlck- 
»rk  should  be  four  rings  in  thickness.  The  aboye  Basis  on  which 
rmnla  is  computed  from  the  safe  load  that  brickwork  puted. 
II  sustain,  which,  in  this  case,  after  allowing  for  any 
perfeotioa  in  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  materials 
workmanship,  is  taken  as  equal  to  a  column  of 
erage  earth  100  feet  in  height. 

Sewers  have  been  made   in  segments    of  various  stgmeDtai 
apes  and  materials.    Fig.  39  represents  a  segmental 


wer   as    manufactured   by   Messrs.    Henry   Doulton 

dCo. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  description  of  sewer 
i  tliat  they  are  strong,  are  readily  put  together,  pack 
isely  for  transit,  and  form  an  imperishable  sewer ;  but 
has  the  disadvantage  timt  it  cannot  be  made  so  water- 
;ht  08  a  brick  or  concrete  sewer. 
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The  use  of  concrete  in  the  construction  of 
may  be  adopted  with  advantage,  provided  the  work  i 
well  executed.     In  constructing  sewers  of  concrete  thi 
author  has  generally  used  a  mixture  of  one  part  o: 
Portland  cement,  two  parts  sand,  and  three  parts 
stones,  broken  so  as  to  pass  through  a  l^inch  siev 
turned  over  on  a  proper  mixing  platform,  and 
fresh  in  the  work.  '  In  the  metropolitan  district  it  i 
customary  to  use  3  bushels  of  cement  to  1  cube  yard  or 
sand  and  shingle.    In  ordinary  concrete  work,  6^ 
of  clean  gravel  or  shingle,  2i  parts  of  clean  sharp  san* 
to  1  part  of  Portland  cement  may  be  used.    Tins 
portion  of  mixture  contains  2^  bushels*  of  cemen 
in  every  cube  yard  of  concrete.    The  author,  in  thi 
course  of  his  experience,  has  found  that  in  makiTi^gi-^S 
concrete  for  sewer  work,  it  is  advisable  that  a  largei 
proportion  of  cement  should  be  used  than  given  above, 
and  he  has  generally  specified  six  parts  of  gravel  a 
shingle  and   sand  to  one  part  of  Portland  cemen 
Where  concrete  alone  is  used  for  the  construction  ot: 
sewers,  the  bottom  part  of  the  sewer  is  built  first^s: 
and  the  concrete   is  rammed   into  position  behind 
mould  or  centre  of  the  exact  section  of  the  sewer 
these  moulds  are  sometimes  covered  with  sheet  zinc^ 
and  when  in  use  are  either  greased  over,  or  coated  with, 
soft  soap,  so  as  to  render  the  face  of  the  work  as  smooth- 
as  possible.    The  upper  portion  of  the  work  is  turned 
upon  centres  covered  with  metal  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  of  brick  sewers.    The  concrete  ought  to  be 


--> 
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woiked  immediately  it  is  pnt  into  poaitioa  witli  the 
ehoTel  to  tffiog  the  finer  parta  into  contact  with  the 
centres,  so  as  to  secoie  a  good  face  for  the  interior  of 
the  eewer.  In  some  cases  the  sewers  are  pargeted  with 
a  ooat  of  cement  inside,  bat  a  good  concrete  eewer 
shoald  require  very  little  fettling  when  completed. 

Fig.  40  represents  an  oval  sewer  constmcted  entirely 
in  concrete.  Fig.  41  represents  a  similar  sewer,  which 
is  given  as  an   illustration  by  v    in 

Mr.  John  Grant,  C.E.,  as  a  speci-  ,_,  ' 

men  of  Portland  cement  concrete 
work,  in  his  paper  read  before 
the  Institation  of  Civil  Engineers, 
in  April,  1871.  It  represents  a 
section  of  the  Earl  sewer  oon- 
stmcted  in  the  Deptford  Lower 
Boad.  Mr.  Grant  states,  with 
regard  to  this  sewer,  that  it  is 


''  7  feet  1  inch  in  diameter,  cost  per  lineal  foot,  iirespec- 
tive  of  earthwork,  16s. ;  but,  inclusive  of  earthwork,  side 
entrances,  junctions,  &c,  it  was  about  23s.  per  lineal 
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foot.     This  sewer  was  in  some  respects  exceptional, 
inasmuch  as  it  consisted  of  little  more  than  an  arch 
over  a  previously  existing  invert ;  the  lower  half  was, 
however,  rendered  with  cement  and  sand  in  equal  pro- 
portions,  1  inch  thick."    In  the  construction  of  sewers 
entirely  of  concrete  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  mudi 
greater  length  of  trench  opened  in  the  streets  than  is 
customary  for  brick  sewers,  in  order  to  allow  the  work 
to  set  completely  before  the  trenches  are  filled  in ;  and 
special  care  must  be  taken  during  construction  of 
concrete  sewer  to  prevent  its  collapse  from  ha 
to  sustain  a  load  before  the  work  is  perfectly  hardened..^ 
The  centres  of  any  particular  length   should  not 
removed,  nor  should  the  trenches  be  filled  in 
the  work  is  set.     No  doubt  brick  sewers  are 
very  seriously  injured  by  the  trenches  being  filled  i 
and  the  centres  removed  before  the  cement  is  properl 
set.    Concrete  sewers  may  be  constructed  of  brick^Er^^ 
made  of  concrete,  and  built  up  as  ordinary  brick 
but  in  this  form  they  become  more  expensive 
brick  sewers.     They  may  also  be  constructed  of 
cast  in  moulds,  similar  to  brick  blocks  described  i 
Fig.  34,  page  220,  which  are  afterwards  built  up  into 
sewer.    The  author  has  built  considerable  lengths  o: 
sewer  in  concrete  blocks,  using  a  key  of  brickwork  i 
the  arch,    A  length  of  concrete  sewer,  built  ten 
ago  by  the  author,  when  recently  examined,*  was  founS^:^^ 
to  be  as  sound  as  when  it  was  first  constructed, 
bably  the  most  economical  and  best  form  in  which  con 
Crete  can  be  used  in  the  construction  of  large  sewers  i 
when  used  in  combination  with  brickwork  or  properly 
moulded  concrete  centres.     Combined  concrete   anJ 
brick  sewers  may  be  constructed,  with  perfect  safety,  of 
any  dimensions ;  the  brickwork  in  this  case  forms,  as  it 
were,  a  centre  for  the  concrete,  and  owing  to  the  smaller 
amount  of  labour  required,  this  form  of  construction  is 
not  so  expensive  as  an  entire  concrete  sewer,  yet  it  is 

♦  February,  1878. 
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far  cheaper  and  Btrongei  than  an  entirely  brick  sewer. 
Fig.  42  represents  a  section  of  the  Croydon  outfall  ^^'"T*" 
sewer,  4  feet  internal  diameter,  designed  by  the 
author  and  constructed  with  an  inner  ring  of  brickwork, 
the  onter  portion  of  the  sewer  being  formed  of  con- 
crete.   This  sewer  was  constructed  above  the  level  of 

Pig.  42.  Fia  43. 


the  ground,  and  fot  some  months  waa  running  full  bore 
without  any  earth  backing  at  the  sides,  and  yet,  though 
contaiiung  SDch  a  small  amount  of  material,  not  the 
slightest  leakage  took  place.  This  was  a  test  that  Testofcom- 
no  ordinary  brick  sewer  could  have  borne  under  such  g«w«T. 
circumstances,  showing  at  once  that  there  is  a  con- 
nderable  degree  of  tenacity  in  the  concrete  covering. 
Fig.  43  shows  a  section  of  a  sewer  as  constructed  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  partly  in  brick 
and  partly  in  concrete ;  the  section  also  shows  a  pipe 
laid  in  the  concrete  below  the  level  of  the  sewer  for 
drainage  purposes.  The  danger  arising  from  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  drains  under  sewers  has  been  referred 
to  at  page  225. 

Sewers  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  diameter,  if  required  to  Sewm  fomtd 
be  constructed  so  as  to  be  perfectly  water-tight,  may,  pij^^nd 
with  very  great  advantage,  be  constructed  partly  as  a  f""*^"''- 
concrete  pipe,  moulded  true  to  shape  and   size,   and 
r2 
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which,  when  provided  with  a  proper  joint  luted  with 
neat  cement,  and  surrounded  with  a  sufficient  mass  of 
concrete,  will  make  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  water- 
tight forms  of  sewer  it  is  possible  to  use.  Cement  pipes 
of  large  size  (taking  their  diameter  tyid  thickness  into 
consideration)  are  quite  as  strong,  and  much  more 
certain  in  their  quality  than  earthenware  pipes.* 

In  the  making  of  concrete  special  care  must  be  erL  — 
ercised  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  material^^, 
especially  that  the  cement  is  of  good  quality,  capable  dz^f 
withstanding  both  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
which  it  ought  invariably  to  be  subjected  to  befo: 
being  used  in  sewer  work,  as  will  hereafter  be  co: 
sidered.t  The  stone  or  gravel  used  in  the  making  of 
concrete  should  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  f 
if  dry  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  abstract  water 
the  cement,  and  interfere  with  its  setting  properti 
On  the  other  hand,  an  excess  of  water  should 
avoided,  as  it  may  wash  out  some  of  the  sola 
silicates,  and  so  destroy  the  strength  of  the  oeme 
The  materials  comprising  concrete  should  be  thorougl^  ^^7 
incorporated.  This  work  is  usually  performed  by  m  — *®° 
turning  over  the  materials  on  a  wooden  platform,  b^^^* 
such  work  may  now  be  better  performed  and  more  e 
nomically  executed  by  machinery,  such  for  example 
the  apparatus  designed  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Messent,  C.K, 
Tynemouth,  which  '*  consists  of  a  closed  box 
chamber  revolving  on  an  axle,  and  of  such  a  form 
when  half  filled  with  the  materials  for  making  co^^^ 
Crete,  to  cause  them  to  be  turned  over  sideways  as  w^^' 
as  endways  four  times  in  each  revolution  of  tb»^ 
chamber,  so  that,  after  from  six  to  twelve  revolution^ 
the  number  necessary  being  varied  according  to  th^ 
weight  and  nature  of  the  materials,  a  more  perfect  mix- 
ture is  efiected  than  can  possibly  be  produced  by  hand." 
The  unfortunate  experience  of  the  author  within  the 
last  few  years,  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 

♦  Vide  p.  212.  f  Vide  pp.  235  to  242. 
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concrete  sewers,  shows  how  easily  such  work  can  be  Concrete 
scamped  by  an  unscrupulous  contractor.    It  is  therefore  exTra  caAftii 
absolutely  necessary  in  the   construction  of  concrete  supervision. 
sewers,  that  no  person  should  be  engaged  who  will  not 
strictly  adhere  to  and  implicitly  carry  out  the  orders 
of  the  engineer.     Moreover,  as  a  security  for  good  work, 
concrete  sewers  will  require  much  more  strict  super-  Failure  of 
intendence  than  brick  and  other  sewers.     The  author  <^°^"'®  ^®'*- 
has  witnessed  failures  in  concrete  work  apparently  of 
the  best  description.    Such  work  has  cracked  in  the 
most  mysterious  manner,  and  it  may  be  that  at  pre- 
sent we  are  not  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
concerning  the  qualities  of  this  material.     For  ex-  Material  may 
ample,  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  material  itself  ^„\?iib^um.^'' 
may  not  occasionally  be  in  a  state  of  unstable  equi- 
librium arising  from  the  crystallization  commencing  at 
the  surface  and  terminating  in  the  centre  of  the  mass, 
the  act  of  crystallizing,  interfering  as  it  does  with  the 
capacity  of  the  entombed  material,  liaving  the  effect 
already  mentioned,  and  which  is  identical   with   the 
results  known  to  occur  in  connectioxj  with  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  pipes,  referred  to  at  page  265,  or  as 
shown  by  the  toy  known  as  the  "  Rupert  drop."     It  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  a  material  that  may  be  in  a  state 
of  unstable  equilibrium  will  upon  the  slightest  dis-  Cause  of  good 
turbance  crack,  as  some  apparently  good  concrete  work  crackLg.^*^^  * 
has  cracked.     In  a  great  measure  the  failure  of  these 
concrete  works  has  been  due  to   the  cement  drying 
before  crystallization  has  been  completed,  or  to  the 
drying  of  the  exterior  and  the  crystallization  of  the 
interior  of  the  work.    In  all  Portland  cement  that  is 
perfectly  made,  a  slight  expansion  takes  place  in  the 
process  of  crystallization,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  an  ad- 
vantage, as  it  causes  the  cementing  agent  to  enter  the 
pores  of  the  material  that  has  to  be  cemented,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  expansion  on  crystallization  may 
become  an  element  of  destruction  when  unequal  setting 
takes  place.     The  unequal  setting  of  concrete  is  not  so 
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be  need  with 
tafetj  below 
ground. 


likely  to  take  place  in  structures  placed  below  tke 
ground  or  in  water  as  in  those  folly  exposed  to 
atmospheric  influence  above  the  ground,  hence,  for  the 
purposes  of  foundations  and  for  sewers,  concrete  fonu 
an  invaluable  and  secure  material,  for  when  used  in 
this  way  it  has  long  stood  the  test  required  for  the 
confirmation  of  its  good  qualities. 

The  following  Tables  give  the  relative  tensile  and 
compressive  strength  of  Portland  cement  concrete:— 


Table  showing    Tablb  No.  46. — Showing  the  Tbnbilv  Strength  of  GoKcxin 
tensilestrength  after  12  moDtha,  made  with    Portland  Cemsnt  weigliiiig 

of  concrete.  j^g  lbs.  per  bosheL   Compiled  from  experiments  by  J.  Griht, 

Esq.,  C.E. 


Proportioo  of  Tensile  Strength. 


BtUMttoOemant. 

Stol 

4,.  1 

5„1 

6„1 

7„1 

8  „  1 

In  lbs.  per  eq.  in. 

240-44 

246*22 

214*22 

141  77» 

163*33 

156*42 


*  There  appears  to  have  been  a  flaw  in  this  specimen. 


Table  showing 
Gomprcesive 
strength  of 
concrete. 


Tablk  No.  47. — Showing  the  Crubhiko  Strain  on  Blocks  of 
Ck)NCRETE  6  in.  X  6  in.  X  6  in.,  made  with  Portland  Chokt 
weighing  110*56  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  when  compressed  and  not 
compresseu,  and  when  set  in  Air  and  Water,  after  12  monthL 
Compiled  from  experiments  by  J.  Grant,  Esq.,  C.E. 


Proportion  of 
BallMt  to  Conenk 

Compressed  Blocks. 

Not  Compreesed  Blocks 

Set  in  Air. 

Set  in  Water. 

Set  in  Air. 

SeCinWshr. 

1  tol 

2.,  1 
3„1 

5„  1 
6„  1 

7„1 

8,.  1 

9  „  1 

10  „1 

tons  per  In. 
1-055 
1194 
•833 
•833 
•680 
•566 
•458 
•375 
•333 
•291 

tons  per  in. 
933 
•958 
•986 
•777 
•986 
•544 
•444 
•375 
•305 
•291 

ions,  per  in. 
•833 
1069 
•666 
•777 
•666 
•505 
•388 
•347 
•277 
•222 

tons  per  is. 
1041 
1000 
•777 
•750 
•652 
•47J 
•847 
•305 
•250 
•194 

(    235    ) 


CHAPTER  XXL 

CEMENT    AND    MOBTAB. 

The  selection  of  proper  cementing  material  for  the 
constniction  of  sewers  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the 
stability  of  the  work.     In  many  cases  in  this  country 
sewers  have  failed  from  the  injudicious  use  of  a  cement-  Failure  of 
ing  material  totally  unsuited  for  the  purpose  to  which  ^i^tion^of 
it  was  applied.    The  author  has  seen  cases  in  which,  nnsuitabie 
either  from  the  want  of  sufficient  experience  on  the  ™* 
part  of  the  persons  employed  in  designing  the  works, 
or  with  a  view  of  saying  some  trifling  sum  in  the  first 
cost^  a  cementing  material  has  been  selected  for  the 
construction  of  sewers  totally  unfit  to  resist  the  chemical 
action  of  the  sewage,  and  the  consequence  has  been 
that  such  sewers  have  failed.    The  cementing  material 
used  in  the  imperfect  work  here  mentioned  consisted  of  Effect  of 
ordinary  chalk  lime  mortar,  or  of  chalk  lime  mortar  "^^riZ. 
mixed  with  a  small  percentage  of  Boman  cement. 
The  chemical  action  of  sewage  upon  such  mortar  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  ammonia,  which,  when  brought  into 
contact  with  ordinary  lime,  is  converted  by  oxidation 
either  into  nitrous  or  nitric  acid,  which  acids  readily 
combine  with  the  lime,  and  when  they  have  so  com- 
bined form  nitrates  or  nitrites  of  lime,  which  salts  are 
extremely  soluble ;  the  lime  in  this  new  form  is  soon 
washed  out  of  the  joints  of  the  brickwork  by  the  flow 
of  the  sewage  through  the  sewer,  or  by  subsoil  water 
infiltrating  through  the  work  into  the  sewer,  and  every 
particle  of  lime  may  be  thus  carried  away,*  leaving 
nothing  but  the  sand  to  hold  the  sewer  together ;  con- 
sequently! as  the  work  is  no  longer  capable  of  bearing 
any  strain  upon  it,  such  sewers  either  entirely  collapse, 

*  The  carbonic  anhydride  in  sewage  will  readUy  dissolve  lime. 
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for  ten  days  in  a  solution  of  distilled  water  containing 
10  per  cent  of  nitric  acid. 


Nitric  acid 
tests  of 
cements. 


Table  No.  49. — ^Testiko  of  various  kinds  of  Lime  and 
to  Resist  the  Action  of  Nitbio  Acid.      The  specimens 
exposed  for  ten  days  in  a  solution  containing  10  per  com 
Nitric  Acid. 


Description  of  MaterUL 


Croydon  chalk  lime 

Ditto      

Ditto  and  sand 

Ditto      

Dorkioglime 

Ditto     

Ditto  and  sand    .. 

Ditto      

Blue  lias 

Ditto     

Ditto  and  sand     .. 

Ditto     

Barrow  lime.. 

Ditto      

Ditto  and  sand     .. 

Ditto     

Plaster  of  Paris   . . 

Ditto     

Ditto  and  sand    .. 

Ditto     

Eeene*8  cement    .. 

Ditto      

Ditto  and  sand     . . 

Ditto      

Portland  cement  .. 

Ditto      

Ditto  and  sand     .. 

Ditto     

Roman  cement    .. 

Ditto     

Ditto  and  sand     .. 

Ditto      

Medina  cement    . . 

Ditto     

Ditto  and  sand    .. 
Ditto      


Whether 
set  in 
Air  or 
Water. 


Air 
Water 

Air 
Water 

Air 
Water 

Air 
Water 

Air 
Water 

Air 
Water 

Air 
Water 

Air 
Water 

Air 

Water 

Air 
Water 

Air 
Water 

Air 
Water 

Air 
Water 

Air 
Water 

Air 
Water 

Air 
Water 

Air 
Water 

Air 
Water 


Weight 
ingrains 

before 
Chemical 

Test 


792 


1410 


884 
957 
405 
211 
989 
077 
207 
129 
091 
044 
256 
217 
314 

402 

896 
436 
262 
269 
452 
565 
242 
345 
470 
293 
il89 
272 
430 
378 
313 
325 
445 
420 


Weight 
ingrains 

after 
Chemicttl 

Test. 


225 


68 

601 
616 
710 
722 
759 
891 
795 
856 
705 
776 
610 
781 
1269 

1462 

1272 
1306 
1246 
1255 
1026 
734 
1189 
1284 
1400 
1146 
1243 
1225 
1286 
1267 
1148 
1130 
1252 
1205 


Lossbi 
grains. 


567 


1342 

283 
341 
695 
489 
230 
186 
412 
278 
386 
268 
646 
436 
45 


122 

130 

16 

14 

426 

831 

53 

61 

70 

147 

46 

47 

44 

111 

165 

195 

193 

215 


Per- 
centage 
of 


71-5 

••{ 

95-1 


82 
85 
49 
40 
23 
17 
84 
24 
35 
25 
51 
35 
3 


0 
6 
4 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
6 
4 
8 
4 

■■{ 

8-7 
0 
2 


9 

1 

1 

29 

58 

4 

4 

4 

11 

3 

8 

3 

8 

12 

14 

13 

15 


1 
8 
0 
2 
5 
7 
3 
5 
6 
0 
0 
5 
7 
3 
1 


tact  with 


Note. — ^When  sand  was  used  in  the  foregoing  experiments  it  wM 
mixed  in  equal  volume  with  the  lime  or  cement. 
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A  most  valuable  and  elaborate  series  of  experiments 
on  the  strength  of  cement  have  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  John  Grant,  C.E.,  and  the  results  arrived  at  >vith  Mr.  J.  Grant's 
regard  to  cement  are  recorded  in  two  papers  read  "P®^'™*^ 
before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1866  and 
1871,  and  may  be  referred  to  with  advantage  by  all 
persons  seeking  information  upon  this  very  important 
subject    Portland  cement  is  by  far  the  best  material  Portland 
that  can  ordinarily  be  used  in  the  construction  of  ^^^^^ ' 
sewers.    It  is  an  artificial  cement  composed  of  chalk 
cmd  clay  bamt  at  a  high  temperature,  and  is  then 
ground  to  fine  powder ;  the  finer  it  is  ground  the  better 
it  is.     The  strength  of  Portland  cement  depends  very 
much  upon  its  weight;  the  heavier  the  cement,  the 
stronger  it  is,  but  the  heavy  cements  require  a  longer 
period  to  arrive  at  their  ultimate  strength  than  lighter 
eements,  and  the  strongest  cements  are  the  longest  in 
setting,  showing  how  necessary   it  is  that  provision  Protection  of 
should  be  made  in  the  construction  of  sewers  to  protect  fl^^^g  ^ater 
the  cement  from  being  exposed  to  the  injuries  arising 
from  the  presence  of  subsoil  water  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  work.    Smeaton  used  plaster  of  Paris 
t»  protect  the  joints  of  masonry  from  the  action  of  the 
sea,  and  Boman  cement  has  been  used  for  like  purposes 
to  protect  a  slower-setting  but  stronger  cement.     Good 
Portland  cement  should  not  weigh  less  than  116  lbs.  Qualities  ot 
per  striked  bushel,  when  filled  into  the  measure  from  a  cement. 
hopper,  or  with  a  shovel,  and  is  not  to  be  beaten  or  the 
measure  touched  while  being  filled,  and  should  be 
capable  of  bearing  a  tensile  strain  of  350  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch,  after  seven  days'   immersion  in  water, 
tested  on  a  section  24  inches  in  area.    It  should  be 
ground  sufficiently  fine  to  pass  through  a  sieve  having 
2500  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  and  not  leave  more 
than   10   per  cent,  of  residuum  in  the  sieve.    As  a 
further  test  a  portion  of  the  cement  should  be  mixed, 
and  after  it  has  become  stiff,  it  should  be  immersed  in 
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Mixture  of 
cement  and 
Band. 


water,  and  should  afterwards  be  examjined  very  care- 
fully to  see  if  there  are  any  indications  of  minute 
cracks ;  and  if  these  cracks  should  appear,  the  cemen. 
should  be  rejected.     Excess  of  lime,  or  lime  not  pi 
perly  combined,  gives  a  tendency  to  blow;  lengthens 
exposure  to  air  influences  will  **  pui^e  "  the  cement 
of  this  injurious  quality.     Portland  cement  has  th< 
valuable  property  of  not  deteriorating  by  age,  providec — A 
it  be  kept  dry ;  on  the  contrary,  a  certain  amiount  o  -^•t 
age  improves  its  quality.    The  amount  of  cement  tha:^ 
shoidd  be  used  in  making  mortar,  which  is  the  materia 
used  to  combine  together  the  bricks  so  as  to  form  oni 
mass,  will  be  a  matter  of  judgment  for  the  engineer 
under  no  circumstances,  however,  should  the  amoun 
of  cement  be  less  than  the  interstitial  space  of  thi 
sand  which  is  to  be  used,  if  a  really  uniform  and  hom< 
Mode  of  finding  geucous  compouud  is  to  be  the  result.    The  interstitii 

space  of  the  sand  may  be  arrived  at  by  the  amount 
water  it  is  capable  of  absorbing,  which  will  represen 
the  interstitial  space.     This  space  varies  from  abou. 
10  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  material.    It  may  be 
for  granted  that  the  mixture  of  any  quantity  of  sane 
with  Portland  cement  materially  affects  its  strength, 
both  tensile  and  compressive,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  Tables : — 


interstitial 
space 


.t 

e 


Fensile 
itrength  of 
:»ment  and 
tand. 


Table  No.  60. — Showing  the  Tensile  Strength  of  neat  Pob 
LAND  Cement  weighing  112  lbs.  the  striked  bushel,  also  whe 
mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  Thames  sand.     Compil 
from  experiments  by  J.  Grant,  Esq.,  C.E. 


Age. 


Neat. 
Cement. 


1  month 
6  months 


12 


>» 


lbs.  per  in, 
348-66 
426-66 
448-80 


Proportion, 
1  tol. 


Proportion, 
1  to2. 


lbs.  per  in. 
166-00 
268-08 
321-76 


lbs.  per  in. 
100-31 
178  08 
214  84 


Proportion, '  Proportion , 
1  to  3.  1  to  4. 


lbs.  per  in 
48-00 
136-94 
164-94 


Proportioo,^^ 
1  to5. 


lbs.  per  in. 
40-22 
66*22 
88*08 


lbs.  per 
1911 
54-80 
90-84 
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Table  No.  51. — Showing  the  Crushing  Strain  of  Bricks 
9  in.  X  4}  in.  x  3  in.,  made  from  Portland  Cement  weighing 
110*56  lbs.  per  bushel,  when  compressed  and  not  compressed, 
and  when  set  in  Air  and  Water,  after  12  months.  Compiled 
from  experiments  by  J.  Grant,  Esq.,  C.E. 


Proportion  of 
Cement  and  Sand. 


Neat          1 

1  to 

1 

1  « 

2 

1  M 

3 

1  „ 

4 

1  M 

5 

1  „ 

G 

1  „ 

7 

1  M 

8 

1  „ 

9 

1  « 

10 

Compreesed. 

Not  Compressed. 

Set  in  Air. 

Set  In  Water. 

Set  in  Air. 

Set  in  Water. 

tons  per  sq.  in. 

toiM  per  nq.  in. 

tons  per  sq.  in. 

tons  per  sq.  in. 

2-360 

3-274 

2-776 

2-811 

2044 

2-057 

1-561 

1-549 

1728        1 

1410 

1024 

•972 

1-328 

-656 

•656 

-538 

1-076       1 

•738 

-48y 

•338 

•923        ! 

-372 

-377 

-212 

•747       1 

•277 

•271 

•142 

•713       1 

-260 

-211 

•105 

•475 

-201 

-174 

•057 

•432 

-183 

•131 

•057 

•381       1 

1 

-138 

•118 

-056 

CompressiTe 
strength  of 
Portland 
cement  and 
sand. 


General  Scott  has  inyented  a  process,  and  brought 
into  operation  a  system  of  manufacturing  I^ortland 
cement  and  selenic  mortar,  in  combination  with  the  clari- 
fication of  sewage.* 

Boman  cement  was  formerly  largely  used  in  the 
(construction  of  sewers,  both  by  itself  and  also  in  com- 
bination with  lime  mortars.  It  is  not  more  than 
iwo-thirds  the  price  of  Portland  cement,  but  it  is  not 
more  than  one-third  as  strong,  so  that  for  all  general 
purposes,  Portland  cement  is  the  cheapest  material,  and 
s  otherwise  preferable. 

Roman  cement  has  the  power  of  setting  quicker 
:  han  Portland  cement,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is 
exposed  to  air,  it  absorbs  moisture  and  carbonic  acid, 
%rhich  form  silicates  and  aluminates  of  lime,  and  destroy 
•be  quality  of  the  cement.  It  is  not  capable  of  bear- 
aig  a  greater  tensile  strain  than  from  100  lbs.  to 
L25  lbs.'  the  square  inch,  after  seven  days'  immersion. 
It  is  manufactured  from  septaria,  found  in  the  London 
^lay  and  other  geological  formations.  Boman  cement 
9  best  when  light,  and  should  weigh  about  75  lbs.  per 

*  Thifl  process  wiU  bo  explained  in  another  volume  of  'Sanitary 
SSnginoering,'  under  head  of  Lime  Processes  of  Purifying  Sewage. 


General  Scott's 
Portland 
cement  manu- 
£ictured  from 
sewage. 

Roman  cement. 


Roman  cement 
sets  quickly. 


Strength  of 
Roman  cement. 


Manufactured 
from  septaria. 
Weight  of 
Roman  cement. 
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striked  bushel,  and  never  should  exceed  in  weight  80  lbs. 
the  bushel,  nor  should  it  be  used  with  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  sand  than  one  to  one.    It  is  occasionally  used 
to  protect  the  joints  of  slow-setting  cements,  and  on 
account  of  its  quickly  setting  is  often  a  valuable  agent 
in  some  special  works. 
Medina  cement.      Medina  cement  is  a  variety  of  Boman  cement  con- 
taining a  rather  larger  percentage  of  lime,  and  is  made 
Strength  of       from  scptaria  procured  from  Hampshire.    It  has  the 
Medinacement.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^j^^^  rapidly,  but  is  inferior  to  Portland  and 

Lias  limes.  Bomau  ccments  in  point  of  strength.  In  some  cases, 
hydraulic  limes,  such  as  some  of  the  blue  lias  limes, 
may  be  used  with  advantage  in  sewer  and  water  works, 
but,  on  account  of  their  variable  quality,  in  no  case 
should  they  be  adopted  in  the  construction  of  a  sewer 
until  it  has  been  shown  that  they  are  able  to  withstand 
the  chemical  action  of  the  sewage,  as  well  as  that  they 
possess  the  mechanical  advantage  of  strength.  Many  of 
the  lias  limes  are  apt  to  cause  rupture  of  the  work  if  not 

Necewity  for     finely  ground,  therefore  when  limes  of  this  class  are 

used  for  sewer  work,  they  should  invariably  be  tested 
by  being  sifted,  and  all  samples  not  ground  suffi' 
ciently  fine  to  pass  through  a  sieve  having  1600  meshes 
to  the  square  inch,  should  be  rejected.    Many  other 

Keene's  Parian   comcnts,  such  as  Kecne's  Parian,  plaster  of  Paris,  and 

And  Di&ster  oi  '* 

Paris.  others,  are  not  fitted  for  the  construction  of  sanitary 

works,  but  are  more  especially  adapted  for  the  interior 
fittings  of  public  and  private  buildings.  In  using  all 
cements  care  should  be  taken  that  no  more  is  mixed 
at  one  time  than  will  be  quickly  used,  for  any  cement 
that  sets  or  becomes  hard  is  unfit  for  use,  and  should 

Cement  that      be  rejected.    It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Portland  cement 

n  AA    SAT 

that  hfius  been  mixed  some  hours  and  is  then  re-mixed 
with  fresh  cement  will  set  much  more  rapidly  than 
Effect  of  heat,  the  Same  cement  under  ordinary  conditiona  So  also 
the  use  of  hot  water  will  set  a  cement  more  rapidly 
than  will  be  the  case  when  cold  water  is  used.  The 
use  of  hot  water  or  the  heating  of  the  materials  greatly 
impairs  the  strength  of  the  cement. 
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SAND  AND  WATER. 


An  important  point  in  the  selection  of  materials  is 
to  procure  a  pure  silicious  sand  for  mixing  with  cement 
or  lime  to  form  mortar.    The  sand  used  should  be  free  influence  of 
from  eXl  nitrogenous,  and  some  saline  matters,  such  as  and^^iine"* 
alkaline  chlorides;  if  not,  these  matters  are  liable  to  matters. 
undergo  a  chemical  change,  after  being  mixed  with  the 
lime  and  cement>  and  so  cause  a  rupture  of  the  work 
even  after  it  has  set.     For  cementing  purposes,  for  mix- 
ing with  cement,  a  sharp  sand  is  undoubtedly  the  best  Sharp  sand 
It  would  be  a  saving  of  cementing  material  to  select     *** 
sands  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
interstitial  space  as  much  as  possible.     Pure  silicious  Silicioas  sand. 
sand  forms,  in  combination  with  the  limes,  a  silicate  of 
lime  which  augments  the  strength,  especially  in  those 
parts  excluded  from  the  air,  as  the  interior  of  thick 
walls.    Sand  acts  as  a  diluent  for  cement,  so  tliat  its  Sand  a 
approximate  strength,  within  certain  limits,  may  be  ^*^"®°*- 
arrived  at  by  knowing  the  proportions  of  sand  used. 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  water,  either  fresh  or  Water. 
sea  water  may  be  used  for  mixing  with  Portland  cement. 
It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Grant,  C.E.,  that  the  use  Sea-water. 
of  sea-water  augments  the  strength  of  Portland  cement. 
This  may  be  due  to  certain  combinations  taking  place 
between  some  of  the  salts  in  sea-water  and  the  cement ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  excess  of  certain  salts  will  Excess  of 
undoubtedly  injure  the  cement.      Sewage  water,  for  ^^^^^^^^ 
example,  should  on  no  account  be  used  in  compounding 
mortar.    The  author  has  seen  cases  in  which  the  best 
materials,  both  as  regards  cement  and  sand,  have  been 
usedj  but  when  mixed  with  sewage  water  the  cement  has 


injurious. 


water 
injurious 
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never  properly  set,  while  the  same  cement,  in  the  same 
work,  compounded  with  pure  water,  has  set  rapidly  a^ai 
Too  much         well.     Care  should   also   be  taken  in  the  mixing     ot 

cement  that  too  great  a  proportion  of  water  is  r^ot 
used.  The  smaller  the  quantity  of  water  used  in  ^lue 
compounding  of  cement  the  better  it  will  be  founcL  to 
be,  as  an  excess  of  water  washes  out  the  silicates,  an(3.  so 
weakens  the  cement.  The  volume  of  water  to  be  u»^ 
therefore,  should  only  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  moKrtar 
into  a  thick  paste.  Where  more  water  is  requisite,  it 
is  a  sign  that  the  bricks  or  other  materials  which  wiQ 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  works  have  not  b^n 
sufficiently  soaked,  and  that  the  mortar  is  robbed  ^C  its 
moisture  by  reason  of  the  inattention  paid  to  ^Jub 
important  point. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


TIMBER. 


In   all  works  of  sewerage  timber  is  extensively  used  Use  of  timber. 
IB  all  the  preliminary  operations,  either  for  shoring  the 
trenches,  shafts,  or  tunnels,  or  for  constructing  centres, 
templets,  trunks,  or  shoots  for  the  discharge  of  water. 
It  is  also  occasionally  used  permanently  in  works  of 
sewerage,  as  in  forming  foundations,  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  work  in  exposed  situations,  or  as  a  casing  for  a 
protection  against  frost,  or  to  secure  some  outfall  works 
from  injury,  such  as  they  are  liable  to  incur  when  it 
is  necessary  to  pass  outfall  sewers  along  the  sea-shore  or 
into  navigable  channels.    The  point  of  outfall  of  a  sewer  Sea  works. 
into  the  sea,  or  into  a  tidal  estuary,  is  usually  marked 
"by    timber    piling,     which 
serves  to  protect  the  sewer  ^^^'  ^^* 

sigainst  displacement  by 
vessels,  and  also  acts  as  a 
l:)eacon  to  show  the  line 
of  outfall,  thus  warning 
xressels  from  approaching 
txx>  near.  In  all  temporary 
X¥orks  it  is  customary  to 
delect  the  cheapest  timber 
^t  hand.  Both  English 
i^nd  foreign-grown  timber  of 
^very  variety  is  extensively 
mjsed  in  shoring  trenches. 
In  some  cases  special  tim- 
^r,  such  as  oak,  is  used, 

xirhere  great  strength  is  required,  as  in  some  tunnel 
Mork.    Fig.  46  represents  one  of  the  simplest  modes 
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timber. 
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Shonng  adopted    for   shoring  trenches   for   sewer   and   other 

trenchei.  works.     The  trench   is  cut  slightly  tapering,  being 

wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  as  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  timber  to  tighten,  if  it  slipe^  or  the 
earth  contracts  from  drying.  This  system  consists  in 
providing  horizontal  walings,  W,  which  are  kept  in 
position  by  struts,  A.  The  walings  are  often  supported 
by  props,  B,  which  are  put  under  them,  and  serve  to 
keep  them  in  position,  so  that  if  any  settlement  takei 
place  the  whole  framing  will  subside  together.  In 
other  cases  walings  are  used  with  short  boards  at  the 
Poling  boards,    back,  called  poling  boards,  which  are  usually  1^  ineh  in 

thiekiiess,  and  their  object  is  to  shore  a  larger  side 
area  of  the  trench  than  is  the  case  when  walings  alone 
are  used.    This  system  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  47. 


Fig.  47. 


Fio.  48. 


Trenches  in 
bad  ground. 


Fig.  48  represents  a  mode  of  shoring  trenches  in  bad 
ground.  In  this  case  the  walings  and  struts  are  used 
as  before,  but  instead  of  poling  boards  the  runners  B 
are  used,  and  they  are  sharpened  at  the  bottom  and 
driven  as  sheet  piling  behind  the  walings.     The  tiendi 
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in  this  gystem,  ia  the  first  place,  must  be  excavated 
sofficieiitly  wide  at  the  top  to  enable  as  many  tiers  of 
runners  to  be  used  as  may  be  requisite  to  get  the  proper 
width  of  treuch  at  the  depth  required.     It  should  be 
obeerved,  in  titnbering  trenches,  that  the  timber  should 
be  wedged  up  tightly  against  the  sides  of  the  trench,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  slightest  chance  of  movement  in 
the  surrounding  earth,  but  not  so  tightly  as  to  disturb 
t,he  earth.    The  struts,  as  a  rule,  should  be  of  as  great  Struts. 
«i  diameter  as  possible,  for  if  they  are  small  in  diameter, 
in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  walings,  they  are  apt 
%o  split  the  walings  if  any  great  strain  is  brought  upou 
'tiiem.     Where  half-romid  timbers  are  used  for  shoring 
{>urpo8es,  the  flat  sides  of  the  timber  should  be  placed 
^(3:ain8t  the  side  of  the  trench.    Tiie  struts  in  this  case 
should  be  cut  to  fit  the  walings,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
^should  be  *' bird's-mouthed "  at  the  ends  to  fit  the 
:K'Ounded  side  of  the  walings.    In  bad  ground,  and  when 
^he  trenches  are  closely  timbered,  it  is  customary  to  use 
litter^  ashes,  and  other  suitable  materials  for  packing  Packing 
Vwfaind  the  poling  boards  or  runners,  so  as  to  prevent  ^tck^nd. 
"ti^lie  entrance  of  quicksand  and  water  into  the  excavation. 
CDwing  to  the  great  amount  of  waste  that  usually  takes 
^laoe  in  the  use  of  timber  in  trenches,  several  devices  Devices  to 
liave  been  introduced  to  prevent  the  breakage  of  the  t^^™*** 
^Xiaterial,  and  to  render  it  of  use  more  than  once. 
'VVith  this  view  Mr.  Eirkman  introduced  a  screw  at  one 
^nd  of  the  strut,  which  he  calculates,  in  a  work  of  any 
oonsiderable  extent,  not  only  saves  trouble,  but  will  pay 
for  its  expense.    In  trenches  of  large  size  whole  baulks  Large  ti-enches. 
of  timber  are  required  to  be  used,  in  which  case  they  are 
tightened  up  by  wedges,  and  such  timbers  require  to  be 
supported  and  braced  in  all  directions.    In  tunnel  work.  Timber  for 
material  of  good  quality  should  be  selected  for  timber-    "^*  ** 
iugy  and  such  timber  should  be  hard  and  tough,  as  at 
unknown  times  and  places  considerable  strains  are  liable 
to  be  thrown  upon  it.    In  ordinary  tunnelling  for  sewer 
work  the  sills  and  posts  are  made  of  fir,  and  the  side 

s  2 


posts  are  nsiialty  placed  at  an  angle,  and  mottised  « 
notched  into  the  sills.  The  poling  bofuds  or  stara 
are  QBiially  driren  diverging  ontwardu,  so  that  odb  Mt 
overlaps  the  preceding  set,  with  a  wedge  between  the 
two,  as  shown  in  Fig.  49.    S  shows  the  pomtioa  of  the 


staves  or  poling  boards,  H  the  head  of  the  fraroi^o' 
P,  side  post  of  Iraming,  and  X  the  wedge  for  keej»*-*= 
the  staves  in  position. 
When  tunnelling  in  good  ground,  the  side  poets  ji**? 


he  sunk  into  the  hottom  of  the  excavation  for  a 
inches,  and  poling  hoards  or  staves  are  placed  at 
back  of  the  framing,  as  shown  in  Fig.  50. 


Wbea  tuonellmg  in  bad  or  unstable  groaud,  a  TQimeUing  in 
section  of  ftaming  similar  to  that  in  Pig.  51  is  usually  ^  p'^'"'- 
adopted. 

It  oonedfltB  in  closely  timbering  the  tunnel  with  the 
staves  or  poling  boards  S,  the  staves  being  kept  in 


position  by  the  framing  L,  which  forms  a  lintel  and 
side  frame  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  framing,  and  the 
vredgea  for  setting  np  the  work  are  inserted  between 
bhe  two  seta  of  framing. 

The  fifxtr  of  the  tunnel  may  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  head,  or  it  may  be  covered  with  planks 
Spiked  down  to  the  sills  of  the  framing.     In  all  cases, 
nrhether  in  tunnelling  or  open  trench  work,  where  the 
gronnd  is  miatable,  or  where  slips  of  earth  are  likely 
to   take  place,  which  may  damage  either  the  works 
Bxecnled,  or  any  adjoining  property,  it  is  customary  to 
leare  in  the  timber  in  order  to  take  the  strain  until  Timber  ibould 
the  trench  has  become  completely  consolidated,  which  ■*'***'"■ 
in  some  cases  may  not  occur  for  several  years.      In 
carrying    out    sewer   works    in    narrow   streets,   it   is  shoring  in 
^risable  to  shore  the  houses,  and  the  stays  introdnced  ■""**  untu. 
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KyaDizmg. 


should  be  remoyed  with  caution,  bat  not  until  the 
excayation  is  pioperly  consolidated. 

Timber  has  been  extensively  used  in  past  ages  for  the 
formation  of  aqueducts  for  conveying  ifater,  and  for 
the  construction  of  water  pipes,  but  for  these  purpon 
it  has  now  been  generally  superseded  by  iron.  Its  ue 
for  such  like  purposes  has,  however,  again  been  revivei 
as  it  has  been  proposed  to  construct  circular  channdi 
formed  of  wooden  laggings,  bound  together  with  wroogb- 
iron  hoops,  barrel  fashion,  and  suppcnted  on  piers,  for  the 
]>urpose  of  conveying  and  distributing  sewage  oyer  land. 
Timber  is  also  now  occasionally  used  for  the  constmctioa 
of  both  fixed  and  movable  carriers  for  distributing  sew- 
age on  land,  and  is  laigely  used  for  the  constmctioo  of 
sluice  frames  and  doors  on  all  sewage  irrigation  worfa. 

The  best  descriptions  of  timber  to  be  used  pe^ 
manently  in  sewer  or  waterworks,  and  in  all  ritnatkv 
where  it  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  dampness,  are  alder, 
beech,  elm,  larch,  oak,  and  teak.  In  the  aeleetioii  of 
timber  to  be  used  permanently  in  sanitary  works,  can 
should  be  exercised  that  it  is  free  from  injurious  shakeii 
large  and  loose  knots,  and  sap-wood.  Various  prooeflses 
have  been  adopted  in  order  to  protect  timber  from 
premature  decay,  and  from  the  attacks  of  certain 
species  of  fungi  and  insects,  which  in  some  situatioBS 
are  liable  to  prey  upon  ity  and  so  cause  its  rapid 
destruction.  The  systems  are  known  as  Kyaniziog) 
Bumettizing,  Bethell's,  and  Payne's  processes. 

Eyanizing  consists  in  saturating  the  timber  in  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (bichloride  of  mercuTy)* 
The  quantity  of  bichloride  to  be  used  depends  more  or 
less  upon  the  porosity  of  the  timber;  it  yaries  from 
1  lb.  to  every  10  gallons  of  water  for  a  strong  solution, 
to  f  lb.  to  the  same  quantity  of  water  for  a  weak 
solution,  the  timber  being  exposed  in  tanks,  so  ccm- 
structed  that  no  metal  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
solution.  The  period  of  immersion  varies  according  to 
the  thickness  of  the    timber,  twenty-four    hours  of 
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exposure  being  allowed  for  each  inch  in  thickness  of 
the  material. 

Id  Burnettizing,a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  in  com-  Burnettizing. 
bination  with  water  is  used,  2^  lbs.  of  chloride  of  zinc 
being  used  for  every  10  gallons  of  water. 

BetbelFs  process  consists  of  impregnating  the  timber  Betheii's 
with  creosote;  the  timber  for  this  purpose  is  exposed  in  P**^^®*- 
tanks^  properly  constructed,  for  a  sufficient  time  to 
ansore  saturation. 

Payne's  process  consists  in  first  saturating  the  timber  Payne's 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  afterwards  p*"^**^*^* 
creating  it  with  a  solution  of  some  of  the  alkaline  car- 
Ixmates,  which  have  the  effect  of  decomposing  the 
mlphate  of  iron  and  producing  within  the  interstices 
>f  the  timber  an  insoluble  oxide  of  iron. 

Timber  is  also  occasionally  protected  in  some  situa-  Charring 
tions  by  being  ctarred  or  burnt  on  the  exterior  surface,    *™    * 
tlie  exposed  charcoal  surfiEtce  being  less  liable  to  decay 
;han  the  natural  timber.    Pigments  of  various  descrip-  Pigments. 
ions,  having  for  their  basis  the  oxides  of  lead,  iron,  or 
dnc,  are  universally  used  to  protect  timber  from  the 
Hreather.    Tar,  pitch,  and  its  compounds  are  also  exten- 
riyely  used,  and  are  very  efficient  for  the  protection  of 
dmber  in  works  of  sewerage. 

The  strength  of  timber  when  used  in  sewer  or  other  strength  of 
MTork  may  be  arrived  at  by  reference  to  the  following  ^^™^*'' 
Fable,  which  shows  the  tensile  and  compressive 
strength  of  various  kinds  of  timber ;  also  the  value  of 
the  coefficients  E  and  S  as  used  in  the  formula  of 
Etefessor  Barlow  in  arriving  at  the  strength  and  deflec- 
tion of  timber  girders  and  other  structures. 

In  the  application  of  the  Table  the  rules  for   find- 
ing the  strength  of  a  rectangular  beam   of  timber 
Bxed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  are  given 
by  Professor  Barlow  as  follows:  "Multiply  the  value  Professor 
af  B  in  the  Table  of  Data  by  the  area,  and  the  depth  for'i^rc'uk^iL'^ 
Df  the  section  in  inches,  and  divide  that  product  by  strength  of 

timber  be&ms 

the  leverage  in  inches,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the 
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Tabl«  of 
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One-fourth  the 
breaking 
weight  the 
limit  of  safety. 
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weight  required  in  lbs. ;  **  or  ^  to  determine  the  fltraoglk 
of  a  rectangular  beam  of  timber  when  it  is  supposted  at 
the  ends, and  is  loaded  in  the  middleof  its  length:  rsli, 
multiply  the  value  of  8  in  the  Table  of  D«ta  by  tm 
times  the  depth  in  inches,  and  by  the  area  of  the  seetitit 
in  inches,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  distanoe 
between  the  supports  in  inches,  and  the  quotient  will  be 
the  greatest  weight  the  beam  will  bear  in  Ibe.*' 

Table  No.  02. 


DeacriptloQ ofTlmber.   q' 

[Mciflc 
rmvltj. 

Tenrile 
Strength. 

.OompreHlTe 

Bedooed 

Value 
oTE. 

1 
Yatoeofl 

,l\m.  per  eq.  In.  W  per  eq.  In. 

Tmk 

745 

8.000 

12,000 

849 

2110 

English  oak 

•934 

19,000 

10,000 

209 

1672 

Canadian  oak  . . 

•872 

•  • 

•  • 

310 

1766 

African  oak 

972 

•  • 

•  • 

165 

2589 

Dantzio  oak 

•756 

•  • 

■  • 

172 

1470 

Ash 

•76 

17,000 

9,300 

237 

2026 

Beoch 

-696 

22,000 

9,300 

195 

1556 

Elm 

-553 

13,200 

10,300 

101 

lOlS 

Pitch  pine.. 
New  England  fir 

66 

•  • 

•  • 

177 

1632 

553 

•  * 

•  • 

817 

llOS 

Dantzio  pino 

649 

8.000 

5,400 

•  • 

1426 

Mar  Forest  fir  .. 

696 

•  • 

•  • 

93 

1141 

liarch 

556 

10.200 

5.500 

152 

1127 

Norway  spar    . . 

577 

•  • 

•  • 

210 

1474 

Spruce  fir . . 
Memel  deal 

512 

10,100 

6,500 

•  • 

1490 

590 

•  • 

•  • 

116 

1731 

Christiana  deal 

689 

12,000 

5,850 

115 

1562 

Note.— The  reduced  value  of  E  in  this  Table  is  found  by  diTiding 
the  original  valuo  of  E,  as  given  by  Professor  Barlow  in  his  work  on 
the  *  Strength  of  Materials,' by  1728. 

If  the  beam  is  not  placed  horizontally^  the  distance 
between  the  supports  must  be  measured  horizontally, 
and  will  be  the  length  of  bearing.  A  fourth  of  the  break* 
ing  weight,  as  given  by  the  formulae,  Mill  be  the  greatest 
load  to  which  a  beam  ought  to  be  subjected  in  practice. 
**  When  the  load  is  applied  at  any  other  point  than  the 
middle,  it  will  be  as  the  rectangle  of  the  segments, 
into  which  the  point  divides  the  distance  between  the 
supports,  is  to  the  square  of  half  that  distance ;  so  is  the 
weight  found  by  the  rule  to  the  weight  the  beam  will 
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sustain  at  the  given  point.**    When  a  beam  is  uniformly  Beams  nni- 
loaded,  its  breaking  weight  is  twice  that  of  a  beam    ^""  7  ^ 
whose  load  is  applied  at  the  centre.    The  following  Formuis  for 
formolsB  of  Professor  Barlow  will  give  all  the  informa-  J^f'^  ^^ 
tion  required  for  calculating  the  strength  and  other 
particolars  of  beams,  &c. 

1.  When  the  beam  is  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at 
the  other. 

W  = 


/  = 


/ 
Sad* 


W 

/W         I 

85?         I    I«  square  beams 


a  = 


aS 


S 


2.  When  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the 
middle. 
In  this  case  therefore 


W  = 

/  = 
a  = 


4ad«S 
W 


.  j,Q  I    lu  squaro  boams 

^^^  I  3y/W 


3.  When  the  beam  is  fixed  at  both  ends  and  loaded  strength  of 
in  the  middle.  *™*' 

6ad*8 


W  = 
/  = 


/ 
6acPQ 

W 

W 
6(^8 

6a  8 


/W  1 

a  =  «-«r^         I  In  iiquaro  beams 

>  »  //W 

d=x^—.\  ^    6S 
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4.  When  the  beam  is  sapported  at  botii  eada,  aid 
loaded  at  an  intermediate  point 


w 


a  = 


lad*B 

mn 
mnW 

mnW 

TdPH 
mnW 


=  ^1 


Iq  square  beams 


=-=^=^ 


mnW 


'^ 


8 


5.  When  the  beam  is  fixed  at  both  ends,  and  loaded 
at  an  intermediate  point 


w 


a  = 


SlacPB 
2mn  ,' 
2mnW 
3ad»6  • 
2fnnW 
3rd«¥ 
2mnW 
3/aS 


=  n/ 


In  square  beams 

2m«W 


a  =  <f  =  Y^ 


3/8 


In  the  above  formulae 

W  =  breaking  weight  in  lbs. 

/  =  length  in  inches. 

a  =  breadth  in  inches. 

d  =  depth  in  inches. 

S  =  the  tabular  value  given  in  Table  No.  52. 
m  and  n  represent  distance  from  the  points  of  sapport  when  the 
load  is  applied  at  an  intermediate  point  on  the  beam. 


Deflection  of         In  order  "  to  determine  the  dimensions  of  a  beam 
**™''  capable  of  supporting  a  given  weight  with  a  given 

degree  of  deflection  when  fixed  at  one  end :  rtJej  divide 
Prof.  Barlow's  the  weight  in  lbs.  by  the  reduced  tabular  value  of  B, 
l^gJtlhT'^'  multiplied  by  the  breadth  and  deflection,  both  in 
amount  of        inches ;  then  the  cube  root  of  the  quotient  multiplied 

by  the  length  in  feet  will  be  the  depth  required  in 
inches."    "  When  the  weight  is  uniformly  distributed 
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oyer  the  length  of  the  beam,  the  deflection  will  be  only  Deflection  in 
f  ths  of  the  deflection  from  the  same  weight  applied  at  ^^JlJi^iy  di,. 
the  extremity,  and   in  the  rule  consider  the  weight  tnbutedioad. 
reduced  in    this  proportion."      "If  the  beam    be  a  Cylindrical 
cylinder,  the  deflection  will  be  1*7  times  the  deflection  JjJJJJJ**' 
of  a  square  beam,  other  circumstances  being  the  same." 
**  To  find  the  dimensions  of  a  beam  capable  of  sustain- 
ing a  given  weight  with  a  given  degree  of  deflection 
when  supported  at  both  ends :  nUe,  multiply  the  weight 
to  be  supported  in  lbs.  by  the  cube  of  the  length  in 
feet.    Divide  this  product  by  sixteen  times  the  reduced 
tabular  value  of  E,  multiplied  into  the  given  deflection 
in  inches,  and  the  quotient  is  the  breadth  multiplied  by 
the  cube  of  the  depth  in  inches." 

Note  1. — "  If  the  beam  be  intended  to  be  square,  then 
the  breadth  is  equal  to  the  depth,  and  the  fourth  root 
of  the  quotient  is  the  depth  required." 

Note  2. — **  If  the  beam  be  a  cylinder,  multiply  the 
quotient  by  1*7,  and  then  the  fourth  root  will  be  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder." 

**  To  determine  the  dimensions  of  a  pillar  or  column  Strength  of 
to  bear  a  given  stress  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  without  ^nii^r!*  ^^ 
sensible  curvature :  rwfo,  multiply  the  weight  to  be  sup- 
ported in  lbs.  by  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  pillar 
in  feet,  and  divide  the  product  by  forty  times  the 
reduced  tabular  value  of  E,  the  quotient  will  be  equal 
to  the  breadth  multiplied  by  the  cube  of  the  least 
thickness;  therefore,  either  the  breadth  or  thickness 
will  require  to  be  fixed  upon  before  the  other  can  be 
found" 

Note  1. — ^**  If  the  pillar  be  square,  its  side  will  be  the 
fourth  root  of  the  quotient" 

Note  2. — "  If  the  column  be  a  cylinder,  multiply  the 
tabular  value  of  E  (Table  52)  by  24  instead  of  40.  The 
fourth  root  of  the  quotient  in  the  rule  will  be  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder." 

The  following  formulae  as  to  the  strength  of  wooden 
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Formulae  for 
strength  of 
columns. 


columns,  as  given  by  Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkinson,  will  be 
found  useful : — 


LoNO  Columns. 


W 
W 


D^ 


10 '  95  Yi )  solid  square  Dantzio  oak  (dry). 
JL 

7*  81  Ys  t  ^lid  square  of  Bed-deal  (dry). 


UJ  = 

W  = 

w  =z 

L  = 
0  = 


W.C 


Short  Coluhns. 


W  +  -75  C 

breaking  weight  of  long  columns  in  tons. 

breaking  weight  of  short  columns,  less  than  30  diumcten 
long,  in  tons. 

length  of  the  column  in  feet 

crushing  force  of  material  as  given  in  Table  No.  52,  multi- 
plied by  sectional  area  of  column. 


Relative 
strength  of 
columns  in 
reference  to 
form  of  section* 
Safe  load  for 
columns. 


The  relative  strength  of  columns  having  the  same 
sectional  area,  but  differing  in  the  form  of  section,  will 
bo  for  a  circular  column  =  100,  triangular  ditto  =  110, 
square  ditto  =  93.  The  safe  load  to  be  applied  to 
columns  should  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  breaking 
weight. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


IRON  AND   OTHER  METALS. 


Iron  and  some  other  metals  are  extensively  used  by  the 
sanitary  engineer  in  carrying  out  his  varied  description 
of  works.   Iron  is  more  or  less  found  in  every  country,  and 
in  every  geological  formation.     It  is  employed  in  the  Forms  in  which 
construction  of  sanitary  works  in  three  forms :  either  as  ^^^^  **  "*^  * 
cast  iron,  which  is  a  carburet  of  iron;  as  wrought  iron, 
which  is  cast  iron  decarbonized,  or  freed  from  its  com- 
bined carbon ;    and  as  steel,  which  is  iron  having  a 
smaller  amount  of  carbon  in  combination  than  is  found 
in  cast  iron.     Cast  iron  is  largely  used  in  works  of  Use  of  cast 
sewerage  and   water  supply.     It  is  a  metal  which  is  *"'"' 
easily  moulded  to  any  shape,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
the  formation  of  pipes,  cylinders,  flushing-doors,  pen- 
stocks, columns,  gullies,  and  a  variety  of  other  details. 
Of  the  quality  of  cast  iron,  it  is  classed  by  the  manu-  Classification  of 
facturer  as  No.  1,  2,  3,  or  4,  according  to  the  amount  *^*  *"*"* 
of  carbon  which  is  in  combination  with  the  iron.    No.  1 
is  an  iron  which  is  most  highly  carbonized,  the  carboni- 
zation diminishing  with  the  number  of  the  iron.    The 
amount  of  carbon  in  combination  with  the  iron  varies 
from  2  to  4  per  cent.    The  proper  admixture  of  the  Admixture  of 
iron  in  the  foundry  is  one  of  considerable  importance  in 
order  to  ensure  a  perfect  casting;    for  as  different 
varieties  of  iron   have  different  points  of  fusion  and 
varying  rates  of  cooling,  unless  a  proper  admixture  is 
ensured  the  casting  will  have  within  itself  an  element 
tending  to  produce  its  own  destruction,  for  while  some 
of  the  metal  may  be  in  perfect  fusion,  other  parts  may 
be  imperfectly  fused,  while  again  others  may  be  burnt ; 


iron. 
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Unequal 
tension  in  iron 
castings. 


Air  furnace. 


Blast  furnace. 


Faults  of  cast- 
iron  work. 


Fails  without 
warning. 

Phosphorus  in 
iron. 


or  in  cooling,  some  of  the  metals  may  oool  faster  or 
slower  than  others,  eonseqnetitly  the  casting  maj  be 
thus  brought  into  a  state  of  unequal  tension,  or,  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  ''  hide-bound,"  when  such  slight 
influences  as  sudden  change  of  temperature  may  lead 
to  its  instant  destruction.     Experiment  has  shown  that 
castings  which  are  made  by  remelting  the  iron  io  the 
air  furnace  are  capable  of  bearing  a  slightly  greater 
tensile  strain  than  those  made  direct  from  the  blast- 
furnace ;  therefore  it  is  the  practice  of  some  engineers 
to  stipulate  that  the  metal  shall  be  remelted  in  the  air 
furnace.     In  the  ordinary  course  of  manufacture  som^ 
of  the  largest  and  best  makers  of  cast-iron  pipes  cast 
them  direct  from  the  blast  furnace,  and  if  care  ^ 
exercised  no  evils  arise  from  this  practice,  as  the  tof^ 
employed  in  the  manufacture  know  from  long  exp^ 
rience,  from  the  appearance  of  the  flower  on  the  molt^^ 
metal,  if  it  is  or  is  not  fit  for  pipe  making,  and  if  f^^ 
suitable  it  is  run  into  pigs,  and  afterwards  remelt^^ 
with  an  admixture  of  other  iron  in  the  air  fumcu^.      ^^ 
all  castings  the  engineer  should  see  that  they  are  ff^^ 
from  air-bubbles,  scoria,  cold-shot,  and  other  imperf^^^' 
tions  of  casting,  and  that  they   are  allowed   to  c^^^^ 
slowly.    There  are,  however,  faults  to  which  all  artic^^  ^^ 
made  of  cast  iron  are  liable,  and  which  may 
observation  even  after  the  most  careful  scrutiny,  an 
consequence  there  will  ever  remain  a  certain  degr 
uncertainty  as  to  the  strength  of  iron  castings,  for  th^ 
are  numerous  circumstances  which  may,  more  or  1 
affect  the  quality  of  the  manufactured  article,  sue 
unequal  contraction  in  cooling,  imperfections  from  lat:^ 
flaws  which  may  be  concealed  by  a  covering  of  so 
metal,  the  brittle  nature  of  the  material,  the  pres^  -xice 
of  some  deleterious  agent  in  the  metal  itself,  all  tendft^^g' 
to  render  cast  iron  more  or  less  uncertain  and  liabL  ^  to 
fail  without  warning.     The  presence  of  phosphoru-^  *^ 
iron,  which  is  more  or  less  present  in  most  of  the  or^^  ^^ 
this  country,  greatly  detracts  from  the  quality  oE"  ^^® 


in 
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as 
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material^  and  gives  it  a  quality  commonly  known  as 

*' oold-short''    The  iron  in  this  case  appears  to  set 

in   large   crystals,  and  is  brittle  and  very  liable  to 

fractnre.    The  presence  of  sulphur  in  iron,  on  the  other  Sulphur  in 

hand,  gives  it  a  quality  known  as  «  red-short,"  whUe  *'"°- 

the  presence  of  arsenic  is  supposed  to  improve  the  Arsenic  in  iron. 

quality  of  the  materiaL  The  Lowmoor  iron  is  supposed 

to  derive  its  excellent  quality  from  the  presence  of 

arsenic. 

Some  other  metallic  bases  when  present  have  also  a 
beneficial  influence  in  purifying  iron  in  the  course  of  Purification  of 
its  manufacture,  and  are  occasionally  added  by  the 
manufacturer  for  this  purpose,  such,  for  example,  as 
idlica  and  manganese.     Formerly  iron  was  procured  Comparison 
entirely  by  means  of  the  cold  blast,  but  the  hot  blast  is  ^a'h^^buLt 
now  generally  used,  as  a  much  larger  yield  of  iron  is  ^^on. 
produced  at  a  less  cost,  and  ores  that  could  not  be 
reduced  with  the  cold  blast  are  now  successfully  oper- 
ated upon  with  the  hot  blast.     It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  the  hot-blast  iron  is  inferior  to  cold  blast, 
and  practical  tests  applied  to  both  irons  appear  to 
favour  this  view ;  yet  the  slight  inferiority  of  the  hot- 
blast  iron  may  not  be  due  to  the  nature  of  the  blast, 
but,  as  some  persons  of  great  experience  in  this  branch 
of  manufeicture  ascribe  it^  to  the  inferior  ores  which  are 
now  smelted  as  compared  with  those  used   when  the 
cold-blast  iron  was  more  in  vogue.    Cast  iron  is  more  Cast-iron  pipe 
generally  used  in  sanitary  works  in  the  form  of  cylin-  "^^^^ture. 
deis  or  pipes,  and  it  is  customary  for  small  pipes  with 
bands  for  drilling  to  be  cast  in  the  foundry  on  a  bed  laid 
nearly  horizontal,  or  at  an  angle  of  45^.    Larger  pipes 
of  six  inches  and  greater  diameter  are  best  cast  verti- 
cally.   In  vertical  castings  the  socket  ends,  if  they  are 
socket  and  spigot  pipes,  may  be  cast  downwards,  or 
upwards,  as  required.    If  large  pipes  are  cast  horizon- 
tally,  the  cores  are  apt  to  float,  so  that  the  pipe,  when 
made^is  liable  to  be  thinner  on  one  side  than  the  other. 
Unequal  thickness  may  occur  in  pipes  vertically  cast  if 
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Matters  to  be 
observed  in 
pipe  manu- 
facture. 


Effect  of  mov- 
ing loads  on 
cast  iron. 


Strength  of 
cast  iron. 

Strength  and 
thickness  of 
cast-iron  pipes. 


the  core  is  not  placed  truly  concentric,  or  if  it  warpe  in 
the  drying  process.  In  horizontal-cast  pipes  ooie  nails 
are  required  for  fixing  the  core  in  position,  and  these 
are  afterwards  hammered  up,  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
detect,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  core  nails, 
if  the  pipe  has  been  horizontally  or  vertically  cast  In 
all  iron  pipes  the  engineer  should  be  careful  to  see  that 
the  castings  are  all  truly  cylindrical,  and  that  the  spigot 
of  every  socket  pipe  fits  properly  into  the  socket ;  that 
all  special  pipes,  such  as  bends  and  junctions,  are  truly 
shaped  and  will  join  properly  with  the  straight  pipes ; 
that  the  sectional  area  of  every  pipe  be  truly  concentric, 
and  any  pipe  which  deviates  more  than  one-fourth  from 
the  specified  thickness  at  any  point  should  be  rejected. 
The  elasticity  of  cast  iron  is  such  that  an  alternating 
load  of  one-sixth  the  breaking  weight  will  injure  it 
The  safe  load  for  cast  iron  should  not  exceed  one-tenth 
the  breaking  weighty  and  the  average  tensile  strength 
may  be  taken  at  seven  tons  per  square  inch.  When 
oast  iron  is  used  in  the  form  of  pipes,  the  mode  adopted 
in  practice,  of  arriving  at  the  proper  thickness  of  the 
pipe,  is  based  equally  on  the  experience  of  casting  them 
as  upon  the  calculated  thickness  that  would  result  when 
taking  into  account  the  pressure  they  would  have  to 
bear ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  any  pipe  which  can  be 
cast  sound  in  the  foundry  will  bear  the  ordinary  pres- 
sure to  which  it  may  be  subjected  in  practice.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  cast  iron  is  slightly  porous,  and  is 
liable  to  considerable  defects  in  casting,  especially  when 
the  metal  is  thin ;  therefore  all  pipes  are  made  of  con- 
siderably greater  thickness  than  that  required  to  ensure 
their  stability  when  subjected  to  a  given  bursting  pres- 
sure. Some  engineers  make  the  thickness  of  a  pipe 
equal  one-fifth  of  the  square  root  of  its  internal  diameter 
in  inches,  which  gives  a  thickness  safe  in  practice  for 
all  ordinary  pressures.  The  resistance  which  a  pipe 
ofiei's  for  every  inch  of  its  length  to  the  internal  pres- 
sure tending  to  burst  it,  equals  that  of  the  oohesiye 
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strength  of  the  thickness  of  its  two  sides.  The  effective 
area  of  pressure  upon  the  pipe  tending  to  cause  rupture 
equals  its  internal  diameter.  If  the  tensile  strength  of 
cast  iron  is  taken  at  15,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  being  62*449  lbs.,  then 
the  thickness  of  a  j>ipe  to  resist  water  pressure  is 

62-449  HP      ^  . Qo^Qi44  jj  jy  Formula  for 

2  X  144  X  15000  strength  of 


H  =  head  of  water  in  feet. 

D  =  diameter  of  pipe  in  inches. 


casting  pipef. 


With  this  thickness  the  pipe  would  be  at  the  point 
of  bursting.    All  pipes  should  be  made  of  sufficient 
thickness  not  only  to  be^ar  the  steady  working  pressure, 
but  the  shocks  to  which  they  are  subjected  when  water 
is  put  in  motion  through  them  or  the  current  is  sud- 
denly stopped.    In  practice  it  may  be  taken  that  pipes  Pipes  shonid  be 
should  be  capable  of  sustaining  ten  times  the  greatest  ™^  umesThe 
pressure,  or  the  strain  to  which  at  any  time  they  may  bursting 
be  subjected,  which  is  the  pressure  used  in  testing  them ; 
therefore  if  pipes  ar^  so  made,  the  following  formula 
will  give  their  thickiiess,  '000144  H  1)  :  Formula  for 

thickness  of 

H  =  head  of  water  in  feet.  P**"*** 

D  =  internal  diameter  of  pipe  in  inches. 

Pipes  are  usually  tested  in  a  hydraulic  machine  to 
a  test  of  three  or  four  times  the  greatest  working  pres- 
sure to  which  they  will  be  subjected  in  practice.  When 
pipes  are  made  according  to  the  formula  '000144  H  D, 
the  safe  head  of  water  to  which  they  should  be  tested 
equals  one-tenth  the  bursting  pressure.  Example,  a  12-  Example. 
inch  pipe  is  required  to  be  made  to  work  unner  a  con- 
stant pressure  of  125  feet  head  of  water.  (This  pipe 
would  be  tested  say  to  125  x  3  =  375  feet,  and  its  thick- 
ness should  equal  -000144  x  375  x  12  =  -648  inch, 

, .,     .^    ,      ,.                           648   X   2  X  15000 
while  its  burstmg  pressure  =  ^o = 

1620  lbs.  per  square  inch.    A  machine  for  pipe  testing 

T 
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Pip*  tdtiog  b;  is  iUnstrated  in  Fig.  52.    It  consiBts  of  a  frame  carry- 
pnwan.  j^^  ^  moTiible  head  A.    The  apparatus  is  uofMble  o( 

being  lengthened  at  plea- 
sure by  means  of  the  note 
B,  B,  BO  as  to  take  in 
pipes  of  vaiTing  lengtii. 
The  pipe  C  to  be  tested 
is  rolled  ap  an  inclined 
plane,  nsnallj  of  timber, 
into  its  position ;  ^e 
movable  head  ia  then 
screwed  ap,  the  pipe  being 
kept  water-tight  at  the 
ends  by  means  of  packing, 
composed  of  either  platted 
hemp  or  a  disk  of  india- 
nibE)er  or  leather.  The 
pressure  is  applied  by 
means  of  a  force-pump; 
a  gauge  is  fixed  upon  the 
apparatos  m  order  to  re- 
cord the  preasore,  and  as 
the  pipe  fills  with  water 
provision  is  made  for  the 
escape  of  the  air,  this 
precaation  being  abso- 
lutely necessary,  or  other- 
wise a  pipe  bursting  would 
explode  with  considerable 
riolenoe.  The  thickness 
of  the  pipes  is  osually 
tested  by  means  of  a  pair 
of  callipers,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  53. 

In  Table  No.  53,  the 

meter,  thickness^  lengths 

weight,  safe  head  of  watet-n 

and  the  bursting  pressure  are  given  for  pipes  of  fror-^ 

1^  inch  to  48  inches  diameter.    In  cases  in  which  C^ 
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hickness  for  pipes  required  does  not  correspond  with 
he  thickness  given  in  the  Table,  the  weight  of  the 


Fia.53. 


V 


)ipe  may  be  arrived  at  by  taking  its  cubical  contents  How  weight 
Q  inches  and  multiplying  it  by  '27  lb.,  the  weight  of  ^ll^rtSned. 
»ne  cubic  inch  of  cast  iron. 


[Table  No.  53. 
T  2 
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Tabls  No.  58. — Showing  the  Sizs»  Weight,  Safb  Hsad,  and 
Stbenoth  of  Cast-iron  Watkb  Pipes. 


Intenial 

diameter 

of  Pipe 

in 


2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 

6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 

11 
11 
11 
11 

12 
12 
12 
12 
14 
14 
14 
14 


Thick- 
ness of 
MeUlin 
inches. 


Length 

ofP^ 

in  work, 

in 

feet. 


•250 
•250 
•250 
•375 
•600 
•625 
•250 
•375 
•500 
•625 
•250 
•375 
•500 
•625 
•375 
•500 
•625 
•7i0 
•375 
•500 
•625 
•750 
•375 
•500 
•625 
•750 
•375 
•500 
•625 
•750 
•375 
•500 
•625 
•750 
•500 
•625 
•750 
•875 
•500 
•625 
•750 
•875 
•625 
•750 
•875 
•00 


6 
6 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


nepthof 
Socket 

in 
inches. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
:75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•75 
•00 
•00 
•00 
•00 
•00 
•00 
•00 
•00 


Thick- 

nen  of 

Joint  in 

inches. 


•20 
•20 
•20 
•20 
•20 
•20 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•26 
•33 
•33 
•33 
•33 
•33 
•33 
•33 
•33 


Weight 

of  Pipe 

in  lbs. 


42 
56 
80 
120 
165 
210 
110 
160 
210 
260 
135 
195 
270 
330 
230 
255 
385 
470 
275 
360 
450 
540 
310 
410 
510 
610 
345 
450 
560 
680 
380 
500 
620 
775 
545 
680 
815 
960 
595 
740 
890 
1040 
890 
1060 
1230 
1400 


Devia- 
tion 
which 
nukjbe 
allowed 

in 
Weight 
in  lbs. 


Safe 

Head  of 

Water  in 

feet. 


in  lbs.  per 

•q.  in.. 

tensile 

strragtb 

taken  at 

lft.000lba. 

persq.  in. 


2 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

4 

6 

7 

8 

5 

7 

8 

10 

7 

8 

11 

14 

8 

10 

13 

15 

9 

12 

15 

18 

10 

13 

16 

18 

10 

15 

18 

20 

15 

18 

24 

27 

17 

20 

22 

30 

24 

30 

35 

40 


1150 
863 
575 
863 

1150 

1438 
421 
647 
863 

1078 
345 
518 
690 
863 
431 
575 
719 
863 
370 
493 
616 
739 
323 
431 
539 
647 
288 
383 
479 
575 
259 
345 
482 
518 
313 
392 
470 
549 
288 
359 
431 
503 
308 
370 
431 
493 


5000 

3750 

2500 

3750 

5000 

6250 

1875 

2812 

3750 

4687 

1500 

2250 

3000 

8750 

1875 

2500 

3125 

3750 

1607 

2142 

2678 

3215 

1406 

1875 

2343 

2812 

1250 

1666 

2083 

2500 

1125 

1500 

1878 

2250 

1863 

1704 

2045 

2386 

1250 

1562 

1875 

2187 

1339 

1607 

1875 

2142 
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Tabu  Na  53.^ShowiDg  the  Size,  Weight,  Saps  Head,  and 
Stkenoth  of  Cast-ibon  Water  Pipes — (continued). 


Devia- 
tion 

which 
maybe 
allowed 

Bursting 
l*reefiire 

!Tiit«nMl 
dinneter 
oTPlpe 

Thick, 
nesaof 
Metal  in 

Length 

of  Pipe 

inworic, 

imm. 

Depth  of 

Hodcet 

in 

Thick- 

nesaof 

Joint  In 

Weight 
of  Pipe 

Safe 
Head  of 
Water  in 

inlbcper 
■q.in., 
tenidle 

In 
incfaea. 

inchea. 

in 

fiMt 

indiea. 

Inchea. 

in  IhAi 

in 
Weight 
in  lbs. 

feet. 

strength 
taken  at 

15,000  lbs. 

persq.  in. 

15 

•625 

9 

300 

•33 

945 

27 

288 

1250 

15 

•750 

9 

300 

•33 

1125 

32 

345 

1500 

15 

•875 

9 

300 

•33 

1315 

35 

403 

1750 

15 

100 

9 

300 

•33 

1495 

40 

460 

2000 

16 

•625 

9 

3-50 

•33 

1005 

28 

269 

1171 

16 

•750 

9 

3^50 

•33 

1200 

35 

323 

1406 

16 

•875 

9 

3*50 

•33 

1395 

39 

377 

1640 

16 

100 

9 

3-50 

•33 

1595 

45 

431 

1875 

18 

•625 

9 

3^50 

•33 

1125 

32 

239 

1041 

18 

•750 

9 

3-50 

•33 

1340 

36 

276 

1200 

18 

•875 

9 

3-50 

•33 

1530 

42 

335 

1458 

18 

100 

9 

3-50 

•33 

1745 

50 

383 

1666 

21 

•625 

12 

3^50 

•33 

1750 

50 

205 

892 

21 

•750 

12 

3-50 

•33 

2075 

56 

246 

1071 

21 

•875 

12 

3^50 

•33 

2410 

68 

288 

1250 

21 

100 

12 

3-50 

•33 

2855 

70 

328 

1428 

24 

•625 

12 

3-50 

•33 

1980 

54 

180 

781 

24 

•750 

12 

3-50 

•33 

2350 

65 

217 

937 

24 

•875 

12 

3-50 

•33 

2800 

70 

251 

1093 

24 

100 

12 

3^50 

•33 

3185 

80 

288 

1250 

30 

•75 

12 

4^00 

•33 

3080 

78 

173 

750 

30 

1^00 

12 

4-00 

•33 

3940 

105 

230 

1000 

80 

1125 

12 

4^00 

•33 

4205 

110 

259 

1125 

SO 

1-25 

12 

4^00 

•33 

4955 

112 

288 

1250 

36 

•75 

12 

4-00 

•33 

3675 

100 

144 

625 

36 

1^0 

12 

4^00 

•33 

4785 

111 

192 

833 

36 

1125 

12 

400 

•33 

5195 

113 

216 

937 

36 

125 

12 

4-00 

.   -33 

5900 

125 

239 

1041 

42 

•75 

12 

4-50 

•33 

4365 

110 

123 

535 

42 

10 

12 

4-50 

•33 

5645 

120 

164 

714 

42 

1125 

12 

4-50 

•33 

6300 

130 

185 

803 

42 

1-25 

12 

4-50 

•33 

6940 

140 

205 

892 

48 

•75 

12 

4-50 

•33 

4980 

112 

108 

468 

48 

10 

12 

4-50 

•33 

6450 

132 

144 

625 

48 

1125 

12 

4 '50 

•33 

7180 

142 

162 

703 

48 

1-25 

12 

4-50 

•33 

7615 

150 

180 

781 

As  a  practical  example  of  the  uncertainty  of  cast  Example  of 
iron  and  the  diflSculty  of  ascertaining  the  soundness  of  ^^iro^  ^  ** 
iron  castings,  a  circumstance  came  under  the  author's 
attention,  when  carrying  out  a  portion  of  the  water- 
works of  Croydon,  which  is  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
A  12-inch  water  main,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thick* 
nessy  was  laid  through  the  district^  and  the  pipes  were 
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Description  of 
pipes  used. 


tested,  pieyions  to  being  laid,  at  the  mannfiictuer's 
works,  to  a  pressure  of  500  feet  head  of  water.  The 
greatest  working  pressure  on  the  main  did  not  exceed 
120  feet  head  of  water.  When  this  main  was  fint  pot 
in  operation  several  pipes  burst,  and  on  this  aooonntil 
was  thought  expedient  to  test  the  main  again,  wfaidiw 
accordingly  done,  to  a  pressure  equal  to  400  feet  hetd 
of  water ;  in  spite  of  this  second  test,  after  some  few 
months  had  elapsed,  three  pipes,  each  at  some  oon8ide^ 
able  distance  apart,  burst  simultaneously,  causing  cqd- 
siderable  damage  to  property.  It  should  be  observed 
that  this  main  was  laid  in  a  porous  gravel  soil  in  a 
trench  4  feet  deep,  and  that  for  some  weeks  previous  to 
the  bursting  there  had  been  almost  uninterrupted  rsii- 
fiedl ;  consequently  the  ground  was  thoroughly  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  a  few  hours  previous  to  the  bunt- 
ing of  the  main  there  was  a  fall  of  several  inches  of 
snow  followed  immediately  by  rain.  Inquiries  made 
as  to  the  mode  of  the  manufacture  of  these  pipes 
showed  that  they  had  been  hastily  made,  and  jMobaUr 
too  rapidly  cooled ;  impurities  may  also  have  been  pro- 
sent  in  the  metal  which  had  deranged  the  crystalliae 
process,  and  these  circumstances  combined  to  render 
them  **  cold-short,"  and  probably  **  hide-bound,"  aad 
the  sudden  change  of  temperature  caused  them  to  fly 
to  pieces  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  breaking  of  an 
unannealed  glass  by  the  pouring  in  of  hot  water.  In 
support  of  the  foregoing  view  as  to  the  cause  of  tlie 
failure  of  these  pipes,  it  may  be  said  that  they  oonM 
not  have  failed  from  pressure,  as  the  main  in  questioD 
drew  its  supply  from  a  larger  main,  which  was  rela- 
tively not  so  strong,  and,  moreover,  samples  of  the 
burst  pipes  when  tested  were  found  capable  of  sustain- 
ing a  pressure  exceeding  eight  tons  to  the  square  inch 
of  section.  It  is,  moreover,  well  known  from  experience, 
Effecu  of  that  cylinders  of  cast  iron  have  flown  to  pieces  when 

oftemperatani!  Subjected  to  any  sudden  change  of  temperature,  espe- 
cially such  as  cold  rain  or  severe  frost,  and  that  the 
majority  of  breakages  in  cast-iron  water  pipes  usually 


Cause  of 
fiulure. 
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oocnr  m  time  of  frost,  a  sudden,  severe  frost  being 
almost  sore  to  cause  considerable  breakage  of  pipes. 

WrauffJU  Iron  forms  more  or  less  an  essential  feature  Use  of  wrought 
in  constructions  for  sanitary  purposes.   Its  use  for  tubes  *''®°' 
for  gas  and  water,  girders,  valve  gear,  tide  valves,  steam 
boilers,  machinery,  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes,  is 
well  known,  and  its  value  consists  in  its  great  strength 
and  capability  of  being  easily   worked  into  various 
forms.    Like  cast  iron,  it  is  subject  to  differences  in  Variations  in 
quality ;  it  is  as  a  rule  divided  into  two  kinds,  accord-  wrought^  iron. 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  fracture,  one  of  which  is  said 
to  be  fibrous,  tough,  or  "red-short,"  and  the  other 
granular  or  "  cold-short."    The  presence  of  foreign  sub- 
stances in  wrought  iron  }ias  an  analogous  effect  upon 
it  to  that  which  they  have  upon  cast  iron ;  for  example, 
phosphorus  is  said  to  render  wrought-iron  bars  ^'  cold- 
short," while  sulphur  renders  them  **  red-short."     The 
late  Sir  William  Fairbaim,  in  his  work  on  Iron  Manu-  Sir  w.  Fair- 
Tacture,  says,  •*The  former  is  the  most  ductile,  and  is 
i  tough,  fibrous  material,  which  exhibits  considerable 
trength  when  cold ;  the  latter  is  more  brittle,  and 
exhibits  a  highly  crystalline  fracture,  almost  like  cast 
EOBy  but  the  fact  is  probably  not  generally  known 
hat  the  brittle  works  as  well,  and  is  as  ductile  under 
he  hammer  as  the  other  when  at  a  high  temperature." 
)f  all  the  qualities  of  iron  preference  should  be  given, 
a  Mr.  Kirkaldy  states,  to  puddled  iron,  instead  of  scrap  Mr.  D.  Kir- 
pon,  which  latter  may  be  composed  of  a  variety  of  preferenirto 
[luJities  of  iron,  all  of  which  may  differ  as  to  their  puddled  iron. 
welding  points;    when  therefore  they  are  worked  to- 
gether, one  portion  may  be  too  much  heated,  and  so 
iestroy  the  value  of  that  particular  iron,  while  other 
x>rtion8  may  not  be  sufficiently  heated,  and  an  im- 
)erfect  quality  of  iron  is  the  result  of  such  amalgama-  influence  of 
ions.     All  plates  and  bars,  especially  when  rolled,  are  gt^ength 
auch  stronger  in  the  direction  of  the  fibre  than  in  the 
xmtrary  way.     The  long-continued  heating  of  wrought 
xon  has  a  tendency  to  render  it  crystalline  in  character, 
md  to   injure   its  quality.      In   the  manufacture  of 
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Anortment  of    wiotight  iroD  its  quality  ifl  designated  by  the  number 
wrong     ron.    ^^  times  the  iron  undergoes  working  in  the  course  of 

manufacture ;  for  instance,  it  is  called  best^  best  best, 
treble  best,  &c.,  according  to  the  number  of  times  it  has 
been  worked ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  value  of  iron 
so  re-worked,  as  Mr.  Eirkaldy  has  found  that  after  five 
or  six  workings  the  tensile  strength  of  the  iron  is  de- 
teriorated, so  no  advantage  results  from  incurring  the 
greater  cost  of  re-working  an  unlimited  number  of  times. 
Breaking  In  orderiug  wrought-irou  work  it  will  be  well  for  the 

be  sut<^.^°      engineer  to  stipulate  the  breaking  weight  he  expects 
the  iron  to  bear.    Many  engineers  also  take  into  con- 
sideration the  amount  of  elongation  taking  place  in  the 
specimen  before  fracture.    Mr.  Eirkaldy,  who  has  given 
a  considerable  amount  of  attention  to  the  quality  of 
iron,  considers  that  it  is  better  to  take  into  considera- 
Contraction  of    tion  the  Contraction  of  the  area  in  breaking,  because 
ing*8hoiiid*be'    ^^^^  joxi  will  get  to  kuow  the  quality  of  the  iron  you 
noted.  haye  to  deal  with;  and  he  says,  *^  It  seems  most  lemark- 

Mr?*Kirta%"  able  that  an  element  of  the  highest  importance  should 

have  been  so  long  overlooked,  namely,  the  contraction 
of  the  specimen's  area  when  subjected  to  considarable 
strain,  and  the  still  greater  contraction  at  the  point  of 
rupture  which  takes  place  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
as  the  material  is  soft  or  hard,  and  the  consequent 
influence  this  reduction  must  have  on  the  amount  of 
weight  sustained  by  the  specimen  before  breaking.  The 
apparent  mystery  of  a  very  inferior  description  of  ircm 
suspending,  under  a  steady  load,  fully  a  third  more  than 
a  very  8ui)erior  kind,  vanishes  at  once  when  we  find 
that  the  former  had  the  benefit  of  retaining  to  the  last 
its  original  area  only  slightly  decreased,  whilst  the 
latter  on  breaking  was  reduced  to  very  nearly  a  fourth 
of  its  original  area — the  one  a  hard  and  brittle  iron, 
liable  to  snap  suddenly  under  a  jerk  or  blow,  the  other 
very  soft  and  tough,  impossible  to  break  otherwise  than 
by  tearing  slowly  asunder."  Therefore,  in  selecting 
wrought  iron  for  any  particular  purpose,  it  will  be  weU 
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tor  the  engineer  to  state  tlie  degree  of  contraction  be  Degree  of  c 
mil  expect  when  it  is  tested  in  the  breaking  apparatos.  i^um. 

Id  Tables  Noe.  54  and  55,  some  experiments  on  the 
strength  and  contraction  of  metals  are  given  which  will 
(ud  the  engineer  in  the  prosecution  of  his  works. 

Tabu  No,  54^ — Showing  the  Spbcific  GEATmr,  Tensile  and 
CoHFRMBiTx  Stbenotb  of  wtoua  metala.  From  experiments 
hy  Mr.  D.  Eiiucai<dt  And  others. 


Owrt    ateel    for   toala    boml 


^Besaemer  iteel  for  toola,  in 


bur 


iDitto  cooled  in  oil 
Sliater  aUel  b«ra 
SCmpp'B  Bteel  ban 
^Ueraej  puddled  iteel  tnra  . 
Xlitto  steel  pliiteH  for  ships . . 
X)itto  mild  steel  pifttea 

£lochwrD  (tool  bailer-platt-'B 

Hoiaogeaeoat   meUl   toUedl 
ban ; 

I>itta  fb^ed  ban.. 

IMttopUtes 

Xjowmoor  inm  burs 

XHttoplatcB 

fiowlinx  iron  bars 

XKttoidatoB 

Glugow  B  beat  bora  . . 

IMtto  bert  boiler-pJBteu 

6wediiih  ban 

Ca«t  iron       

IMtto      

'Wronght  iron 


8tael  ..  .. 
GMrtbrsM  .. 
Uun-oelBl  .. 
Copper,  cast  .. 
Oilto,  (beet  .. 
TiOjCMrt 


Bilver     

Oold      

Lead,  cart  ..  .. 
IHtbi,  sheet  ..  .. 
AlnmiDiutn,  bronio 
PUtinum,  shert    . . 


7-C50 
7-000 


I  SlntDgUi       Uinnetb 


I  U2.000 
71,480 
!I3,200 

I  72,360 
8S,000 


'  62,400 
411,3811 
5S,8S0 
SI, 340 
5U,0OU 
13,440 
21),  120 


SO.OOO 
4,500 
7,400 

40,760 


71, «M 
3,'200 


80,600 
143,360 

35,000  to 

40,000 
200,000  U> 
336,000 
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Table  No.  55. — Scale  of  Tests  for  Wbought  Iron  prepared  by  Mr.  Eibialdt  ud 

adopted  by  tbe  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 


Class  G. 

Class  D. 

Class  E. 

Class  F. 

CUaG. 

UlU- 

Gontrao- 

Ulti- 

Contrac- 

Ultl-    Contrac- 

Ulti- 

Contrac- 

Ultf.   CmtM- 

DeacripUoo. 

mate 

dODOf 

nute 

tlooof 

mate 

tionof 

mate 

tion  of 

msta  itioBof 

Stress 

Area 

Stress 

Area 

Stress 

Area 

Stress 

Area 

Stresi    im 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

P» 

^u 

sq.  in. 

sq.  In. 

sq.  in. 

sq.  in. 

sq.  in. 

sq.  in. 

sq.  in. 

sq.  in. 

sq.  in. 

•l-to. 

tons. 

per  cent. 

tons.    Iper  cent 

tons,    per  oent 

tons,    percent. 

tons. 

per  08*. 

Bars,    round     or^ 
square     ..     ../ 

27 

45 

26 

35 

25 

80 

24 

25 

23 

20 

Ditto,  flat    ..      .. 

26          40 

25 

30 

24 

25 

23 

20 

22 

16 

Angle,  and  T  or  I 

25         30 

24 

22 

23 

18 

22 

15 

21 

n 

Plates,  lengthways 
Ditto,  crossways 

1 

20}2H 

'lY^ 

ih 

1h 

?a^«»;s^»??h 

IV^ 

N.B. — Glass  A  and  B  are  reserved  for  any  special  qualities  of  iron  which  might  be  ze^^^ 

at  any  future  tune. 
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fibre  of  the 


iron. 


Board  of  Trade 
regulations  as 
to  strains  on 
structures. 


Dr.  Fairbairn's 
experiments. 


Riveted  joints. 


It  is  also  advisable  to  ascertain  tbe  nature  and  tex- 
ture of  the  iron,  whether  it  is  coarse  or  fine,  or  whether 
the  fibres  lie  in  the  direction  in  which  the  strain  is 
likely  to  be  brought  upon  the  material.  For  this  pur- 
pose Mr.  Eirkaldy  introduced  a  very  simple  method 
of  examining  the  fibre  of  the  iron.  He  immersed 
pieces  of  the  metal  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which, 
acting  on  the  surrounding  impurities,  has  the  effect  of 
removing  them,  leaving  to  view  only  the  metallic  poi^ 
tion  of  the  iron.  By  a  simple  test  of  this  kind  it  is 
easy  to  ascertain  whether  the  iron  is  fibrous  or  crystal- 
line. In  this  country  the  regulations  of  the  Board  ol 
Trade  with  regard  to  structures  limit  the  stress  that 
any  particular  bridge  or  work  should  bear  to  five  tons 
per  square  inch.  This  seems  about  the  right  limit  for 
safety,  for  the  late  Sir  William  Fairbaim  showed  that 
structures  liable  to  changes  of  load  were  not  safe  when 
subject  to  a  strain  of  seven  tons  per  square  inch  of  sec- 
tion. In  all  works  of  engineering,  except  in  cases  in 
which  the  materials  are  welded  together,  it  is  more  or 
less  necessary  to  secure  the  work  by  means  of  riveted 
joints.  Bankine  has  calculated  that,  with  rivets  and 
bolts  which  fit  accurately  the  holes  in  which  they  are 
placed,  the  resistance  to  shearing  varies  exactly  as  the 
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sectional  area  of  the  material  in  the  place  of  rupture,  Shearing 
and  may  be  taken  as  32,500  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  i^n"^***  ^^ 
cast  iron,  and  50,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  wrought  iron. 
Sir  William  Fairbairn  calculated  that  in  consequence 
of  the  punching  of  a  plate  the  strength  is  reduced  as 
follows : — 

AflBomiDg  for  the  strength  of  the  plate 100  Relative 

The  strength  of  the  double-riveted  joint  wUl  be     . .       68  ri vet^^^ints 

And  that  of  the  single-riveted  joint        46  ^ 

For  riveted  joints  some  engineers  advise  that  the  Rule  for  riveted 
diameter  of  the  rivet  used  should  be  twice  the  thickness 
of  the  plate,  and  the  pitch  or  the  distance  from  centre 
lo  centre  of  rivet  should  be  two-and-a-half  times  the 
diameter  of  the  rivet.    This  rule  makes  the  rivets 
rather  stronger  than  the  plates.    To  arrive  at  perfectly 
cx)rrect  results  the  tensile  strength  of  the  plate  between 
the  rivet  holes  and  the  shearing  strength  of  the  rivets 
should  be  equal.   The  tensile  strength  of  good  Stafford-  strength  of 
shire  or  Yorkshire  plates,  after  allowing  for  the  weaken-  Hvete.*^ 
ing  of  tiie  plate  by  punching,  may  in  practice  be  taken 
at  18  tons  per  square  inch,  and  the  shearing  of  the  rivet 
at  25  tons  per  square  inch.    Wherever  great  strength 
of  joint  is  required,  double  riveting  should  be  resorted  Double 
tc^  and  in  bridge  work  chain  riveting  is  used.    Both  cast  ^'^^  *°^* 
and  wrought  iron  are  affected  by  the  influence  of  frost,  influence  of 
l)eing  much  more  brittle  in  time  of  frost  than  at  higher  gj^ngth  of 
temperatures.  The  practice  of  galvanizing  wrought  and  iron. 
cast  iron,  which  is  common  in  sanitary  works,  somewhat 
impairs  the  strength  of  the  iron,  but  as  the  oxidation  of  Oxidation  to  be 
all  iron  work  should  be  particularly  guarded  against,  P"^®°*®^- 
or  otherwise  rapid  destruction  will  follow,  galvanizing 
forms  one  of  the  best  protections  when  iron  is  brought 
into  contact  with  sewage  or  the  moist  air  of  sewers. 

Sted  is  another  form  of  iron.     In  its  chemical  com- 
position it  stands  midway  between  that  of  cast  and 
wrought  iron.    Steel  is  largely  used  for  the  bearings  of  Use  of  steel, 
machinery  and  in  cases  where  great  strength  and  light-  focturc."**"^" 
ness  of  structure  are  required.    In  the  manufacture  of 
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process. 


steel  the  object  to  be  gained  is  either  to  carboniss 
wrought  iron,  or  to  decarbonize  cast  iron.  The  process 
now  generally  adopted,  known  as  Bessemer's  process,  is 
one  that  has  caused  a  complete  revolution  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steeL  It  has  already  been  shown  that  cast 
iron  contains  from  2  to  4  per  cent  of  carbon.  If  this 
carbon  be  reduced  to  1  per  cent,  and  the  metal  freed 
from  other  impurities,  we  have  steeL  The  Bessemer 
process  consists  in  decarbonizing  cast  iron  as  distin- 
guished from  the  older  process  of  carbonizing  wrought 
iron.  The  mode  of  operation  consists  in  forcing  air  and 
steam  through  the  molten  cast  iron  in  a  suitable  vessel, 
when  the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  the 
carbon  in  combination  with  the  cast  iron  is  so  intense 
as  to  keep  up  the  operation  without  the  aid  of  any  fur- 
ther fuel.  Owing  to  the  impurities  in  the  iron  and  the 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  proper  amount  of  decarboniza- 
tion,  it  is  found  desirable  in  practice  to  make  a  selection 
of  pure  irons  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  this  pro- 
cess, and  to  completely  decarbonize  them,  and  then  to 
add  a  quantity  of  iron  containing  a  known  amount  of 
carbon.  This  process  is  now  so  satisfactorily  performed, 
that  metals  of  uniform  quality  and  strength  can  be 
produced  with  the  greatest  certainty,  and  the  cost  of 
production  is  even  less  than  that  of  wrought  iron  when 
manufactured  by  the  old  plan.  Steel  and  wronght  iron 
are  also  made  by  Mr.  Heaton's  process,  which  consists 
in  at  once  converting  cast  iron  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of 
soda  into  iron  or  steel.  The  salts  of  iron  have  been 
largely  used  for  the  deodorization  and  precipitation  of 
sewage  matter,  and  also  as  a  disinfectant. 

Use  of  copper.  Copper  is  a  metal  that  is  used  in'sanitary  works,  more 
especially  in  connection  with  waterworks  and  the  in- 
terior fittings  of  houses,  as  for  the  construction  of  baths, 
hot-water  apparatus,  floating  balls  for  cistern  valves,  &c. 
It  is  also  extensively  used  alloyed  with  other  metals,  as 
with  tin,  zinc,  and  lead.    When  mixed  in  the  proportion 

ChuMnetaL       of  one  of  tin  to  nine  of  copper  the  alloy  is  termed  gun- 
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metaL    This  metal  is  extensively  used  in  the  bearings 
of  machinery,  the  spindles,  nuts  of  sluices,  and  other 
valyes.     Gun-metal  is  also  made  by  mixing  tin  and 
copper  in  other  proportions,  varying  from  1  to  2^  oz. 
of  tin  to  18  oz.  of  copper,  the  former  making  a  soft 
material,  and  the  latter  a  material  of  considerable  hard- 
ness.    When  mixed  with  zinc  it  forms  brass,  which  is  Brass. 
used  for  many  purposes  in  connection  with  sanitary 
i¥orks,  more  especially  for  the  details  of  house  fittings, 
and  for  the  construction  of  stop  and  bib-cocks  in  con- 
nection with  waterworks.     A  very  good  alloy  for  the  Alloy  for 
construction  of  water  fittings  consists  of  14  lb?,   of  ^*  '     ^^^' 
copper,   IJ  lb.  lead,  and   1   lb.   block  tin.     Muntz's  Muntz's  metal. 
metal,  another  form  of  brass,  is  now  extensively  used, 
especially  for  the  protection  of  ships'  bottoms.     It  con- 
sists of  various  preparations  of  zinc  and  copper,  varying 
from  37  of  zinc  to  63  of  copper,  to  50  of  zinc  and  50  of 
copper.     The  alloys  of  copper  are  very  much  stronger  strength  of  the 
than  the  original  metals  when  subject  to  either  com-  cipMr.^^ 
pressive  or  tensile  strains,  as  will  be  seen  on  examination 
of  Table  No.  54.     The  salts  of  copper  are  largely  used  Saiu  of  copper. 
for  disinfecting  purposes. 

Tin  is  a  metal  that  is  extremely  valuable  for  sanitary  Use  of  tin. 
works,  especially  for  the  conveyance  of  water  in  its 
pristine  purity.  It  offers  great  resistance  to  the  action 
of  certain  ingredients  in  water  which  rapidly  act  upon 
other  metals,  and  lead  to  serious  inconvenience  by  ren- 
dering the  water  unwholesome.  It  is  used  as  a  wash 
and  lining  for  pipes  of  other  metals,  such  as  iron,  lead, 
&c.  The  great  expense  of  tin  precludes  its  entire  use 
in  water  fittings,  except  to  the  wealthy ;  but  it  is  used 
as  a  lining  for  lead  pipes,  and  owing  to  its  having  a  Tin-lined  pipes. 
greater  tensile  strength  than  lead,  it  can  be  used  in 
combination  with  this  latter  metal ;  thus  a  lead  pipe 
with  a  tin  lining  may  be  made  equally  strong  as  an 
ordinary  lead  pipe,  and  at  about  the  same  cost. 

Lead  is  largely  used  in  sanitary  works,  especially  for  Use  of  lead. 
the  formation  of  small  service  pipes  in  waterworks.     It 
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IS  made  of  various  sizes  and  thicknesses,  in  accordance 
with  the  circumstances  and  pressures  of  water  it  is  to 
withstand,  and  it  is  extremely  convenient  for  nsd  in 
practice  on  account  of  its  ductility.  It  is  also  used  foi 
the  lining  of  cisterns,  and  the  construction  of  ordinary 
household  pumps,  but  care  in  its  use  needs  to  be  ezer 
eisod  on  account  of  the  action  of  soiae  waters  upon  it; 
whereby  soluble  salts  of  lead  are  formed,  which  if  taken 
up  into  the  system  of  the  water-drinker  lead  to  seriom 
internal  disorders.  The  oxides  of  lead  are  largely  em- 
ployed as  the  base  of  most  pigments  used  in  protecting 
iron  and  wood  work. 

Zinc  is  also  a  material  very  extensively  used  in  sani- 
tary works.  On  account  of  its  cheapness  it  is  ordinarily 
employed  in  the  construction  of  ventilating  pipes,  cis- 
terns, baths,  rain-water  pipes,  and  a  variety  of  orna- 
mental purposes  in  connection  with  sanitary  worka 
Zinc  pipes  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  influence  d 
sewer  air,  and  are  soon  destroyed  by  it ;  therefore  op 
no  account  ought  any  pipe  of  this  material  to  be  nsed 
within  a  house.  The  thinness  of  the  material  nsaalij 
used  in  connection  with  zinc  work  also  renders  the  work 
very  liable  to  failure  at  the  joints,  and  to  warp  and  fiul 
from  the  effects  of  changes  of  temperature.  Zinc  h 
now  extensively  used  as  a  coating  for  the  protection  ol 
other  metals,  as  in  galvanizing.  The  objections  to  the 
use  of  zinc  in  connection  with  waterworks  are  as  gieal 
as  those  against  lead,  as  waters  which  will  affect  lead 
will  equally  attack  zinc,  forming  dangerous  salts.  The 
salts  of  zinc  are  largely  used  for  disinfecting  purposes, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  timber,  and  its  oxide  is  em- 
ployed as  a  pigment. 

Silver  is  used  in  sanitary  works  to  some  extent,  manj 
articles  being  plated  with  it.  It  has  also  been  employed 
as  a  lining  for  lead  water-pipes.  In  the  days  of  anti- 
quity both  pipes  and  cisterns  of  solid  silver  were  nol 
uncommon.  "  In  the  Baths  of  Claudius  the  water  ran 
through  pipes  of  silver/* 
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In  some  districtSi  owing  to  the  treacherous  or  unstable 
character  of  the  subsoil,  it  is  necessary  to  make  pro- 
vision for  securing  a  good  foundation  for  sewers,  as  they 
must  always  be  constructed  at  a  certain  definite  level  Necessity  of 
in  order  to  effect  their  object,  and  they  cannot  be  wwew^atfixeJ 
carried  below  that  level  to  obtain,  at  a  greater  depth,  ^«^«^*- 
a  more  stable  foundation.     Therefore  the  best  mode  of 
providing  artificial  foundations  when  sewers  have  to  be 
constructed  in  unfavourable  situations,  is  a  question  for 
the  engineer  to  consider.    In  some  cases  a  good  foun- 
dation may  be  secured  by  excavating  the  sewer  trench  Excayation  of 
to  an  additional  depth,  and  afterwards  filling  it  up  to  g7^tcr*dcpth. 
the  level  of  the  sewer  with  suitable  materials.    For  ex- 
ample, in  districts  in  which  rubblcHBtone  or  boulders 
are  plentiful,  rough  rubble  walling  may  be  resorted  to ;  Rubble  wall 
under  other  circumstances  a  continuous  wall  of  concrete  ^^crete*^^aU 
may  be  constructed  under  the  sewer ;  or,  as  has  been  foundation. 
done  in  the  case  of  the  northern  outfall  sewer  of  the 
metropolis,  when  passing  through  the  marshes  below 
Barking,  where,  in  order  to  save  the  great  cost  of  ex- 
cavating the  ground  down  to  a  firm  formation,  piers 
of  concrete  were  constructed  at  intervals  along  the  Picrfoonda* 
course  of  the  sewer,  which  were  afterwards  connected  **°°** 
by  brick  arches,  so  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  sub- 
terranean aqueduct     This  kind  of  foundation  will  be 
found  in  some  cases  extremely  serviceable.   The  arches.  Concrete  arches 
as  well  as  the  piers,  may  be  constructed  of  concrete,  ^^^  foundations. 
the  earth  being  excavated  so  as  to  form  the  natural 
centre  for  the  concrete  arch.     In  carrying  out  the 
sewerage  works  of  Bedhill  in  1867,  the  author  had  to 
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contend  with  very  unstable  soil  in  which  to  constroc*:* 
the  sewers,  the  ground  through  which  the  sewers 
carried  in  many  cases  being  so  extremely  soft  an 
boggy  as  to  be  dangerous  to  walk  oh  ;  yet  the  sewe 
have  been  executed  in  the  rotten  bog  and  quicksand 
this  district  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner, 
mode  adopted  was  similar  to  the  designs  for  the  foun 
tion  of  sewers  illustrated  in  Plate  Y.  When  the  grou 
was  moderately  solid,  an  entire  concrete  foundatic 


was  used,  as  shown  in  Plate  V.,  Fig.  1.  WheKzi_pe 
the  ground  was  more  treacherous,  three  lines  *^  of 
timber,  5J  inches  square,  were  laid  in  the  trenc^^h, 
which  was  excavated  to  a  width  of  6  feet  in  the  cle<  ir. 
These  poles  were  laid  so  as  to  break  joint ;  on  the 
of  these  poles,  or  sleepers,  closely  wattled  hurdles 
placed,  and  on  these  the  concrete  was  laid,  as  shown 
Fig.  2,  Plate  Y.  In  other  cases,  when  the  foundati 
was  found  extremely  treacherous,  a  similar  arrangem 
of  fir-poles  or  sleepers  as  before  was  used,  but  th 
were  closely  covered  with  3-inch  planking,  which 
securely  spiked  down  to  the  longitudinal  sleepers, 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  Plate  V.  Owing  to  the  large  amou 
of  water  present  when  excavating  these  works,  it 
found  that  if  for  only  a  short  time  the  operation 
pumping  was  discontinued,  the  subsoil  water  wo^ 
rise  and  force  its  way  through  the  newly-laid 
or  brickwork  of  the  sewer ;  consequently  it  beca 
necessary  to  make  provision  for  admitting  this 
into  the  sewers  during  the  progress  of  the  works, 
such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  materials  a  fair  chance 
consolidation  before  finally  excluding  the  water.  TI^^^^ 
was  done  as  shown  in  Fig.  54,  which  represents 
sewer  constructed  upon  an  artificial  plank  and  concre 
foundation.  At  suitable  intervals  along  the  line 
sewer  ordinary  sewer  pipes  were  placed  upon  ti 
planks  socket  downwards,  and  afterwards  fiUed  wi 
clean  gravel,  a  communication  being  made  by  m< 
of  a  land  drain  communicating  with  the  bottom  of 
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Bewer.    The  water  passed  up  tlirongh  the  plaaked  floor  SsparatiDa  o 
and  gravel,  discharging  itself,  free  of  sand,  int«  the  ^atar.'^'"" 
sever ;  so  that  the  water,  having  a  free  escape,  did  not 


iDJuriouely  affect  the  work,  and  pumping  could  therefore 
be  dispensed  with  aftertfae  completion  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  sewer ;  and  owing  to  the  small  apertures  left 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  spring  water  into  the 
sewer,  at  any  time  that  may  be  thought  desirable 
aAer  the  consolidation  of  the  work,  the  spring  water 
could  be  effectually  abut  out.  In  Plate  V.,  Fig.  3,  is 
shown  the  design  for  the  artificial  foundations  of  one 
of  the  sewers  of  Dantzic,  which  in  some  portions  was  FnandationiDT 
intended  to  be  constructed  on  wattled  hurdles,  and  the  |^,'^ 
other  portions  on  closely  planked  foundations.  Fig.  4  oeacHptioii  of 
also  represents  a  2-feet  sewer  upon  a  plank  and  concrete  ^'"'*  ''^■ 
foundation.  Fig.  5  represents  an  oval  sewer  upon  a 
plank  and  concrete  foundation.  Fig.  6  shows  a  longi- 
tudinal section  of  a  plank  foundation  for  earthenware 
pipes  of  12  inches  and  smaller  diameter.  Fig.  7  shows 
a  transverse  section  of  the  same.  Fig.  8  shows  a  piau 
of  a  plank  foundation  for  sewer  pipes  of  15  inches  and 
larger  diameter.  Fig,  9  represents  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  the  same,  and  Fig.  10  a  transverse  section.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  add,  with  regard  to  these  planked 
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foundations,  that  in  cases  where  single  planks  are  used 
for  the  foundation  of  a  sewer,  as  shown  in  Figs.  6  and 
7,  a  cross-sleeper  should  be  laid  under  the  ends  of  the 
planks ;  or,  in  cases  where  two  planks  are  laid  side  by 
side  to  form  a  foundation,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  the  plaak 
should  be  laid  to  break  joint,  and  at  the  point  at  whidi 
the  joints  are  broken  a  transverse  sleeper  should  be  laid 
under  the  planking.  It  is  also  necessary,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  sewer,  that  a  sufficient  amoimt 
of  material,  such  as  good  earth,  should  be  laid  over  the 
plank  foundation,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pipes  taking  a 
bearing  from  socket  to  socket,  and  so  act  as  girders  with 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  earth  upon  them.  The 
pipes  should  bear  uniformly  on  the  plank,  and  to  secure 
this  a  sufficient  depth  of  good  material  must  be  laid  upon 
the  planks.  Artificial  foundations  may  be  carried  cot  on 
the  foregoing  principles  for  carrying  sewers  of  any  size, 
as  it  is  quite  possible  to  construct  a  raft  foundation  of 
sufficient  area  to  carry  the  heaviest  sewer  over  the  most 
unstable  ground.  It  would,  however,  be  well  in  carry- 
ing out  such  artificial  foundations  that  experiments 
should  be  made  before  the  work  is  fully  carried  cot, 
by  first  constructing  a  length  of  the  work  and  testing 
its  capability  of  carrying  its  intended  load,  by  weighting 
it  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  sewer  with 
its  charge  of  sewage  and  the  superincumbent  earth 
which  may  rest  upon  it.  This  test  was  applied  in 
the  case  of  Bedhill,  and  it  was  found  that  a  sewer  3  feet 
by  2  feet  6  inches  internal  diameter,  constructed  in 
ground  which  would  not  bear  men  to  walk  upon 
without  sinking,  with  an  artificial  foundation  6  feet 
wide,  when  weighted,  showed  after  fourteen  days  no 
perceptible  subsidence,  and  the  work  was  prosecuted  to 
completion,  and  has  not  since  shown  the  slightest  sign 
of  settlement  or  failure.  In  some  cases,  in  constructing 
the  foundations  of  sewers  it  may  be  necessary  to  intro- 
duce piling  with  cap-sills  and  close  planking.    This  is 
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especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  an  outfall  sewer  con- 
structed in  unstable  ground  and  liable  to  be  undermined 
by  the  action  of  the  sea.  When  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
struct pile  foundations,  experience  alone  can  guide  the 
engineer  as  to  the  best  mode  of  procedure  in  such 
cases. 


u  2 
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JUNCTIONS  WITH  SEWERS. 


JonctioDi 
in  early  sewer- 
work. 


Junctions 
materially 
affect  the 
working  of 
the  sewers. 


Junctions 
should  join 
sewers  in 

direction  of 

established 

current. 

Right-angled 
junctions. 


In  carrying  out  works  of  sewerage  one  of  the  most 
important  points  for  the  consideration  of  the  engineer 
is  the  proper  mode  of  forming  the  junctions  with  sewen. 
In  the  early  sewerage  works  of  this  country  the  ordinary 
house-drains  were  usually  placed  at  a  level  from  18 
inches  to  2  feet  above  the  invert  of  the  sewer,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  drains  being  kept  open  or  free  from  the 
deposit  which  it  was  known  would  surely  take  place  in 
the  imperfectly  constructed  sewers  of  that  period ;  bat 
now  that  the  principle  of  forming  sewers  is  better  under- 
stood,  and  as  sewers  ought  not  now  to  be  any  longer 
liable  to  accumulations  of  deposit,  and  as  the  mode  of 
forming  junctions  very  materially  influences  the  work- 
ing of  a  system  of  sewers,  this  work  should  be  performed 
in  a  proper  and  scientific  manner.  It  should  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  branch  sewers,  or  drains  communi- 
cating with  sewers,  should  be  made  to  discharge  into 
the  main  sewer  in  the  direction  of  the  established  cur- 
Tent  of  the  sewer,  and  that  the  velocity  of  the  discharge 
of  the  subsidiary  sewers  or  drains  should  at  least  equal 
that  prevailing  in  the  main  sewer.  Right-angled  jono 
tions,  both  lateral  and  vertical,  have  been  and  are  still 
used  for  forming  the  junction  with  sewers;  such  junc- 
tions, however,  have  the  efiect  of  producing  eddiefl^ 
which  check  the  flow  in  the  sewer,  and  lead  to  iujurioos 
accumulations  of  deposit. 

The  efiects  of  such  a  junction  may  be  explained  br 
the  parallelogram  of  forces.    In  Fig.  55  the  line  A  B 
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represents  the  direction  and  force  of  the  branch  stream,  ParalulDgnm 
the  line  C  B  repreBenting  the  force  or  momentum  of  ^^^to 
tiie  stream  in  the  main  sewer ;  by  completing  the  paral-  JoActiotis. 
lelogram  A,  B,  C,  D,  the  diagonal  D  B  will  represent 


the  force  and  direction  of  the  combined  current,  show- 
ing  the  effect  of  euch  a  junction  would  be  to  cause  the 
ctream  of  sewage  to  impinge  upon  the  sewer  at  E, 
whereby  the  Telocity  of  the  stream  through  the  sewer 
is  diminished  as  a  portion  of  the  velocity  or  momentum 
is  expended  in  causing  eddies,  and  experience  shows 
that  such  eddies  lead  to  the  accumulation  of  deposit  Eddiei  l«>d  to 
above  the  point  of  junction,  the  cause  of  which  ia  due  'i*l»>'*- 
to  the  flow  from  the  branch  sewer,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  cause  the  sewage  to  rise  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
sewer,  or  at  E,  and  the  continuity  of  the  inclined  plane, 
which  should  mark  the  surface  of  the  flowing  stream 
through  the  eewer,  is  broken,  so  tbat  the  portion  be- 
tween B  and  C  is  less  inclined,  or  may  be  level,  or  in 
Bome  cases  may  have  a  £ill  against  it«  proper  head.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  that  the  velocity  of  the  liquid  in 
this  portion  of  the  sewer  is  materially  diminished,  and 
deposit  takes  place.  An  examination  of  sewers,  con-  Dtpoit  lamrf 
necting  at  right  angles,  shows  that  invariably  a  shoal  is  junrtiouT' 
formed  above  the  point  of  junction,  diminishing  in  depth 
as  it  advances  up  the  stream.  Fig.  56  shows  a  right- 
angled  junction  entering  at  the  crown  of  an  ordinary  pipe 
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Right-ugitd     sewer.    In  this  woodcut  the  effects  are  shown  by  th« 
fnrttrc^wn"  deposit  at  A  A,  which  is  always  greatest  on  the  up- 


stream side.    Fig.  57  shows  a  juuction  entering  at 
than  a  right  angl?. 

Pig.  57. 


It  will  be  seen,  by  completing  the  parallelogran^^^^ 
A,  B,  C,  D,  in  thb  case,  that  the  more  acute  the  angl*=-^ 
the  less  disturbance  will  be  caused  by  the  flow  of  th^^^^ 
branch  sewer,  as  the  point  E  is  removed  a  considerablf^^ 
distance  down  the  sewer;  but  with  a  curved  junction  ^ 


as  shown  in  Fig.  58,  which  is  constructed  "  by  a  curve 
tangent  to  the  direction  of  both  sewers,  eddies  are 


sewer. 
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* 

avoided,  and  when  the  radius  of  the  curve  is  great  the 

diminution  of  the   velocity  is  almost  inappreciable.'' 

It  is  customary  in  practice,  when  curved  junctions  are 

formed,  to  give  the  branch  sewer  or  drain  a  rather 

greater  amount  of  fall  in  the  curve,  in  order  to  make  Curves  in 

up  for  the  resistance  of  the  bend,    Junctions  made  at  increased  fon* 

points  above  the  flow  of  the  ordinary  water-line  in  the 

sewer,  even  when  joining  the  sewer  at  an  angle,  act 

prejudicially   in  causing   eddies    by   diminishing  the 

velocity.    For  example,  a  junction  made  in  the  crown  Effect  of  junc- 

of  the  arch  of  the  sewer,  produces  the  same  effect  upon  ^^^^'''^  *''''*'"* 

the  flow  as  a  junction  at  right  angles,  as  shown  in  Fig. 

46,  because  a  body  of  water  falling  from  a  height  on  to 

the  surface  of  a  flowing  stream,  retards  the  velocity  in 

the  same  way  as  a  right-angled  junction.    The  proper  Proper  position 

position  for  a  junction  is  within  the  water-line,  but  not  enterine^"*"* 

80  low  that  the  flow  from  it  would  be  checked  by  tlie  sewers. 

sedimentary  deposit  that  will  be  rolled  along  the  bed 

of  the  sewer.     It  will  be  seen  that  when  junctions  are  Effect  of  junc- 

80  placed  that  the  outfall  of  a  house-drain  will  be  below  *'*'"*  ^"^  ^"""^ 

*  ,  ,  drams. 

the  water-line,  the  drain  will  be  trapped  at  its  outlet, 
and  therefore  the  ventilators  of  house-drains  cannot 
judiciously  be  used  to  ventilate  sewers,  and  moreover 
house-drains,  by  reason  of  the  sealing  of  their  outlets, 
require  special  means  for  ventilation,  in  a  manner  here- 
after described.*  The  junctions  between  brick  sewers  Junctions  with 
and  pipe  sewers  or  house-drains  should  be  formed  by  ^^^^^  «ewer». 
the  use  of  a  proper  junction  block,  as  shown  in  position 
in  the  sewer  in  Fig.  59.  A  section  of  the  block  used 
is  shown  in  Fig.  60. 

These  blocks  should  bo  built  into  the  sewer  as  the 
work  proceeds.  Such  blocks  are  made  of  fire-clay,  or 
of  stoue-ware,  and  the  branch  enters  the  sewer  in  an  ob- 
lique direction,  and  forms  the  best  mode  of  terminating 
pipe  sewers  or  drains  with  brick  sewers ;  otherwise  Objections  to 
where  pipes  are  used  to  form  the  junction,  it  is  generally  forming 
necessary  to  cut  them  to  fit  the  brickwork  at  the  proper  junctions  with 

brick  sewers. 
•  Vide  p.  355. 
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angle,  and  in  catting  pipes  the  work  is  sot  tunally  bo 
carefally  done  but  that  some  imperfediot)  remai'*^ 


\ 


Mode  of  which  detracts  from  the  merit  of  the  work.     The  juin^  *■ 

(maiag  „      .  ,     .  .  ,        .  ,      ^..^b 

junctioDi  with  tiODS  of  pipe  Bcwers,  or  drams  with  pipe  sewers,  wn.  •■  "•« 
pip«  Mwtn.  curved,  are  struck  from  a  centre  at  right  angles  wSL  "•^a 
the  centre  line  of  tlie  pipe,  the  inside  of  the  strai^t'-*'' 
pipe  meeting  the  inside  of  the  branch  at  a  tangent  ^^^ 
a  radius  line  from  which  it  is  struck.  Where  mci^*^ 
pipes  than  one  are  required  for  forming  a  carv^^^ 
junction,  the  end   of  each  pipe   when  manufactnc^^'* 


should  he  cut  to  the  radios  of  the  < 


Bwith  whS-*^" 


Gre»t  ridim  of  they  are  described.  The  greater  the  radius  of  fc-1** 
mm  e  .  ^^^^  ^g^j  jj^  forming  a  junction  with  u  sewer,  the  I  ^3^ 
will  be  the  resiateince  ofTered  to  the  flow,  and  the  m*:^*^ 
CironmiUDMB  perfect  will  be  the  work.  Where  sewei-s  are  laid  *" 
ODder  which  '    ■      <•  >  ■   i  "M^^^ 

right  «DglM       straaght  Imes  tJiey  may  communicate  at  right  ang"-* 

lo!?^  when  they  discharge  into  manholes   the  outlet  fr^::'^ 

which  is  placed  at  a  lower  level  than  the  inlet.  I*^  ^ 
also  a  good  plan  to  form  curved  channels  in  the  flo'*^'^ 
of  the  manholes  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  *  »* 
several   sewers   entering   a   manhole  with   the  outJ^ 
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wers  passing  out  of  a  manhole.    This  arraDgement 
quires  extra  fall  to  be  taken  at  the  manholes,  in  order 
secure  the  advantages  of  having  the  sewers  laid  in 
raight  lines  for  facilitating  the  purpose  of  examina- 
>n.    The  junctions  between  brick  sewers  and  brick  Junctions  of 
wers,  when  sewers  are  of  nearly  similar  size,  are  ^7t^h  brilk" 
rmed  as  shown  in  Plate  IV. ;  Figs.  7  and  8  in  this  sewew. 
Ate  show  the  arrangement  of  forming  junctions  where  pJ^'^Pj?®"  ®^ 
ro  or  three  sewers  join  with  one  main  sewer.    The 
an  usually  adopted  with  such  sewers  is  to  construct  a  Use  of  bell- 
all-mouth,  which  receives  the  sewers  at  its  largest  end,  ™®"'**  sewers. 
id  gradually  diminishes  at  the  lower  end  to  the  size 
ad  shape  of  the  sewer  which  will  convey  the  whole 
olume  to  be  discharged ;  but  where  small  sewers  meet  Janctions  of 

.1  11      •    •         '^i  ^    •         ^*  small  brick 

irger  sewers  they  usually  join  with  a  curved  junction,  sewers. 
8  shown  in  the  woodcut,  Fig.  58. 
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FLUSHING  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  SEWERS. 


Intermittent 
flow. 


Object  of 
flushing. 


Flushing  In  all  works  of  sewerage  it  is  important  that  arrange- 

nccessary.         ments  should  be  made  for  flushing  the  sewers  in  order 
to  keep  them   thoroughly  cleansed  and  in  efficient 
working  order.    It  has  already  been  shown  that  a 
certain  velocity  of  flow  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
deposit  of  sedimentary  matter  in  a  system  of  sewers. 
Now  as  every  sewer  has,  more  or  less,  an  intermittent 
flow,  and  in  some  cases,  especially  in  those  reoeiving 
rainfall,  the  volume  flowing  through  the  sewer  may  at 
times  be  so  small,  when  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
sewer,  that  such  a  retardation  of  the  natural  velocity 
may  arise  as  will  lead  to  the  deposit  of  sediment   1^ 
is  therefore  at  periods  when  the  flow  of  sewage  is  a* 
its  minimum,  that  the  arrangements  for  flushing  are 
most    required.      The    works  necessary  for    flushing 
sewers   have  for   their  object  the  maintenance,  for  a 
suflScient  time,  of  an  effective  velocity  through  tbet»» 
so  as  to  remove  any  deposit  and  cleanse  the  se^'^^* 
This  velocity  may  always  be  created  by  the  dischafSP 
of  a  suflScient  volume  of  water  or  sewage  through  * 
properly   constructed   sewer.     In   practice   it   will     "® 
found  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  a  well-devised  sysri^*^ 
Volume  nccefi-   of  scwcrs,  to  provide  for  flushing  purposes  a  voli^^ 
fliwh'^n^  equal  to  the  full  discharging  capacity  of  the  sev^^ 

as  theoretically  a  better  velocity  is  provided  wit 
smaller  volume,  for  by  reference  to  Tables  23  and 
at  pages  116  to  119,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  oval 
running  two-thirds  full,  has  a  greater  velocity  than 
same  sewer  has  when  running  full.     The  volume 
quired  to  get  good  flushing  power  is  therefore  consi 
ably  less  than  the  full  discharge  of  the  sewers,  as 
be  seen  by  reference  to  Table  30  at  page  135,  w 
shows  the  relative  areas  of  the  channel,  and  Table 
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:,  at  pages  142  to  145,  show  the  relative  volame 
ged.    As  an  example,  an  oval  sewer  of  the  old  Example  as  to 
2  feet  by  3  feet,  laid  at  an  inclination  of  one  ^^i^^tyf'"'* 
b  Jn^oosand,  when  running  full,  will  have  a  velocity  of 
t  per  minute,  and  discharge  648  cube  feet  in  the 
me,  while  the  same  sewer  running  two-thirds  full 
a  velocity  of  148  feet  per  minute,  and  discharge 
cube  feet  in  the  same  time.  Circular  sewers  have  circular 
"t^cically  the  same  velocity  of  flow  when  running  half  *®^«"- 
>vhen  they  run  full ;  and  although  it  may  appear 
ical,  there  is  a  point  in  the  flow  of  all  sewers 
"t^Iiey  discharge  more  than  when  running  fulL 
plans  have  been  suggested  and  adopted  at 
times  in  order  to  effect  the  flushing  of  sewers. 
,  when  surveyor  of  the  Holbom  district,  intro-  Mr.  Roe's 
the  system  of  damming  up  the  sewage  within  7^^^  ^^ 
,  and  then  suddenly  liberating  it,  so  that  the 
"^^^Ty  sewage  itself  became  the  natural  agent  for 
®"i^g  the  sewers.    Independent  supplies  of  water  Additional 
^    ^ow    often  furnished    in  such  quantities  as  to  '^•^'^  *"PP*>e«- 
'^''^^se  the  ordinary  flow,  accelerating  the  velocity  to 
r^^  a  degree  as  to  cleanse  the  sewers.    When  the 
^^^ary  sewage  of  a  town  is  to  be  made  use  of  for  the 
^^I^oee  of  effecting  the  flushing  of  the  sewers,  special 
^^Ung  gates  or  sluices  are  fixed  in  the  sewers,  which  Flushing  gates. 
^^>*i  used  have  the  effect  of  damming  back  or  heading 
^«ie  sewage  in  the  upper  reach  or  section  of  a  system 
^^Wers,  and  then  by  suddenly  liberating  it  into  the 
^^^  reaches  the  flushing  and  cleansing  of  the  sewers 
*  effected.  Flushing  gates  are  of  various  descriptions,  Description 
J'    may  be  worked  in  various  ways.    They  are  made  o^fla»i»"»g 

J^    lA     1  111  •  .  gates. 

^^■^Wf,  three-quarter,  and  whole  gates,  just  m  propor- 

^  as  they  fill  the  sectional  area  of  the  sewer.     Some 

^tieers  prefer  the  use  of  half  flushing  gates,  as  shown 

detail  in  Plate  VI.     Half  and  three-quarter  gates  Advantages  of 

^^  this  to  recommend  them,  that  if  the  flushing  party  Sng^at^^ 

^l^ct  to  remove  the  dam  at  the  proper  time,  no 

^Ons  evil  will  arise,  as  the  ordinary  sewage  would 

^^pe  by  flowing  over  the  gate,  and  pass  away  into 
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Whole  gates, 
when  they 
should  be  used. 


Working  of 
flushing  gates. 


Description  of 
Plate  VI. 

Plate  VI. 


Flushing  gates 
worked  from 
street  level. 


Description  of 
Plate  VII. 


the  lower  portion  of  the  system  of  sewers  without 
causing  any  damage.  Whole  gates  are  used  when  a 
large  volume  of  sewage  is  required  to  be  dammed  ag 
in  or<Ier  to  secure  a  sufficient  volume  to  produce  ibm 
requisite  velocity  in  the  sewer  to  render  it  self-deau 
ing,  and  it  is  advisable  to  use  such  gates  when  sewatt 
of  comparatively  small  size  are  constructed  at  snm3 
inclination.  Such  a  gate  is  illustrated  in  Plate  Vt] 
All  flushing  gates  are  usually  worked  by  being  doftei 
against  the  current,  and  when  not  self-acting  are  flxec 
in  position  by  a  stay  having  a  cam  head  working  in  m 
cast-iron  trough,  as  shown  in  Plate  VI.  Fig.  1  in  thitf 
plate  shows  the  plan  with  flushing  gate  fixed  aatouf 
the  sewer  and  secured  by  the  stay.  Fig.  2  is  a  section. 
Fig.  3,  front  elevation  oif  the  gate.  Figs.  4,  5,  6,  7,  and 
11,  show  the  details  of  the  flushing  gate  and  its  CMt- 
iron  frame.  Figs.  8  and  9,  details  of  cast-iron  trough 
Fig.  10,  details  of  the  stay  and  cam  for  fixing  the  gate 
in  position.  Fig.  12  shows  the  plan  and  sections  of  a 
foot-iron  for  a  manhole.  After  the  gate  is  fixed  and 
the  sewer  is  filled  to  the  proper  extent,  the  flushing 
man  strikes  the  stay  upwards,  when  it  slides  along  the 
trough,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  water  opening  the  gate 
so  soon  as  the  cam  is  liberated,  and  the  whole  of  the 
pent-up  charge  of  sewage  is  precipitated  to  the  lower 
reach  of  the  sewer  with  a  considerable  velocity.  In 
cases  where  whole  doors  are  used  and  the  sewer  is 
running  nearly  full,  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  that 
would  arise  to  men  approaching  the  door,  a  rack  and 
pinion  movement  should  be  provided,  which  is  connected 
with  the  flushing  gate,  and  is  worked  from  the  street 
level,  as  shown  in  Plate  VII.  Fig.  1  in  this  plate  shows 
the  plan  with  the  flushing  gate  fixed  in  position  across 
the  sewer :  the  stay  in  this  case  is  attached  to  a  rack 
that  slides  in  the  fixed  trough.  Fig.  2  shows  the 
section  of  the  gate  and  stay  when  fixed  across  the  sewer. 
Fig.  3,  front  elevation  of  the  flushing  gate.  Fig.  4, 
plan  of  the  shaft,  showing  in  the  angle  the  spindle 
and   ratchet  apparatus  for  fixing  the  door.      Fig.  5 
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shows  mode  of  guiding  and  staying  the  spindle  by 

which  the  apparatus  is  worked.    Figs.  6  and  7  show  a 

section  and  elevation  of  the  rack  and  pinion  movement. 

Figs.  8  and  9  show  sections  of  the  trough  and  rack  and 

pinion  movement    Figs.  10  and  11,  the  details  of  the 

ratchet  movement  for  securing  the  flushing  gate  in 

position.     This  gate  is  fixed  in  position  with  a  key 

from  the  street  level,  and  when  it  is  shut  it  is  secured 

by  a  catch  working  in  a  ratchet  fixed  on  this  spindle 

near  the  street  level ;  the  pressure  of  water  on  the  gate 

throws  the  strain  upon  the  spindle,  which  is  kept  from 

moving  by  the  catch  before  referred  to,  but  so  soon  as 

this  catch  is  liberated,  the  spindle  revolves,  the  rack 

slides  back,  and  the  gate  opens.    Occasionally  these  Self-acting 

flushing  gates  are  connected  with  a  self-acting  appa-    "'  *°^  ^* 

ratus,  so  that  they  shall  open  themselves  at  the  proper 

time,  or  so  soon  as  the  sewer  behind  the  flushing  gate 

has  filled  to  the  requisite  height.     This  arrangement  is 

shown  in  Plate  Y III.     Fig.  1  in  the  plate  shows  the  plan  Description  of 

of  a  self-acting  flushing  gate.     Figs.  2  and  3,  sectional  ^***®  ^^^^' 

elevations  of  the  same.    In  this  case  the  door  is  fixed 

by  the  stay  A,  which  is  provided   with   a  rule  joint 

shown  at  X.     When  the  sewage  in  the  sewer  has 

risen  to  the  requisite  height,   it  begins  to  overflow 

by  the  pipe  B,  and  to  fill  the  chamber  C,  and  so  soon 

as  the  volume  in  this  chamber  is  sufiScient  in  weight  to 

overbalance  the  counterweight   shown   on  the  same 

shaft,  it  falls,  and  in  falling  a  part  of  the  apparatus 

strikes  the  stay  upwards  at  the  joint,  which  when  once 

deflected  out  of  the  straight  line  in  which  it  was  fixed, 

is  no  longer  capable  of  withstanding  the  strain  upon 

it,  and  the  pressure  of  water  behind  the  gates  completes 

the  work  by  causing  the  joint  in  the  stay  to  give,  and  so 

Fig.  61. 


the  gate  opens  to  its  full  extent.   A  very  simple  form  of  Tilting 
self-acting  flushing  gate  is  shown  in  Figs.  61, 62,  and  63 ;  ^°»^*°«  ^^' 
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II  showing  plan  of  gate^  Fig.  62  its  vertical 
ly  and  Fig.  63  its  front  elevation. 
\  gate  is  hinged  below  its  centre,  and  somewhat 
lies  a  large  throttle-valve  of  a  steam  engine. 
rdinary  pressure  of  the  sewage  on  that  portion  of  Mode  of 
,te  marked  A,  which  is  below  the  hinge  or  pivot  ^{i^ng°fl„gi,ing 
ch  it  turns,  tends  to  fix  the  gate  in  position,  but  gates. 
I  as  the  sewage  rises  above  the  level  of  the  pivot, 
3ves  the  lower  portion  from  pressure,  and  as  the 
r  the  gate  marked  B  above  the  pivot  is  greater 
the  area  below,  a  point  is  reached  when  the 
re  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  gate  overcomes 
Bssure  on  the  lower  portion,  and  the  gate  tilts  and 
^age  escapes.    The  upper  portion  of  these  gates 
made  heavier  than  the  lower  portion,  when  the 
ilts,  it  falls  upon  catches  provided,  and  remains 
Qtally  in  the  sewer,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
.  62.    Flushing  gates  are  usually  provided  with 
eatings  and  V  faces,  lead  being  more  durable  Seatingsof 
any  other  description  of  metal,  not  being  so 
to  be  acted  upon  by  the  sewage  as  other  metals, 
orking  parts  of  self-acting  flushing  gates  should  working  parts 
I  bushed  and  cased  with  gun-metal,  or  other-  jJ^^J^^^ 
iiey  are  apt  to  get  fixed  in  the  work.    For  small 
\  the  author  has  used    an  earthenware  flush- 
lock,  which  is  built  into  the  head  of  every  sewer  Earthenware 
ig  out  of  a  manhole,  as  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  64.  fl«»i^i°gWock«. 
flushing  blocks  have  a  ground  feice,  against  which 
ien  disc  B  is  placed.     The  pressure  of  the  water  Description  of 

to  fix  the  disc  in  its  position,  and  the  disc  is  5?***^^*°^. 
3ted  to  a  chain,  and  to  guard  against  neglect  the 
C!  is  fixed  on  the  chain,  so  that  if  the  disc  is 
xed  in  the  sewer,  when  the  manhole  fills  with 
e  to  such  an  extent  that  the  float  begins  to  swim 

power  of  flotation,  it  liberates  the  wooden  disc 
he  mouth  of  the  sewer  and  the  sewage  escapes 
)  lower  level.  Figs.  65  and  66  illustrate  an  im- 
ment  made  by  the  author  in  the  form  of  earthen- 
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ware  flushing    blocks.      The  improved  block  has  a 

vertical  face,  and  is  better  adapted  for  building  into 

the  side  of  a  manhole  than  the  inclined  faced  block,  New  form  of 

in  consequence  of  the  latter  form  of  block  project-  ^'^'^^'^g^^i^'^- 

ing  in  rather  an  awkward  manner  into  the  manhole. 

The  new  block  has  two  projecting  iron  studs  that  clip 

the  shuttle  or  door ;  the  back  of  the  door  being  made 

wedge-shaped,  it  can  be  wedged  up  close  to  the  ground 

face  of  the  block,  and  so  forms  a  water-tight  joint. 

The  earthenware  blocks  were  introduced  on  account 

of  their  being  more  durable  than  metal  when  in  contact 

with  sewage.    It  is  an  advantage  in  a  system  of  sewers  Abtmdance  of 

to  make  as  much  provision  as  possible  for  flushing  the  flu^nl^Jhouid 

sewers,  but  as  fixed  flushing  gates  form  an  expensive  b«  provided. 

item  in  an  estimate,  they  should  be  used  at  as  long 

intervals  apart  as  will  be  sufficient  for  effecting  the 

purpose  intended,  and  at  all  the  intermediate  manholes 

grooves  should  be  formed  in  the  brickwork  for  the  Grooves  in 

reception  of  boards,  so  that  a  ready  dam  can  at  any    "*^  ^^^  ' 

time  be  formed  for  flushing  purposes.    Where  flushing 

arrangements  are  provided,  it  is  advisable,  as  a  means 

of  security,  to  provide  overflows  communicating  above  Overflows 

the  flushing  doors  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  sewer;  "**^^^ 

so  that  if,  from  neglect  or  accident,  the  doors  remain 

fixed,  the  sewers  may  be  relieved  of  pressure,  and  the 

sewage  may  be  allowed  to  escape  without  flooding  the 

low-lying  portions  of  the  district  in  which  the  sewers 

are  located.    It  may  be  here  noted  that  the  flushing  Flashing  gates 

gates  which  have  already  been  spoken  of  are  not  fo^rh^^f^* 

applicable  for  flushing  the  upper  portions  of  a  sewer,  sewersr 

and  it  is  requisite  that  arrangements  should  be  made 

for  effecting  the  flushing  of  the  sewers  at  their  upper 

ends.     For  flushing  the  heads  of  sewers,  tanks  are  Flashing  from 

usually  provided,  the  contents  of  which  are  periodically  ^^^' 

discharged  by  means  of  a  self-acting  syphon,  a  plug  or 

valve  similar  to  that  shown  in  Plate  VIII.  Figs.  4  and  Plate  vin. 

5.    In  some  cases  where  tanks  are  used  at  the  upper 

ends  of  sewers,  they  are  made  self-acting,  as  shown  in 

X 
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Plate  IX.  Fig.  1  represents  the  plan  of  the  tank  ud 
diBcharging  apparatns.  Fig.  2  shows  the  section  of  tLe 
tank  and  apparstus  with  the  valve  closed,  and  Fig.  3 
shows  the  apparatus  with  the  valve  open.  The  appi- 
ratusacts  as  follows: — So  soon  as  the  water  rises toa 
certain  level  in  the  tank,  it  overflows  by  the  pipe  B 
into  the  chamber  C,  and  the  accnmiilatioa  of  witter  ia 
this  chamber  overcomes  in  time  the  resistance  of  the 
counterweight  fixed  in  the  same  shaft,  when  the  cbsm- 
her  C  falls  and  opens  the  valve  A  and  discharges  tlie 
contents  of  the  tank  into  the  sewer.  A  very  useful 
tilting  flushing  apparatns  is  shown  in  Fig  67.   It 


ccoiBtsta  simply  of  a  tank  moving  on  trunnions.  Wken 
empty  this  tank  would  remain  level,  as  the  portioD  B 
behind  the  trunnion  is  heavier  than  the  portion  A 
before  the  trunnion,  hut  when  the  tank  fills  with  water 
or  sewage  the  portion  A  becomes  the  heaviest,  and  the 
consequence  is  the  tank  tilts,  discharging  its  contents 
suddenly  into  the  sewer  below,  and  afterwuds  righting 
itself  ready  to  receive  a  fresh  charge.    Fig.  68  repre- 
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Bents  a  aectioa  of  the  patent  flanking  tank  invented  b; 
Mr.  B(^;er8  Field,  C.E,    "  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  Hr,  Rogm 
cyliodrical  water-tight  iron  ot  stoneware  tank  A.    This  ^'°^!'       , 
tank  has  a  trapped  inlet  B,  which  also  forms  a  movable 


e! 


cover  to  give  access  to  the  inside  of  the  tank,  and  a 
socket  C  for  a  ventilating  pipe.  The  outlet  conaiats 
of  a  syphon  D,  so  arranged  that  no  dischai^e  takes 
place  till  the  tank  is  completely  filled  with  liquid, 
when  the  syphon  ia  brought  into  action  and  the  con- 
tents are  immediately  dischai^^.  The  inner  end  of 
the  syphon  is  protected  by  a  strainer  E,  and  the  outer 
end  enters  a  dischaiging  trough  F,"  dischaiging  into 
the  pipes  6.  The  action  of  this  tank  is  due  to  an  inge- 
niously contrived  self-contained  syphon,  so  arranged  that  3«lf-coDMMd 
the  syphon  will  not  come  into  play  without  discharging  'JV*"^ 
the  fnll  contents  of  the  tank,  and  its  action  then  ceases 
ontil  the  tank  is  again  filled.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  if  the  longest  leg  of  a  syphon  is  made  to  dip  into 
water,  or  is  turned  up  at  the  end  so  that  water  will 
remain  in  it,  that  it  becomes  what  has  been  termed 
a  self-contained  syphon;  but  such  a  syphon  being 
self-contained  was  and  is  constantly  liable  to  continnous 
z2 
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action,  and  may  discharge  sncli  feeble  con^its  m  to 
be  valueless  for  flashing  purposes.  In  this  syphoo 
arrangement  of  Mr.  Field's  a  simple  self-acting  arnage- 
ment  is  made  for  putting  the  syphon  out  of  action  after 
each  discharge,  and  the  syphon  cannot  be  again  brought 
into  action  until  the  tank  is  again  fulL  This  spedil 
action  is  secured  by  means  of  a  small  notch  or  opeiuDg 
in  a  weir,  so  made  that  the  bottom  of  the  notch  will 
drain  the  syphon,  and  allow  air  to  enter,  and  so  the 
syphon  is  put  out  of  action  until  a  quantity  of  water 
again  flows  over  the  syphon  sufficient  to  fill  the  notdi 
and  seal  the  bottom  of  the  syphon,  rendering  it  again  a 
self-contained  syphon,  which  immediately  starts  to  dis- 
charge the  full  contents  of  the  tank.  In  some  cases 
Mr.  Field  uses,  instead  of  the  notch  in  the  weir,  a 
subsidiary  syphon  bending  over  the  weir,  so  arranged 
that  it  is  brought  into  action  by  the  discharge  cl  the 
main  syphon,  and  afterwards  drains  it  in  the  same  way 
the  notch  does.  The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  68  is 
designed  for  flushing  house-drains,  but  may,  of  couise, 
also  be  used  for  flushing  sewers.  When  used  for  this 
purpose,  however,  a  modification  is  generally  desiraUe, 
whereby  the  syphon  is  enabled  to  be  put  in  action  bj  a 
very  small  constant  flow  of  water ;  this  is  efiected  by 
making  the  discharging  limb  of  the  s3^hon  and  its 
connection  with  the  bend  of  the  syphon  in  such  a  way 
that  a  small  quantity  of  water  flowing  over  the  beni 
instead  of  running  down  along  the  sides  of  the  dis- 
charging limb,  is  caused  to  descend  clear  of  the  sides, 
whereby  it  is  rendered  more  efiective  in  displacing  the 
air  in  the  discharging  limb,  and  thereby  starting  the 
syphon.  A  convenient  arrangement  for  this  purpose  is 
an  annular  form  of  syphon.  By  these  means,  a  large 
syphon  can  be  put  in  action  by  a  very  small  flow  of 
water,  so  that  a  large  flushing  tank  may  be  fed,  for 
instance,  by  the  constant  flow  from  a  small  water4ap 
which  takes  a  day  or  two  to  fill  it,  and  yet  the  tank 
wiU  discharge  itself  automatically  as  soon  as  it  is  fuU* 


innlar  form  of  syphon  is  shown  in  Figs.  69  and  70,  AnnnUr 
)9  being  a  plan,  and  Fig.  70  a  section  of  the  ■^p'""^ 


at  syphon.    This  form  of  syphon  mny  be  built 
a  flashing  tank,  antl  is  admirably  adapted  for 
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flushing  either  large  or  small  sewers.    MoreofCf, 

is  the  oonstroction  of  the  syphoiiy  that  it  is  capsUisI 

being  easily  taken  to  pieces  in  case  of  any  iituipy 

occurring.    The  outer  case  can  be  readily  lifted  rf^ 

and  as  readily  replaced,  for  the  purpose  of  exaadiBK 

or  cleansing  the  syphon.    It  is  hardly  necoooaiy  teflf 

thaty  in  fixing  this  syphon,  an  opening  ought  tl  b 

formed  in  the  covering  of  the  tank  over  the  poailMi  d 

the  syphon,  so  as  to  enable  the  outer  coTeiiiig  ti  b 

remoTed  when  requisite.    In  some  districts 

taken  direct  from  the  fire-plugs  on  the 

and  carried  by  hose  into  the  lampholes  or  nnHlinhirf 

the  sewers  in  8uj£cient  quantity  to  effectoaDy 

them.     This  mode  of  supplying  water  for 

purposes  is  highly  to  be  commended,  as  no  diieot 

munication  is  established  between  the  sewen  ani  tti 

water-mains.    It  is  undesirable,  from  a  sanitaij  foU 

of  view,  that  water  should  be  laid  on  direct  fitfllMJ 

water-main  to  a  sewer,  for  there  is  always  a  liafaiB^,' 

such  is  the  case,  that  during  a  period  of  intermilhaw 

in  the  supply  of  water,  sewer-air  may  pass  back  thso^^ 

the  opening  provided  for  the  admittance  of  the  wkr 

into  the  sewer,  and  so  aerate  and  foul  the  water  iitii 

water-mains  of  the  district.    In  other   cases  ^M*^ 

snppb'es  of  water  are  often  provided  for  flushin|^J 

the  case  of  Dantzic.    The  upper  ends  of  some  tf 

sewers  are   flushed   by  means  of  water  bioii|^ 

special  pipes  from  a  stream  in  the  neighbouibio^ 

shown  in  the  general  plan  of  the  works,  Flils 

In  this  case  the  water  is  admitted  from  theas 

into  the  sewers  by  means  of  a  valve  closed  with  a 

and  weight  similar  to  that  shown  in  Plate  XL 

In  other  portions  of  Dantzic,  as  the  sewers  ass 

structed  at  a  level  below  the  ordinary  watei^l 

the  river,  and  of  the  streams  intersecting  the 

water  is  admitted  into  the  sewers  for  flushing 

by  means  of  valves  communicating  with  the 

other  streams  as  shown.     Plate  XI.,  Fig.  1,  Acim 
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plan  of  the  yalve.    Fig.  2  shows  a  section  of  the  same. 
Fig.  3,  elevation  of  front  of  valve.    Fig.  4,  the  slotted 
link  for  opening  valve.    Fig.  5,  the  plan  showing 
arrangement  of  fixing  valve.    Figs.  6  and  7,  elevation 
and  section  showing  fixing  of  valve.    Fig.  8,  grating 
for  protecting  valve.    In  this  case  the  valves  are  pro-  Protection  of 
tected  by  a  grating  in  the  front  to  prevent  the  entrance  y^ves^ 
of  sticks  or  other  matter  liable  to  choke  the  sewer.   For  . 
this  pnrpose  a  small  wooden  chamber  is  made  ontside 
the  valve,  and  in  the  outer  framework  two  grooves  are 
formed  similar  in  construction  to  an  ordinary  wooden 
sluice-frame.    In  each  of  these  grooves  a  grating,  or 
sluice-door,  can  be  inserted  at  pleasure;  the  object 
being  that  if  the  grating  gets  choked  belo^  the  water 
level,  another  grating  can  be  placed  in  the  spare  groove 
while  the  other  is  removed,  or  a  sluice-door  may  be 
inserted  in  the  groove  in  order  to  enable  the  valve  to 
be  taken  out  for  repair.    The  operation  of  flushing  How  flushing 
sewers  should  be  commenced  in  the  lower  portions  of  inducted. 
the  district,  and  the  work  proceeded  with  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper,  the  sewers  in  the  highest  portions 
of  the  district  being  the  last  to  be  flushed.     In  intro- 
ducing flushing  arrangements  in  which  the  sewage  itself  Sewage  mast 
is  to  form  the  motive  power  for  flushing,  care  must  be  ^p^^^  ca^°* 
exercised,  otherwise  it  will  be  found  that  the  damming  deposit. 
up  of  a  volume  of  sewage  for  a  considerable  time  will 
lead  to  the  deposit  of  sedimentary  matter,  which,  when 
the  flushing  gate  is  open,  will  accumulate  some  distance 
below  it,  and  for  this  reason  it  will  be  well  to  combine 
in  the  system  of  sewerage  more  than  one  mode  of  More  than  one 
eflTecting  the  flushing.    Sewers  are  more  thoroughly  tJ*id™pJed." 
cleared  with    pure  water    than    with  sewage.      The 
admittance  of  rainfall  into  sewers  is  of  considerable  Value  of  rain- 
value  as  a  flushing  agent.     In  all  flushing  it  is  neces-  ^*^' 
sary  not  only  to  remove  the  deposit,  but  also  to  wash 
the  sides  of  the  sewer  free  from  the  mucous  matter  Removal  of 
which  adheres  thereto,  and  in  which,  it  is  supposed,  ^^u«^ 
larks  something  that  is  dangerous  to  life  and  health. 
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In  periods  of  epidemic  disease  flushing  of  sewen 
be  frequently  practised,  and  when  flushed  they  are 
sometimes  disinfected.      The  disinfection  of  seweiS) 
unless  carried  out  upon  a  scale  of  such  magnitade 
that  it  would  be  very  costly,  is  of  little  or  no  benefit 
The    enormous   dilution    of   the    disinfecting  agent, 
when  combined  with  the  flow  of  sewage  of  a  town, 
renders  the  action  nugatory.    Moreover,  continuity  of 
the  discharge  of  a  disinfectant  agent  in  every  house 
drain  and   every  branch  or  main  sewer  in  sufficient 
volume  to  be  efiective,  is  also  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  any  certain  benefit  from  the  system. 
But  as  such  continuity  in  practice  cannot  be  established, 
all  hope  of  deriving  absolute  immunity  of  disease  from 
the  disinfection  of  the  sewage  as  it  flows  through  the 
sewers  of  a  town  must  be  abandoned  as  being  too 
expensive  and  too  uncertain  in  its  application  for  any 
material  advantage  to  be  gained  from  it.    The  advai^* 
tages  and  results  of  flushing  sewers  were  very  clearl]f 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Boe,  the  author  of  the  system,  i^ 
several  reports  on  the  subject    The  following  extrao"^ 
are  taken  from  the  first  report  of  the  "  Health  of  Tow^ 
Commission  " : — 

**  Taking  it  as  afibrding  the  best  approximation  th^" 
we  can  at  present  find,  a  series  of  experiments  w^ 
commenced  in  order  to  ascertain  what  velocity  could 
obtained  in  the  sewers ;  and  it  appeared  that 
might  be  removed  by  the  means  of  dams  placed 
certain  situations  to  collect  heads  of  water,  at  less 
pense  than  by  the  usual  method. 

"  Another  series  of  experiments  was  made  for  tk^ 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  proportion  ^ 
decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  detriti^" 
from  the  roads,  carried  through  the  sewers  to  the  riv^^ 
Thames  by  the  common  run  of  water.  Several  squa^"— ' 
boxes  were  constructed  to  hold  one  cubic  foot  of  wati^^^ 
each.  These  were  filled  with  water  from  difierer  ^^ 
After  allowing  the  turbid  water  to  clear  its( 


sewers. 
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by  precipitation,  I  ascertained  the  relative  amount  of 
the  precipitate.  The  following  were  some  of  the 
results: — 


Sewcn; 

Proportion  of  decomposed 

Aoimal  and  Vegetable 

Matter  and  Detritus  from 

Street*  and  Roftds  held  in 

mechanical  suspension. 

Remarks. 

Bi?er  Fleet) 

sewer,      [ 

near  outlet  j 

..     Iin96     ..     < 

The  mn  of  water  was  10  Inches  in 
depth  and  10  incites  In  width,  having 
ail  average  velocity  of  83-47  feet  per 
minute,   passing  692*8  cube   feet  of 
water  per  minute;   the  matter  oon- 
veyed  being  7  '21  cube  feet  per  minute, 
or  103,660  cube  yards  per  annum. 

"  The  river  Fleet  sewer  conveys  the  drainage  of  4444 
acres  of  surface,  or  about  four-sevenths  of  the  surface  of 
these  divisions.  That  great  quantities  in  addition  to 
the  above  are  carried  away  by  the  force  of  water  in 
rainy  weather  is  certain ;  allowing  this  source,  and  the 
remaining  three-sevenths  of  the  district  to  only  equal 
the  discharge  by  the  river  Fleet  sewer,  there  appears 
to  be  a  quantity  of  upwards  of  200,000  cube  yards  of 
matter  carried  to  the  Thames,  per  annum,  from  these 
divisions  in  mechanical  suspension,  and  by  the  force  of 
velocity,  weight,  and  volume  of  water.  The  quantity 
of  deposit  taken  from  the  sewers  in  these  divisions,  by 
the  prevalent  method  of  cleansing,  has  averaged  about 
2200  cube  yards  per  annum;  therefore  the  quantity 
flushed  to  the  Thames,  by  the  flushing  apparatus,  is  as 
1  to  100  of  that  which  was  already  conveyed  by  the 
force  of  water, 

"  Some  experiments  were  made  with  the  water  taken 
from  the  sewer  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  long  street 
having  numerous  courts  and  alleys  on  each  side.  The 
following  is  the  result : — 


Fleet  sewer. 


Quantity  of 
matter 
transported  bj 


sewers. 


Amount  of 
matter  present 
varies  in 
length  of 
sewer. 


**  At  tho  upper  oud  of  the  street,  matter  held  by 

the  water  in  mochaiii('4il  8U8pciibion       . .      . .     1  in  UG 
*'  At  tho  lower  eud  of  the  street     1  in  30 
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Proportion  of        '<  In  another  main  sewer,  where  the  run  of  water  is 
witer'^mlyJd!  ^Iways  Sufficient  to  keep  it  clear  from  deposit,  the  pro- 
portion was  1  in  80,  composed  of  equal  proportions  o't 
decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  silt  o^ 
detritus  from  roads  and  streets.    In  another  main  lin.^ 
of  sewer,  kept  always  free  from  deposit  in  a  simil^a-^ 
manner,  the  proportion  was  1  in  66,  the  proportk^sBi 
of  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter  beini---^ 
greatest. 

'^  The  next  experiments  were  made  with  the  intentio^^i^ 
of  ascertaining  what  quantity  of  matter  would  be  carrie^^ 
away  (in  addition  to  that  held  in  mechanical  suspensioi^^) 
by  the  transporting  powers  of  bodies  of  water  ponder  ^ 
back  and  suddenly  set  in  action.  The  result  may 
stated  as  follows,  viz. : — 


•*l8t.  A 

water 


t      r  t  h  tu\  nf  I  ^P°®^*  ^  aewer  oompoeed  of 

<      soft  mnd  and  aU  deecriptioDfl 
I     of  filth  and  a  Utile  sUt 


Volume  of 
matter  trans- 
ported when 
flushing. 


"  The  proportion  of  matter  carried  away  by  the  unit 
action  of  the  weight,  velocity,  and  volume  of  the  wat^»^» 
was  as  1  to  6^  of  water.   This  was  conveyed  2400  feet 
a  main  line  of  sewer  which  has  a  body  of  water 
stantly  passing  through  it  with  sufficient  force  to 
it  always  clean ;  the  only  sign  left  of  the  passage  of 
loaded  water  was  a  discoloration  of  the  sides  of 
sewer  to  the  height  the  water  of  the  flush  had  reaches  "^^ 


e 


**  2nd.  A  two-feet  head  of 
water      


Deposit  in  sewer  compoaed  of 
smaU  pieces  of  brick,  BtoooB 
as  large  as  walnuts,  oyster- 
shells,  decomposed  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  sill 
Proportion  of  matter  1  in  16 
of  water. 


Flushing  "  The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Holbom  ai 

proved  satis  ao-  yjngbury  division  having  satisfied  themselves  of  tl 

advantages  of  a  systematic  use  of  flushing  in  cleansiii^— "^ 
sewers,  have  for  upwards  of  three  years  followed  out  ihr^^^ 
principle ;  the  results  are  such  as  they  anticipated.    C^-^ 
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carrying  out  the  plan  the  construction  of  new  sewers 
with  side  entrances,  and  the  inserting  side  entrances  to 
old  sewerSy  the  forming  gully-holes  and  shoots  on  a  plan 
that  may  supersede  cleansing  as  formerly  obtained,  and 
the  deliyery  of  the  water  through  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  assist  the  current  of  water  in  the  sewer, 
and  these  and  other  minor  improvements,  by  the  use  of 
which  there  is  a  saving  effected,  are  carried  on  in  one 
oomprehensive  system  connected  with  the  systematic 
flushing  of  the  sewers. 

"  The  great  principle  intended  to  be  carried  out  is.  System  of 
that  instead  of  occasional  cleansing  as  formerly,  the  f^'^frfiT^*" 
sewers  should,  when  once  cleansed,  be  kept  free  from  deposit. 
deposit.    The  pecuniary  saving  is,  I  consider,  the  least 
advantage  of  this  mode  of  cleansing ;  the  great  points  Adranuges 
attained  are  the  avoidance  of  aU  accumulations  of  filth  ^^^^^^^^^k- 
in  sewers  and  the  stirring  up  in  removal,  and  conse- 
quent disagreeable  effluvia  are  also  avoided ;  the  streets 
and  pavements  are  undisturbed ;  the  men  engaged  in 
cleansing  sewers  have  a  more  healthy  employment  than 
heretofore ;  private  individuals  are  saved  from  the  an- 
noyance of  their  drains  being  choked ;  and  as  this  plan 
of  flushing  affects  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  in- 
habitants, the  accomplishment  of  it,  on  a  general  and 
systematic  principle,  should  be  deemed  of  the  utmost 
importance."    Again,  in  reporting  at  a  later  period  on 
the  question  of  flushing,  he  states  as  follows : — 

'^  Your  Commissioners  some  years  back  constructed  a  Further  report 
new  sewer  in  Goldsmith's  Row,  Shoreditch.  Prior  to  ^  r.  oc. 
letting  the  contract  you  directed  me  to  apply  to  Mr. 
Beek,  the  Surveyor  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  to  learn  at 
what  depth  a  proposed  outlet  sewer  by  that  Commission 
would  be  brought  up  Warner  Place  to  the  junction  of 
the  two  Commissions ;  the  reply  stated  a  depth  of  14 
feet  6  inches ;  and  your  sewer  in  Goldsmith's  Bow  was 
put  in  accordingly ;  as,  however,  the  then  existing  outlet 
(an  open  sewer)  was  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sewer  put  in  Goldsmith's  Row,  and  as  the  outlet  in 
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Example  of 
flushing. 


Warder  Place  was  not  built  for  several  yearg,  an  aoca- 
mnlation  of  foul  deposit  obtained  in  Groldsmith's  Bo 
sewer,  which  it  was  considered  necessary  to  i;emo?< 
when  the  new  outlet  was  brought  up;  an  order 
therefore  given  that  men  should  flush  the  same  awa; 
Before  the  flushing  began,  the  Commissioners  of 
Tower  Hamlets  wrote  to  your  Board  requesting  to 
informed  when  the  flushing  would  take  place,  and  M 
Unwin,  their  clerk,  told  me  that  the  request  was  m 


r. 
e 


Flushing  with 
wood  daoos. 

Quantity  of 

deposit 

removed. 


with  a  view  *  to  ascertain  what  deposit  from  your  sewe 
might  be  washed  into  and  lodged  in  the  Tower  Haml^^ 
sewer.'  Openings  were  made  to  ascertain  the  depth  *<^)f 
the  existing  deposits  in  both  lines  of  sewer,  and  thr^ee 
men  were  then  set  to  flush  out  the  Goldsmith's  Bc^w 
sewer  with  wood  dams,  &c.,  which  they  accomplishes^ 
in  three  and  a  half  days ;  the  quantity  of  deposit  :Bn 
which  sewer  measured  55  cube  yards,  and  at  the  fonm^^' 


e 


it 


Further 
experiment. 


Mode  of  ascer- 
taining the 
amount  of 
solid  matter 
in  the  sewage. 


cost  of  such  would  amount  to  181. 158.  10(2.    When 
sewer  had  been  washed  out,  and  a  number  of  flushes 
water  sent  through  the  Tower  Hamlets  sewer  to  ensile 
the  passage  of  the  deposit,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Beek  to  L 
form  him,  and  to  say  that  on  the  Tuesday  following 
was  intended  to  try  what  effect  a  flush  of  water  from 
Finsbury  sewer  would  have  upon  the  Tower  Haml^^*^ 
sewer  on  the  east  side  of  the  Regent's  Canal  culvert 
Bhodeswell  Common,  a  distance  of  2  miles  and  3 
longs  from  the   Finsbury  flushing  gate.     The  mea-^^ 
used  and  the  results  were  as  follows,  viz. :  several  squa-^^^^ 
boxes  (which  we  have  before  used  in  experiments 
this  nature),  each  holding  one  cube  foot  of  water,  w< 
taken  on  this  occasion.     Some  of  these  were  filled 


at 


of 
re 


the  common  run  of  water  at  both  ends  before  the  flo^c^^-^ 


was  let  off,  others  were  filled  with  the  water  after  t 
flush  had  reached  the  lower  end.    After  allowing 
turbid  water  to  clear  itself  by  precipitation,  I 
tained  the  relative  amount  of  the  precipitate; 
following  arc  the  results  and  particulars : — 

"  Distance  of  sewer  at  Khodeswell  Common  from  t-  ^^ 


he 
be 

er- 

be 
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Finsbnry  flushing  gate  in  the  Hackney  Boad,  2  miles 
and  3  furlongs. 

"  Height  of  flushing  gate,  4  feet. 

"  Quantity  of  water  headed  up  for  one  flush,  26,605  Volume  of 
cube  feet  '''"'^'  ^• 

"  Time  required  for  head  to  rise  varies  from  6  to  24 
hours. 

"  Proportion  of  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  Proportion  of 
matter,  and  detritus  from  streets  and  roads  held  in  solid  matter 

.  present. 

mechamcal  suspension : — 

**  1st.  In  the  vfoier  used  for  the  flush        . .  1  in  810 

**2nd.  In  the   common   run  of   water  at 

BhodesweU  Common  before  the  flush 

wasletofif linMO 

^  3rd.  The    proportion   of   matter    in   the 

water  when  the  flush  was  at  the  highest 

at  Bhodeswell  Common,  carried  away 

by  the  united   action  of  the  weight, 

velocity,  and  volume  of  the  flush-water 

added  to  the  common  run  of  water  1  in  80 

**  The  sectional  area  occupied  by  the  com-  j^^^  ^f  water- 

men run  of  water  at  BhodesweU  Com-  way. 

monwas 3  ft.  1^  in. 

'*  The  sectional  area  occupied  by  the  united 

waters  of  the  flush  and  common  run  at 

the  same  point  was 5  ft.  1  in. 

**^  The  velocity  of  the  current  of  the  common 

run  of  water  at  Bhodeswell  Common 

before  the  flush        95^  ft.  in  1  min. 

"  The  velocity  of  the  current,  when  the  flush  was  Velocity  of 
passing  Rhodeswell  Common,  114  feet  in  1  minute.  ^**'''^***- 
The  eflect  of  the  flush  began  to  be  felt  at  Bhodeswell 
Common  in  1  hour  after  the  head  was  let  off  in  the 
Hackney  Road,  showing  a  velocity  of  209  feet  in  1 
minute  in  the  covered  sewer.  For  42  minutes  the 
height  of  water  from  the  flush  gradually  increased  until 
it  reached  the  highest  point,  and  it  continued  at  that 
point  for  13  minutes,  when  it  gradually  decreased,  and 
in  3  hours'  time  from  the  effect  being  first  felt  the 
flush  ceased  to  operate  at  Bhodeswell  Common. 

^' After  deducting  the  amount  of  matter  held   in 
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Qoantity  of 

matter 

remoTed. 

Eiperiment  in 
remoTing 
bricks  bj 
flushing. 


Benefit  of 
flashing 
manifest  for 
considerable 
distance. 


mechanical  suspension  by  the  flash  of  water  before  let 
off,  and  that  in  the  common  run  of  water  at  Bhodeswell 
Common  before  the  flush  reached  it,  there  remains  the 
quantity  of  21  cube  yards  of  matter  passed  from  the 
Tower  Hamlets  sewers  by  the  use  of  this  one  flush. 

'^  One  of  your  honourable  Board  then  suggested  that 
experiments  should  be  made  with  bricks  to  see  what 
distance  the  flush-water  would  affect  them.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  first  with  brickbats,  and  then  with 
bricks.  After  the  first  flush  had  passed,  the  bat  nearest 
the  gate  was  found  to  have  gone  261  feet,  and  the 
fSEulhest  529  feet.  By  the  second  flush  the  foremost 
had  reached  1170  feet  from  the  gate,  and  the  hindei^ 
most,  with  one  exception,  670  feet  After  the  third 
flush  the  whole  were  found  to  have  passed  a  distance 
of  1300  feet  from  the  gate.  With  the  whole  bricks  we 
had  time  only  for  two  flushes.  After  the  first  flush  the 
nearest  brick  was  248  feet  from  the  gate,  and  the 
fjEirthest  was  760  feet  distance.  The  second  flush 
moved  the  whole  of  the  bricks,  the  foremost  160  feet 
farther,  and  the  hindermost  40  feet. 

*'  The  time  was  now  come  when  the  holes  were  to  be 
opened  for  taking  the  depths  of  the  deposit  again ;  the 
result  of  which  shows  that  flushing  from  the  Finsbury 
sewers  through  the  Tower  Hamlets  sewers  does  not 
increase  the  amount  of  deposit  in  the  latter,  but  the 
contrary ;  and  the  result  of  the  particulars  taken  at 
Bhodeswell  Common  evidenced  the  fact  that  the  extra- 
ordinary head  of  flush-water  of  the  Finsbury  sewer  in 
Hackney  Boad  is  beneficially  felt  through  the  whole 
of  the  2  miles  and  3  furlongs  of  the  Tower  Hamlets 
sewer,  and  doubtless  thence  to  the  river  Thames." 
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CHAPTEE  XXVIII. 


VENTILATION  OF  SEWERS  AND   DRAINS. 


The  evil  effects  of  sewer  air  upon  public  health  were  Evil  effects  of 
known  in  the  ages  of  antiquity,  for  it  appears  from  Jus-  t^^^/i^ 
tinian's  Digest,  which  was  completed  in  the  year  555,  ancienu. 
that,  quoting  Ulpian,  "  The  Praetor  took  care  that  all 
sewers  should  be  cleaned  and  repaired,  for  the  health 
of  the  citizens,  because  uncleaned  or  unrepaired  sewers 
threaten  a  pestilential  atmosphere,  and  are  dangerous." 
It  is  also  plain  that  the  Bomans  had  a  clear  knowledge  Roman  ventiia- 
of  the  necessity  of  ventilation  for  underground  conduits,  ^und '*"***' 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  provisions  they  made  in  the  conduits, 
construction  of  their  aqueducts  whenever  they  passed 
below  the  level  of  the  ground.     On  examining  these 
ancient  works,  it  is  found  when  aqueducts  contoured 
the  side  of  a  hill, ''  putes,"  or  shafts,  were  sunk,  to  allow 
the  vapours  which  arose  to  be  discharged.     Many  of 
these  shafts  were  steined,  and    are   still  in  perfect 
Older.     They  were  constructed  at  intervals  of  about 
120  feet  apart,  and  served  the  purpose,  not  only  of 
ventilation,  but  of  '^  admitting  light  or  air,  and  the 
workmen,  also,  who  were  required  to  repair  any  defect, 
or  remove  any  deposit  which,  by  any  circumstance, 
accumulated  in  the  channel " — just  in  the  same  way  as 
ventilating  manholes  are  now  provided  in  every  modem 
system  of  sewerage.    The  drainage  works  of  the  Coli- 
seum of  JElome  show  that  the  Romans  had  a  very  clear 
knowledge  of  what  was  required  for  the  drainage  of  a 
large  public  building.    An  examination  made  by  Mr. 
Cresy  as  to  the  drainage  works  of  this  building  shows 
that  the  designer  introduced  works  of  drainage  as  an 
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TSjring  focal 


essenti&l  feature  in  its  conBtractioiL   Within  ito  mamm 
walls  were  formed  draioB  hewn  out  of  the  solid  sboe,  or, 
in  other  cases,  so  arranged  in  grooves  cut  in  the  atone- 
work,  as  to  be  entirely  hidden  &om  view.    We  also  find 
that  provision  was  made  for  collecting  the  sewage  ud 
rain-water,  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  vapoun  or 
offensive  efflavia  from  the  drains  eotering  the  bnildiDg, 
for  the  drains  in  the  oater  corridor,  which  conveyed 
away  the  sewage  and  rainfall,  were  covered  by  atone 
slabs,  so  arranged  as  to  Imtc 
apertures  at  the  sides,  tl» 
space  aronnd  being  flUed  in 
with    stone    chippji^;  tlie 
drains  fhnn  the  bnilding  d» 
charged  into  the  space  ooei^ 
pied   hj  these  stone  chipi^ 
and  the  liquid  entered  tiu 
sewer  after  filtering  thnn^ 
the  chippings.    Tiaee  <^ 
pings  were  covered  on  the  top 
with  a  layer  of  cement  eo  u 
to  prevent  moistnre  or  odoni 
entering  the  building.    In 
Fig.  71  is  shown  the  mode 
adopted  of   ventilating  the 
drains,  and  it  shonld  be  ob- 
served that  every  descending 
drain  of  the  entire  building 
is  open  at  its  bead,  and  that 
the  head  of  all  the  druuA 
of  the  building  terminated  in 
the  outer  corridors  which  were 
open  to  the  atmosphere.     It  may  be  here  noted  in 
connection  with  these  ancient  works  that  the  sewers 
were  used  to  convey  feecal  and  other  decomposable 
matter,  and  that  ventilation  under  ench  circumstances 
was  an  absolute  necessity.   In  the  early  drainage  works 
of  this  country  the  sewers  were  principally  used  for  the 
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GonTeyance  of  surface  water,  and  ventilation  was  of  no 
material  importance ;  bat  so  soon  as  sewers  were  made 
to  convey  foul  matter,  and  to  communicate  directly 
with  the  interior  of  houses,  the  means  of  preventing  the 
entrance  of  sewer  air  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  import- 
ance.   The  evil  effects  arising  from  the  non- ventilation  Evils  of  sewer 
of  sewers  appear  after  the  revival  of  sanitary  science  in  diiccroJd.  °°* 
tills  country  not  to  have  received  any  marked  atten- 
tion; the  reason  probably  being  that  towns  generally 
were  in  so  bad  a  sanitary  condition  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  separate  the  causes  which  led  to  atmospheric 
pollution  and  the  propagation  of  disease.    So  general 
were  nuisances,  and  so  impure  had  the  air  of  towns  been 
rendered,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that,  until  sewerage 
works  were  carried  out,  and  the  principal  nuisances  had 
been  abated,  the  ill-effects  of  non-ventilation  of  sewers 
became  apparent.    Present  experience  shows  that  there  Sewer  air 
18  something  in  the  air  of  sewers  that  is  dangerous  to  heaUh^"'  ^ 
health,  and  pestilent  to  life  itself,  and  that  it  is  impera- 
tive, by  proper  ventilation,  to  dispose  of,  or  neutralize, 
the  effects  of  its  deadly  influence.    It  should  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  all  sewers  must  be  ventilated,  as  un- 
ventilated  sewers  may  be  as  dangerous  as  steam  boilers  UnventiUted 
without  safety  valves.   The  necessity  for  the  ventilation  JJ^^JJoug 
of  sewers  has  been  shown  by  the  evil  effects  that  have  Necessity  for 
occasionally  arisen  in  places  where  no  provision  has  ▼«ntiiation  of 
been  made  for  their  ventilation,  or,  where  the  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  adopted  have  been  imperfect. 

The  author  does  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression 
that  un ventilated  sewers  are  always  the  cause  of  disease,  Sewer  air  not 
but  what  he  does  desire  to  impress  upon  all  is,  that  in  of^tJeaw."** 
the  absence  of  ventilation,  there  is  great  danger  of  sewer 
air  entering  our  habitations,  and  although  this  sewer 
air  may  not,  per  se^  be  the  cause  of  disease,  neverthe- 
less, the  effect  of  breathing  such  air  is  to  produce  a  Eff«cu  of 
state  of  malaise,  and  render  those  that  breathe  it  less  ^^^^  **'" 
able  to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  diseasa     A  few 
years  ago,  the  author  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
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Experience  at 
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Ventilation  of 
sewers  at 
Croydon  not 
freed  town 
from  enteric 
fever. 


what  the  effect  of  sewer  air  was  in  an  hospital  in 
London.  This  hospital  had  become  so  unhealthy  ibt 
the  surgeons  declined  to  perform  operations,  as  the 
wounds  would  not  heal,  and  generally,  the  patients  did 
not  do  well.  The  hospital  was  closed,  and  an  examinsr 
tion  made  by  the  author  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
building  was  largely  aerated  direct  from  the  sewen.  It 
was  re-drained,  and  the  direct  communication  with  the 
sewers  cut  off,  and  again  opened,  and  has  since  been 
used  with  great  advantage  to  those  resorting  to  it 

Dr.  Eobert  Angus  Smith  has  stated,  and  the  author 
is  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  that  '^a  rather  wild 
clamour  has  taken  place  about  sewers,  and  bad  as  their 
gases  are,  the  danger  arising  from  them  has  been  much 
exaggerated." 

The  normal  condition  of  the  generality  of  houses  hss 
an  important  bearing  on  the  necessity  for  the  ventilar 
tion  of  sewers  and  drains.  The  superior  temperature  of 
the  air  of  houses,  and  the  draught  caused  by  chimneys, 
have  the  effect  of  causing  the  various  traps  that  are 
used  to  seal  the  drains  to  be  relieved  from  pressure. 
Consequently,  as  there  is  less  atmospheric  pressure 
upon  traps  within  houses  than  upon  external  traps,  aud, 
moreover,  as  many  of  the  traps  used  within  a  house 
have  far  less  seal  than  those  usually  employed  out  of 
doors,  when  no  ventilation  is  provided,  gases  are  prone 
to  escape  into  houses,  as  it  is  the  point  of  least  re- 
sistance. 

In  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  reference  was 
made  to  Croydon  as  an  example  of  the  evil  effects 
arising  from  the  want  of  ventilation  of  the  sewers,  and 
it  was  stated  that  several  epidemics  of  typhoid  or  entenc 
fever  had  been  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  the  neglect  to  thoroughly  ventilate  the 
sewers.  However,  the  ventilation  of  sewers  and  house- 
drains  has  been  pushed  to  a  greater  extent  in  CroydoJ^ 
than  in  any  other  town  in  the  United  Kingdom,  yc*  ^ 
spite  of  this  ventilation,  the  town  has  not  been  fr^ 
from  these  epidemic  outbreaks.  An  investigatioi*  ^ 
the  epidemic  of  1875  and  1876  by  the  author,  sho^' 
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very  conclusiyely,  that  there  had  been  a  great  mistake 
committed  in  attribnting  the  origin  of  these  outbreaks 
in  Croydon  to  sewer  air.     From  what  has  already  been 
stated  in  reference  to  Croydon  at  pages  13  to  16,  and 
after  the  most  searching  investigation,  extending  to  the 
whole  of  the  epidemics  that  have  visited  Croydon,  there 
cannot  remain  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  epidemics  of  Epidemics  in 
enteric  fever  that  have  occurred  in  Croydon  were  not  due^to*»ewer 
due  to  sewer  air,  but  to  unwholesome  water.    The  ne-  *^''- 
cessity  for  the  ventilation  of  sewers  as  a  preventive 
to  enteric  fever  having  been  principally  based  on  the 
supposed  experience  of  Croydon,  it  must  be  clear  that 
if  the  fevers  of  Croydon  are  due  to  other  causes  than 
sewer  air,  the  fabric  which  has  been  built  upon  so 
baseless  a  foundation  must  crumble  and  fall.    It  only 
tends  to  put  us  off  our  guard  in  searching  for  the 
causes  of  enteric  fever  to  ascribe  it  to  something  that 
may  satisfy  us  for  the  time  being,  but  which  experience 
afterwards  amply  demonstrates  cannot  always  be  the 
right  cause.   The  author  is  satisfied  that  numerous  out-  Oatbreaks  of 
breaks  of  enteric  fever  have  occurred  that  have  been  attributed  to 
attributed  to  sewer  air,  and  altliough  sewer  air  may  sewer  air. 
have  been  present,  yet  it  played  no  part  as  a  direct 
cause  of  disease.    Dr.  A.  Carpenter*  has  said  in  refer-  i>r.  A.  Carpen- 
enee  to  disease,  "  that  all  contagia  are  neither  {ethereal    *'  **  opinion. 
nor  gaseous;  that  they  are  in  themselves  particulate 
and  non-volatile.'*     If  this  is  so,  it  must  be  difficult  for 
the  poison  of  enteric  fever  to  become  largely  disse- 
minated in  the  air  of  sewers.     The  author  must  not 
be  understood  to  say  that  no  cases  of  enteric  fever  Cases  of  enteric 

j'j.1  'j'xij         A  •         "L'l-  fever  may  be 

are  directly  or  indirectly  due  to  sewer  air,  which  may  ^^^  ^^  g/^gr 
have  conveyed  the  poison,  but  even  in  the  generality  a**"- 
of  such  cases,  the  action  will  be  first  to  contaminate 
either  our  water  or  our  food.     But  what  the  author  Wide-spread 
is  quite  clear  about  is  the  fact  that,  no  wide-spread  enterlcfever 
epidemic  of  enteric  fever  is  due  to  the  breathing  of  not  due  to 
sewer  air.  It  should  also  be  said  here,  that  while  direct 
investigation  is  showing  that  epidemics  of  enteric  fever 

♦  'Preventive  Medicine   and   Public  Heftltb,'  p.  221.     London, 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  1877. 
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are  not  caused  by  sewer  air,  bat  by  other  canses,  gene^ 
rally  either  by  infected  food  or  drink,  inyestigation  from 
a  medical  point  of  yiew  is  also  beginning  to  show 
that,  as  the  lesion  of  this  disease  occurs  in  but  a 
short  length  of  the  lower  intestines,  the  simple  breath- 
ing of  the  poison  would  not  convey  it  to  the  neoesaaiy 
seat  of  the  disease,  hence  we  find  such  an  able  saoi" 
tarian  as  Dr.  B.  W.  Eichardson,  F.B.S.,  saying  that 
**  Sewer  air  may  become  the  bearer  of  those  poisons  of 
the  spreading  or  communicable  diseases  which  are  Tola- 
tile  and  easily  diffusible.    Some  think  typhoid  fefer 
and  cholera  may  be  communicated  in  this  manner; 
but  I  must  candidly  admit  that  in  all  my  own  inqoiiies 
on  these  diseases,  and  in  this  mode  of  communicating 
I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  poison 
was  actually  conveyed  by  the  air,  and  was  actually 
absorbed  in  the  process  of  respiration.  Most  frequently 
sewer  emanation,  charged  with  the  specific  poison  of 
the  said  communicable  diseases,  is  carried  into  the 
water  cistern,  into  milk,  or  into  some  other  article  that 
is  partaken  of  as  food  or  drink."     Dr.  Macleigan  points 
out,  in  his  book  on  the  *Germ   Theory  of  Disease,* 
that  whenever  a  germ  of  typhoid  fever  is  received  into 
the  system  by  being  inhaled,  it  will  pass  into  the  circn- 
lation,  then  "  it  will  be  sent  from  the  heart  along  with 
the  general  column  of  blood;   it  may  pass  into  the 
carotids,  the  subclavians,  or  down  the  aorta  and  into 
the  iliac  arteries,  or  into  any  of  the  aortic  branches^ 
except  those  which  lead  to  the  glands  specially  in- 
volved in  the  disease,  without  the  chance  of  being  pro- 
pagated, and  therefore  without  the  chance  of  doing 
harm."    It  is  also  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Maclagan  that 
**  in  typhoid  fever  the  local  lesion  is  confined  to  narrow 
limits,  the  glands  scattered  over  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
small  intestine.     It  is  only  in  this  limited  space  that 
the  contagion  of  typhoid  fever  finds  that  second  factor, 
contact  with  which  is  essential  to  its  propagation ;"  and 
then  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  "  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  goes  to  the  glands  involved  in  the  local  lesion  is 
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soch  a  fractional  portion  of  the  general  mass  of  the 
circulating  fluid,  that  the  chances  must  be  very  much 
against  its  containiug  the  minute  particle  which  con- 
stitutes the  contagium.  There  are,  too,  so  many  chances 
in  favour  of  the  contagium  passing  out  of  the  system 
by  the  lungs,  skin,  or  other  eliminating  organ,  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  majority  of  typhoid  germs  which  gain 
entrance  to  the  circulation  through  the  lungR,  or  other- 
wise than  through  the  glands  specially  involved  in  the 
disease,  are  eliminated  without  ever  coming  in  contact 
with  their  second  factor,  and  therefore  without  causing 
disturbance."    It  is  further  pointed  out  that  the  con-  influence  of 
tagium  of  typhoid  *'  may  be  taken  in  with  the  food  or  f^^^fn J"°^ 
drink,"  and  that  it  "  does  frequently  enter  the  system  enteric  fever. 
through  the  alimentary  canal,  especially  through  the 
medium  of  contaminated  water ;  and  experience  shows 
that,  when  thus  received,  it  acts  more  certainly  them 
when  inhaled  from  the  atmosphere."    "  Typhoid  fever 
is  more  readily  communicated  through  drinking  water 
than  through  the  atmosphere,"   as  the  contagion  is 
carried  with  "  more  certainty  by  way  of  the  digestive 
canal  than  by  way  of  the  circulation.  Dr.  Duncan,  in  a  Dr.  Duncan 
work  on  '  Typhoid  Fever,  its  Cause  and  Prevention,'  ^^  crS!"^ 
speaking  of  an  outbreak  of  this  disease  at  Crossbill, 
near  Glasgow,  in  1874,  says:  "  The  facts  mentioned  with 
r^ard  to  the  eight  tenements  in  *  No  Man's  Land ' 
would  lead  me  to  believe  that,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, sewer  gas  would  not  propagate  the  disease,  even 
when  typhoid  excreta  were  present  in  the  sewers."   We 
have  also  the  very  important  fact  that  towns  in  which  Experience  in 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  sewer  ventilation  do  not  suffer  ha^no^wwer 
from  epidemics  of  enteric  fever.  ventilation. 

Table  No.  56  represents  the  fever  rates  in  four  towns :  Description  of 
first,  Bristol,  in  which  there  is  no  ventilation  of  the  *  *  ^*  ^^' 
sewers  or  drains ;  second,  Plymouth,  a  place  in  which 
there  is  but  one  ventilator  on  about  every  five  miles  of 
sewer,  and  no  house-drain  ventilation ;  third,  London, 
representing  a  place  in  which  the  sewers  are  ventilated, 
.  but  the  house-drains  for  the  most  part  are  unventilated ; 
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nen-ventilation 
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not  affect 
enteric  fever. 


Fever  rates, 
Bristol, 
Plymouth, 
London,  and 
Croydon. 


and  fourth,  Croydon,  representing  atoMrn  in  wUdibotii 
the  public  sewers  and  house-drains  are  ventilated.  It 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  this  Table,  that  yentiktion 
of  sewers  does  not,  apparently,  influence  the  spreid  of 
fever,  and  especially  enteric  fever;  in  fiust^  there  aie 
greater  extremes  in  the  thoroughly  ventilated  town  of 

Table  No.  56. — Showing  the  Fever  Death  Rates  per  1000  of 
the  Population  living  in  Bristol,  Plymoxtth,  Loi!n)05,  uA 
Croydon,  for  a  period  of  Eleven  Tears  fix)m  1865  to  1875 
inclusive. 


Year. 


Bristol  and  CllftoD. 


Fever 
Rate. 


1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


18 
86 
94 
62 
69 
74 
62 
43 
58 
37 
'50 


Typhoid 


ryphc 
•EnU 


orlaiteric 
Fever  Rate. 


•39 
'89 
'50 
•32 
•45 
•27 
•39 


Plyxnoath. 


Loodon. 


Fever 
Rate. 


Averages     '68 


38 


21 
•71 
•88 
•26 
•67 
•45 
•47 
•70 
•53 
•53 
•47 


TVpboid  I   vmm* 

oriWlc     SJf 

Fever  Rate.    ^**- 


38 
•26 
27 
•55 
•39 
•38 
'29 


71  !      -36 


Typboid 
or  fcoterfc 
Fever  Rate. 


07 
88 
79 
•79 
•75 
•62 
•51 
•89 
•44 
•44 
•36 


•33 
30 
•26 
•24 
•26 
•25 
•23 


64        -26 


Croydos. 


Enteric  fever 
rates  in 
Croydon. 


Croydon  than  in  any  of  the  other  places  indicated  in 
the  Table.  The  foregoing  Table  shows  at  once  that 
ventilation  of  sewers  does  not  influence  the  fever  rate, 
as  we  have  both  very  unhealthy  and  very  healthj 
years,  so  far  as  fever  or  typhoid  fever  is  concerned, 
both  with  and  without  sewer  ventilation.  Prior  to 
1869,  enteric  or  typhoid  fever  was  not  separately 
recorded  in  the  published  Registers  of  Death,  so  that 
for  Bristol,  Plymouth,  and  London,  the  record  of  the 
deaths  from  this  disease  commences  at  this  period. 
With  reference  to  Croydon,  it  ought  to  be  observed  that 
the  typhoid  fever  rates,  between  1869  and  1876  inclu- 
sive, were  *  54  per  thousand  within  the  Croydon  Water 
District,  and  but  •  24  per  thousand  outside  the  Croydon 
Water  District.     In  1875  the  enteric  fever  rate  in 
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Croydon  Water  District  was  1 "  64  per  thousand  against 
'36  per  thousand  in  the  districts  outside  the  Croydon 
Water  District ;  and  in  1876  the  respective  rates  were 
*73  per  thousand  within  the  water  district  against  *14 
per  thousand  in  the  district  outside  the  water  district. 

At  the  present  time,  there  appears  to  be  a  very  strong  EviUconaect^a 
feeling  to  extend  the  system  of  open  and  unprotected  vcatiiation. 
sewer  ventilation  to  such  a  degree  as  would  lead  to  the 
almost  continuous    opening   of  sewers.     The  author 
would  point  out  that  extremes  are  often  dangerous. 
It  has  been  shown  that   the  multiplication  of  open 
ditches  containing  foul  matter  has  militated  against 
the  health  of  particular  localities.    On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  believed  that  hermetically  sealed  sewers  caimot  be 
used  for  conveying  decomposing  fcecal  matter  without 
danger  to  the  health  of  the  district  using  them.    Those 
who  would  advise  the    construction    of   our    sewers  Evils  of  open 
entirely  open,  would  carry  us  back  to  the  period  of  the  ®®*'*-'^ 
old  foul  ditches,  or  to  adopt  such  systems  as  may  be 
seen  in  operation  in  most  continental  towns,  where  it  Experience  in 

•  i_  i«iAxx'i»  A    continental 

receives,  however,  daily  attention  from  scavengers ;  yet  towns. 

there  can  be  no  doubt,  looking  at  the  health  of  the 

places  where  such  systems   are   in   operation,  that  it  Security  to 

}ie<ilt}i  secured 

militates  against  the  health  of  the  people.     Security  by  ample 
to  health  with  regard  to  ventilation  is  only  to  be  had  ^'«»t»ii^t»on. 
where  there  is  ample  ventilation  without  undue  ex- 
posure, which  would  bring  into  operation  the  agencies 
whereby  decomposition  and  noisome  air  are  increased. 

London  is  supposed  to  afford  a  striking  example  as  Example  of 
to  the  good  influence  of  sewer  ventilation.  Here  the 
sewers  are  ventilated,  though  no  general  plan  is  adopted 
for  dealing  with  the  noxious  effluvium  escaping  from 
the  ventilators,  and  yet  London  stands  at  the  head  of 
all  large  towns  by  reason  of  its  small  death  rate,  which 
has  been  ascribed  by  more  than  one  eminent  authority  to 
the  somewhat  rude  ventilation  provided  for  the  sewers. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  case  of  ve^nuiationuot 
London,  house-drain  ventilation  is  a  matter  almost  g'-neraiiy 
entirely  neglected,  and  yet  no  great  evils  are  shown  to  London, 
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Air. 


follow  the  neglect  of  this  practice.  The  good  health 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  London  tends  laih^to 
show  that  moderate  ventilation  is  attended  with  benefits 
which  might  be  interfered  with,  if  a  more  extended 
system  was  adopted.  Excess  of  ventilation  in  crowded 
places  *  may  be  attended  with  other  evils,  due  to  the 
impregnation  of  the  air  with  foul  products  from  tlie 
sewerSy  unless  these  products  are  destroyed  as  tbej 
escape. 

There  are  three  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  disease 
The  firdt  is  known  as  "Liebig's  theory,"  via.  thai 
disease  is  due  to  organic  matter  in  process  of  decay 
communicating  the  elements  of  decomposition.  The 
second  is  called  •*  Pasteur's  theory,"  which  ascribes  the 
cause  of  disease  to  organized  germs.  The  third  theory 
is  that  of  Dr.  Eichardson,  F.R.S.  In  this  case  it  is  held 
that  the  poison  of  disease  is  organic  and  particulate 
and  is  formed  in  the  process  of  disease;  a  glandular 
secretion  takes  place,  which  contains  the  poison,  and 
which,  if  brought  into  contact  with  a  similar  organ  that 
has  produced  the  poison  in  a  person  susceptible  to  the 
particular  disease,  the  disease  will  be  thus  conveyed  to 
that  person ;  that  the  poison  of  disease  is  like  that  of 
other  organic  poisons,  and  is  capable  of  dilution  and 
inactivity,  and  of  being  concentrated  and  becoming 
virulent.  The  experiments  made  some  years  since  bf 
Dr.  Fordyce  with  the  virus  of  smallpox  used  in  inocula- 
tion, showed  that  variolous  matter  might  be  diluted 
with  water,  and  that  up  to  a  certain  point  dilution  had 
no  effect  in  destroying  the  eflFects  of  the  matter,  bat 
with  a  given  amount  of  dilution  the  poison  was  alto- 
gether destroyed.  The  history  of  our  fever  hospitals 
points  to  the  same  conclusions,  that  where  we  have 
dilution  by  sufficient  ventilation,  disease  ceases  to  be 
contagious,  but  overcrowding  or  bad  ventilation  are 
favourable  conditions  for  the  spread  of  infectious 
diseases. 

Organized  forms  have  been  found  by  Dr.  Dund^ 

♦  Vido  p.  389. 
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Thompson  in  the  air  of  sewers,  hut  whether  disease  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  these  organized  forms  or  not,  it 
may  he  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  in  those  periods  when 
some  diseases  are  epidemic,  and  no  ventilation  of  sewers 
or  drains  is  provided,  the  spread  of  disease  is  facilitated  i>i»ea«e  spread 
by  the  communications  which  exist  between  houses 
through  the  sewers  and  drains.  Cases  of  this  kind 
have  come  professionally  under  the  author's  attention. 
To  take  one  case.  In  the  year  1870  an  outbreak  of  Example. 
scarlet  fever  occurred  in  a  market  town  in  Kent,  and 
in  making  an  investigation  the  author  found  a  row  of 
detached  houses,  in  every  one  of  which  there  was 
scarlet  fever,  and  yet  no  communication  had  taken 
place  between  the  various  occupants.  Upon  inquiry 
it  was  found  that  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  was  imported 
into  one  of  the  houses,  and  the  disease  rapidly  spread 
to  all  the  others.  All  the  houses  were  drained  by 
one  common  sewer  into  a  cesspool,  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  ventilation  of  the  drains,  and  a  branch 
drain  was  brought  within  each  house.  All  the  drains 
were  either  untrapped  or  imperfect,  so  that  any  gases 
present  in  the  sewer  or  cesspool  must  pass  into  the 
houses  as  the  only  mode  of  escape ;  in  fact,  the 
method  of  draining  into  the  cesspool,  as  in  this  case, 
was  similar  to  that  of  draining  into  a  bottle,  all  the 
liquid  and  solid  matter  passing  into  the  drains,  libe* 
rating  an  equal  amount  of  the  foul  air,  conveying 
no  doubt  the  germs  of  disease  which  escaped  into  the 
houses.  In  the  author's  experience  stoppages  in  the  Effects  of 
sewers  of  a  large  town,  which  have  had  the  effect  of  ^wewf^  *° 
causing  an  increase  of  pressure  in  the  sewer  air,  have  ^ 

not  unfrequently  been  found  to  coincide  with  an  out- 
break of  disease  in  houses  which  were  affected  by 
the  stoppage.     In  a  system  of  unventilated  sewers,  in  absence  of 
every  house  in  a  district  is  placed  more  or  less  in  houscs^aw  in 
communication,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  diseases  communica- 
may  be    transmitted   from   house   to   house    by  the 
sewers  and  drains,  as  evidenced  in  the  case  already 
referred  to.    If  further  evidence  were  needed  as  to  the 
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ill  effects  of  sewer  air,  this  fact  is  often  forcibly  brooght 
to  our  attention  by  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  men  who  are 
employed  to  work  in  our  sewers,  or  in  the  confined 
places  in  which  sewage  is  treated ;  but  it  should  be 
here  noted  that  the  cause  of  these  deaths  is  traceable 
to  the  chemical  impurities  of  the  air  of  the  sewers  as 
distinguished  from  that  more  general  imparity  which 
escapes  detection,  but  which  is  believed  to  be  the  cause 
of  disease. 

There  are  some  persons  who  consider  that  the  emana- 
tions from  sewers  are  not  dangerous,  in  the  sense  of 
producing  disease.  They  base  their  observations  on  the 
fact  that  the  gases  which  are  known  to  be  present  in 
sewers  have  not  been  shown  to  be  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing disease.  It  is  true  that  in  a  very  dilute  form 
some  of  the  gases  are  innoxious. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  it  has  been  very  conclu- 
sively shown  by  Dr.  K.  Angus  Smith  and  others,  that  air 
that  has  been  inspired  and  expired  contains  after  the 
process  about  15  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  yet  the  oxygen  of 
this  air,  although  apparently  it  retains,  so  far  as  at  present 
discovered,  its  proper  chemical  composition,  is  incapable 
of  supporting  life ;  consequently  we  find  air  that  has 
thus  been  used  is  unfit  for  further  use :  so  while  we  may 
discover  no  injurious  property  in  sewer  air,  it  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  that  this  is  air  that  has  been  in  such  a 
position  that  in  all  probability  it  has  lost  its  vital 
power,  and  becomes  injurious  by  reason  of  taking  the 
place  of  vital  air.  It  is  not  so  much  the  presence  of 
gas  of  known  composition  that  is  so  injurious,  as  the 
organic  vapours  and  germs  of  disease  which  are  carried 
in  the  air  of  sewers,  and  which  are  ever  active  to  feeJ 
or  spread  disease  until  effectually  destroyed.  Dr* 
K.  Angus  Smith  has  pointed  out  that  *•  Organic  matter 
in  contact  with  water  constantly  gives  off  an  odour  of 
some  kind,  and  especially  if  heated,  so  that  it  would 
appear  as  if  steam  or  vapour  were  capable  of  taking  "P 
much  more  than  that  which  we  call  volatile  matter. 
Cabbage  water  may  be  taken  as  an  exampla    Tb^ 
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same  eminent  authority  states  that  ''  A  certain  amount 
of  moisture  is  almost  essential  to  the  escape  of  odour 
from  many  bodies.  It  probably  arises  from  two  causes. 
The  vapour  of  water  is  a  vehicle  for  organic  matter, 
and  water  favours  decomposition  in  bodies,  so  that  as 
they  decompose  the  vapour  is  given  out.  From  what- 
ever cause,  it  will  be  found  that  moisture  rapidly  Moisture 
facilitates  the  escape  of  odour.  Mineralogists  avail  ^^^If  ^  ^ 
themselves  of  this  when  they  breathe  on  a  mineral  and  <xiours- 
then  ascertain  the  smell.  The  moisture  of  an  evening, 
or  even  artificial  moisture,  causes  the  flowers  to  give 
their  scents,  and  the  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere 
before  or  after  a  shower  causes  also  a  great  fragrance  in 
the  flower  garden.  But  whilst  this  is  caused,  the  same 
laws  are  operating  for  injurious  effects  wherever  there 
is  a  reservoir  of  putrid  matter;  for  then  exhalations 
are  also  abundant,  and  bubbles  may  be  seen  to  rise 
from  filthy  water.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  state 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure  may  cause  this." 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  for  April,  1877, 
contain  a  paper  by  Dr.  Frankland,  F.R.S.,  on  *  The  i>r.  Fmnkiand 
Transport  of  Solid  and  Liquid  Particles  in  Sewer  Gases.'  of  so^itd*^**'^ 
After  referring:  to  an  outbreak  of  Asiatic  cholera  that  pa^'t'cies  in 

^  .  11.  sewer  air, 

had  occurred  at  Southampton  m  1866,  and  which  was  outbreak  of 
attributed  by  the  late  Professor  Parkes,  F.R.S,  "  to  the  cholera  at 

J.  .  /•  •    /•     i    J  xi  1       •    >»  xi-      J*  Southampton. 

dispersion  of  infected  sewage  through  air,  the  disper- 
sion in  this  case  was  alleged  to  be  "  produced  by  the 
pumping  of  the  infected  sewage  and  its  discharge,  in 
a  frothy  condition,  down  an  open  channel  8  or  9 
feet  long.  The  eflfluvium  disengaged  from  this  seeth- 
ing stream  was  described  as  overpowering,  and  was 
bitterly  complained  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  clean  and  airy  houses,  amongst  whom  a 
virulent  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera  broke  out  a  few 
days  after  the  sewage  received  the  infected  dejections. 
Nevertheless,  the  discharge  of  the  frothy  liquid  was 
kept  up  day  and  night  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  107 
persons  perished.  At  length  a  closed  pipe  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  open   conduit;    from   that  day  the 
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number  of  cholera  cases  diminished^  and  within  a  week 
of  the  protection  of  the  conduit  the  epidemic  was 
virtually  over."  In  this  case  Dr.  Frankland  hag 
assumed  that  the  zymotic  poison  was  in  the  disengaged 
air  set  free,  when  the  bubbles  of  the  frothy  current 
burst  and  projected  part  of  the  liquid  sewage  into  the 
air,  or  the  violent  agitation  might  cause  small  partidei 
of  the  sewage  to  be  taken  up  by  the  air.  It  is  a  matter 
of  some  value  to  know  that  particles  of  a  liquid  may, 
under  certain  conditionsy  be  present  in  the  air  from 
causes  other  than  by  evaporation,  and  while  we  may 
reasonably  doubt  that  an  epidemic  of  cholera  of  so 
virulent  a  description  as  that  which  occurred  at 
Southampton  was  spread  by  breathing  infected  air,  we 
cannot  but  value  the  labours  of  a  man  like  Dr. 
Frankland,  who  endeavours  to  inform  us  in  what  way 
particles  of  sewage  may  be  projected  into  the  air  of 
sewers,  while  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  in  the  ^  pro- 
pagation of  typhoid  fever  by  sewer  gases,"  to  see  that 
the  experiments  made  by  him  are  of  great  value  to 
the  sanitarian.  In  order  to  test  whether  or  not  the 
particles  of  a  liquid  can  be  thrown  into  the  air  by 
agitation,  such  as  would  occur  in  a  properly  constructed 
sewer.  Dr.  Frankland*  took  and  "violently  agitating  a 
solution  of  lithic  chloride  in  a  glass  cylinder  3  inchea 
in  diameter  and  30  inches  high,  with  a  wooden  rod, 
and  ascertaining  whether  the  atmosphere  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cylinder  became  impregnated  with  the  liquid, 
by  testing  it  with  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner ;  but 
no  trace  of  lithium  could  be  detected  at  the  mouth  of 
the  jar,  even  after  an  agitation  much  in  excess  of  what 
would  ordinarily  occur  in  a  sewer ;"  and  the  conelusioo 
drawn  from  this  class  of  experiment  was,  that  it  ^ 
"  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  mere  flow  of  fovi 
liquid  through  sewers  can  impregnate  the  circuDO* 
ambient  air  with  suspended  particles."  Another  clas^ 
of  experiment  was  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
result  of  the  bursting,  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  oi 

*  •  Experimental    Researches   in   Pure,    Applied,   and    Phyw^w 
Chemistry.'    London,  J.  van  Voorst,  1877. 
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bubbles  dae  to  the  escape  of  gases  generated  during 
the  process  of  putrefaction.  It  is  well  known  that  on 
the  bursting  of  the  bubbles  generated  in  the  mixture 
of  acids  and  alkalies  in  water  or  other  liquids,  par- 
ticles of  the  liquid  are  projected  into  the  air  to  a 
considerable  distance,  an  example  of  which  can  be 
seen  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  effervescing  drinks 
we  use.  Dr.  Frankland's  second  experiment  consisted  Dr.  Frank'- 
in  taking  **a  quantity  of  a  strong  solution  of  lithic  exMrimenu^ 
chloride,"  which  "  was  placed  in  a  shallow  basin  and 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  fragments  of  white 
marble  then  were  added,  and  a  paper  tube,  5  inches 
in  diameter  and  5  feet  high,  was  placed  vertically 
above  the  basin.  So  long  as  the  effervescence  con- 
tinued, abundance  of  particles  of  lithium  were  visible  in 
a  Bunsen  flame  held  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tube.  A 
tin-plate  tube,  3  inches  in  diameter  and  12  feet  long, 
was  now  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  bring  one  of  its 
open  ends  over  the  top  of  the  paper  tube.  The  tin 
tube  was  nearly  horizontal,  but  slightly  inclined 
upwards  from  the  paper  tube,  so  as  to  cause  a  gentle 
draught  of  air  to  pass  through  it  when  it  was  slightly 
heated  externally  near  its  lower  extremity.  A  Bunsen 
flame  placed  at  the  end  of  this  tube  furthest  away  from 
the  effervescing  liquid,  showed  that  the  suspended 
particles  of  solution  of  lithic  chloride  were  not  per- 
ceptibly less  numerous  than  at  the  mouth  of  the  paper 
tube ;  neither  were  they  much  diminished  at  the 
further  end  of  the  tin  tube  when  the  height  of  the 
paper  tube  was  increased  to  9^  feet ; ''  and  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  this  experiment  by  Dr.  Frankland  is,  that 
**  these  particles,  which  had  been  carried  along  by  a  Particles 
gentle  current  of  air  for  a  distance  of  21  feet,  would  be  *^"tie*current 
similarly  conveyed  to  very  much  greater  distances."  ©fair. 
In  practice  no  one  would  compare  the  slowly  formed 
bubbles  arising  during  fermentation  or  putrefaction, 
and  the  liberation  of  their  contained  gases  with  the 
brisk  action  that  arises  when  powerful  acids  or  alkalines 
are  used  to  produce  effervescence,  and  it  is  consoling 
to  know  that  the  special  disease,  typhoid  fever,  which 
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has  been  attributed  to  sewers  and  sewer  air,  is  not  rife 
iu  districts  in  which  the  sewers  are  mostly  sewen  of 
decomposition,  as  for  example  in  London,  or  the  case  of 
the  defective  sewers  already  referred  to  in  note  on 
Croydon,  page  14.  Some  authorities  have  concluded 
that  the  changes  which  occur  with  decompodtioDi 
destroy  the  poison  of  this  disease.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  the  districts  such  as  Croydon,  with  sewers  that  di8> 
charge  before  decomposition  can  arise,  the  air  of  which 
is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  typhoid  fever.  There  are, 
however,  numerous  instances  to  show  that  even  the 
modern  self-cleansing  sewer  is  not  the  agent  that  pro- 
duces typhoid,  as  for  example  in  the  Seventh  Report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  page  281, 
it  is  stated  in  reference  to  the  health  of  the  town  of 
Dantzic,  the  sewerage  works  of  which  were  designed  by 
the  author,  that  since  the  prosecution  of  the  works  of 
sewerage  "  in  Dantzic  typhoid  fever  has  become  chiefly 
a  disease  of  the  suburbs,  where  there  are  no  sewers." 

Sewer  gas  escaping  into  the  streets,  and  combining 
with  large  quantities  of  atmospheric  air,  is  less  in- 
jurious than  when  allowed  to  escape  into  the  more 
limited  atmosphere  of  our  houses.  All  the  organic 
poisons  can  be  diluted  to  such  a  degree  as  completely 
to  palliate  their  destructive  effects ;  but  still  they  may 
retain  all  tbeir  poisonous  properties  when  again  con- 
centrated. Pure  atmospheric  air  has  the  power  of 
diluting  and  probably  of  oxidizing  or  destroying  organic 
compounds,  but  when  sewer  air  enters  the  generality  of 
houses,  especially  at  night,  when  the  house  is  closed 
and  the  whole  atmosphere  has  been  robbed  of  its  vitftl 

• 

properties,  the  air  carrying  the  products  of  decomposi- 
tion, or  the  elements  of  disease,  may  become  a  deadly 
poison.  Sewer  ventilation  has  received,  in  som© 
quarters,  a  considerable  degree  of  attention,  but  its 
importance  is  by  no  means  generally  acknowledged) 
nor  are  works  of  this  class  carried  out  to  the  extent 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  full  advantage 
procurable  by  the  prosecution  of  sanitary  works  is  to  be 
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realized.  There  are  many  towns  in  this  country,  in 
which  no  provision  has  been  made  for  the  ventilation  of 
sewers  or  drains.  There  are  others  in  which  the  sewers 
are  but  imperfectly  or  partially  ventilated.  It  is  the 
author's  intention  in  this  chapter  to  point  out  the 
nature  of  the  gases  found  in  sewers,  the  forces  at  work 
within  the  sewers,  and  to  give  examples  of  the  various 
modes  that  have  been  proposed  or  adopted  for  effecting 
the  ventilation  of  sewers  and  drains. 

The  gases  found  in  the  air  of  sewers  are  carbon  Gases  present 
dioxide  or  carbonic  anhydride,  nitrogen,   carburetted  *^^®^^®*^- 
hydrogen,   sulphuretted   hydrogen,    ammoniacal   com- 
pounds, the  vapour  of  water,  and  foetid  organic  vapour. 

Carbon  dioxide  or  carbonic  anhydride,  or  choke-damp  Carbonic 
as  it  is  commonly  termed  in  mining  districts,  is  one  of  *^^y^^**^<^- 
the  gases  usually  present  in  sewer  air.  It  is  the  result 
of  decomposition,  or  the  combination  of  oxygen  with 
carbonaceous  matters,  and  is  extremely  deadly  *  when 
present  in  large  quantity,  and  to  inhale  it  in  a  concen- 
trated form  causes  instantaneous  prostration,  followed 
very  speedily  by  death.  In  some  cases  this  gas  is 
emitted  from  the  earth  when  constructing  sewer  work 
through  decayed  matter,  or  in  the  proximity  of  old 
cesspools,  but  its  principal  delight  is  to  haunt  un- 
ventilated  sewers.  The  deadly  lake  of  Java,  whose 
borders  are  said  to  be  strewed  with  mortal  remains, 
lends  its  testimony  to  the  destructive  effects  of  this 
gas.  Fresh  air  or  fresh  slaked  lime  will  remove  or 
destroy  its  poisonous  effects. 

The  excess  of  nitrogen  present  in  sewers  may  be  Nitrogen. 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere has  been  used  up  in  entering  into  combina- 
tion with  certain  organic  compounds  which  are  present, 
leaving  the  nitrogen  free.  Nitrogen  has  not  been  shown 
to  be  a  poisonous  gas,  although  it  will  not  support 
animal  life. 

The  presence  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  due  in  a  Carburetted 

hydrogen. 
*  Carbon  dioxide  is  not  poisonous  in  itself  any  more  than  water  is 

poiflonoas  to  those  that  faU  into  it  and  are  drowned. 
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great  measure  to  the  leakage  from  gas-pipes.  Such  gas 
also  arises  from  the  decomposition  of  y^etable  matter, 
and  is  formed  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  whicli 
marsh  gas  is  produced,  spontaneously^  in  low-lying 
districts  abounding  in  decomposing  vegetable  matter. 
This  gas  is  extremely  explosive  when  mixed  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  atmospheric  air,  on  which  account 
it  is  unsafe  to  enter  sewers  with  naked  lights.  Asa 
measure  of  precaution,  all  sewers  should  be  lighted 
with  safety  lamps  when  it  is  necessary  to  enter  them. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  a  gas  which  is  the  preduct 
of  decomposition.    It  is  found  more  or  less  in  sewers, 
being  always  present  in  those  in  which  the  sewage  has 
assumed  a  certain  degree  of  putridity.    It  is  distinguish- 
able by  its  disagreeable  odour,  and  is  heavier  than 
ordinary  atmospheric  air.    It  has  been  known  to  fire  in 
sewers.  It  is  the  most  poisonous  of  all  the  gases  of  known 
composition.    Experiments  have  been  made  with  it  by 
various  authorities,  which  show  that  one  part  of  the  gas 
and  250  parts  of  the  air  will  kill  a  horse ;  one  of  the  gas 
and  500  of  air  will  kill  a  dog ;  one  of  the  gas  and  1500  of 
air  will  kill  small  birds ;  that  a  rabbit  was  killed  in  a  few 
minutes  by  being  placed  in  a  bag  of  this  gas,  although 
its  head  was  not  enclosed,  and  it  was  free  to  breathe 
pure  atmospheric  air.    Numerous  deaths  have  been 
recorded  in  past  times  among  the  workmen  employed 
in  emptying  cesspools  in  which  it  had  accumulated. 
The   injurious  effects  of  this  gas  can  be  destroyed 
by  considerable  dilution,  or,  better  still,  can  be  readily 
absorbed  by  the  use  of  charcoal  or  some  of  the  oxides 
of  iron. 

The  ammoniacal  compounds  present  in  sewer  air  are 
the  result  of  the  evaporation  and  decomposition  of  the 
sewage,  and  are  also  due  to  its  elimination  from  the 
sewage  by  reason  of  a  rise  in  temperature. 

The  foetid  organic  vapour,  which  is  more  or  less 
present  in  all  sewers,  is  the  most  subtle  and  dangerous 
matter  present  in  the  air  of  a  sewer.  Of  its  exact 
nature  and  composition  but  little  is  known ;  either  it  is 
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itBelf  the  cause  of  disease,  or  it  carries  the  germs  of 
disease,  which  are  supposed  to  float  about  in  the  air  of 
sewers,  like  the  fine  pollen  of  flowers  floats  about  in  the 
atmosphere.    This  vapour  or  the  germs  of  disease  can  Value  of 
alike  be  effectually  absorbed  and  destroyed  by  the  use  ^  *^^*^  * 
of  charcoal. 

Experiments  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Letheby,  on  the  Dr.  Letheby's 
generation  of  sewer  gas  from  sewage,  show  that  a  gallon  geSeratlon^f  ** 
of  sewage,  containing  128*8  grains  of  organic  matter,  sewer  gas. 
when  excluded  from  the  air,  gave,  in  "nine  weeks, 
1  '2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  hour,  consisting  of  73*833 
of  marsh  gas,  15*899  carbonic  acid,  10*187  of  nitrogen, 
and  0  *  081  sulphuretted  hydrogen."     It  should  be  noted 
.that  this  is  the  result  of  a  laboratory  experiment,  and 
after  decomposition  has,  purposely,  been  allowed  to  take  Rapid  transit 
place.    In  a  well-constructed  sewer  the  decomposing  ^hr™u*^h^ 
matter  would  flow  with  such  a  velocity  as  to  prevent  sewer 
stagnation;  therefore  the  period  of  duration  of  such  decompLition. 
matter,  in  a  sewer,  is  too  short  to  admit  of  such  decom- 
position as  to  lead  to  so  large  an  evolution  of  gas  as  Gases  found 
shown  by  the  foregoing  experiment.     When  atmospheric  ^*^®°  f  f  " 

J  o       o       r  r  present  in 

air  is  present  in  sewers,  the  gases  found  are  ''  carbonic  sewers. 
acid  and  nitrogen,  with  but  mere  traces  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.**    The  air  in. a  sewer  of  the  City  of  London, 
yentilated  and  fitted  with  charcoal  for  deodorizing  the 
escaping  gases,  was  found  by  Dr.  Letheby  to  contain 
79*96  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  19*51  per  cent,  of  oxygen, 
and  '53  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  with  mere  traces  of 
ammonia,  marsh  gas,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     Dr.  Composition  of 
W.  J.  Russell,  in  September,  1870,  collected  the  air  ventilated 
£rom  the  Banelagh  sewer  at  Paddington,  which   was  sewers. 
ventilated  by  open  shafts  of  the  ordinary  London  type, 
and  he  found  that  it  contained  0*40  per  cent,  of  carbo- 
nic anhydride,  20*79  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  78*81 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  when  tested  for  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  by  allowing  the  air  to  pass  over  acetate  of 
lead  paper  after  five  minutes'  contact,  no  discolorization  Air  of  badly 
took  place.    The  air  of  badly  ventilated  sewers  contains 
much  less  oxygen  than  shown  in  the  case  of  well- 
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Forces  at  work 
in  a  sewer. 


Heat. 


Experiment  as 
to  power  of 
expanding  air. 


ventilated  sewers.  Parent  Dnchatell  found  that  ibe 
air  of  a  choked  sewer,  in  Paris,  which  was  notTeo- 
tilated,  and  after  the  sewage  had  been  agitated,  cod- 
tained  but  13*79  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  pure  atmospheric 
air  containing  20*61  per  cent.  In  the  ventilation  of 
sewers,  air  must  be  admitted  as  a  matter  of  necesBity 
into  all  sewers  in  which  men  are  compelled  at  times  to 
labour,  and  in  the  case  of  the  ventilated  sewers  of  Lon- 
don, chemists  are  agreed  that  men  may  safely  labour  in 
them  on  account  of  the  large  percentage  of  vital  oxygen 
present  in  the  air. 

An  examination  of  the  forces  at  work  within  a  sewer 
will  show  how  necessary  it  is  that  ventilation  should  be 
provided,  and,  from  a  study  of  the  forces  at  work,  the 
engineer  will  be  led  to  form  correct  opinions  as  to  what 
measures  should  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
perfect  ventilation. 

Heat  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  at  work 
within  a  sewer,  and  is  capable  of  developing  a  force 
which  is  perfectly  irresistible  in  every  unventilated 
system  of  sewers  or  drains.     The  air  of  every  sewer  and 
house  drain  is  subject  throughout  the  day  to  a  repeated 
number  of   expansions   and   contractions  of   the  air 
arising  from  the  admittance  of  hot  or  cold  water.    So 
great  is  the  force  exercised  by  the  air  of  drains  in 
expanding  under  the  influence  of  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature, that  any  ordinary  trap  is  totally  inadequate  to 
resist  its  influence.     A  very  simple  experiment  will 
show  this.    In  Fig.  72  is  represented  a  glass  flask, 
corked,  and  having  a  bent  glass  tube  (forming  a  trap) 
inserted  as  shown  in  the  figure.    Let  the  trap  be  filled 
with  water— if  the  hand  is  placed  on  the  flask  its 
natural  warmth  will  cause  the  air  within  the  flask  to 
be  heated,  and  in  consequence  it  will  expand  with 
sufficient  force  to  throw  all  the  water  out  of  the  trap, 
although  the  leg  A  of  the  glass  tube  is  several  inches 
Jong.    This  flask  not  inaptly  represents  the  frequent 
condition  of  an  unventilated  house  drain,  sealed  at  its 
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lower  end  by  lessoD  of  an  extra  flush  of  water  in  the 

sewer.     The  ordinary  eflbct  of  pouring  water  into  such  EActafponr- 

a  drain  would  be  to  unseal  the  traps,  as  no  water  coold  ^iT"*' ""'" 

Fio.  72. 


enter  without  displacing  an  equal  volume  of  the  air  of 
the  drain;  but,  apart  from  this,  aseaming  that  water 
eonld  enter,  and  that  such  water  had  been  need  for 
bcMling  vegetables,  or  for  any  other  domestio  purpose, 
and  was  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  point, — that  the 
aonnal  temperature  of  the  air  of  the  sewer  at  the  time  ^m  et  hot 
«f  its  admittance  was  at  50"  Fahrenheit,  and  that  by  '"'^'' 
veason  of  the  admittance  of  a  large  volume  of  this  hot 
'Crater  the  temperature  of  the  air  of  the  sewer  was  raised 
"^   150°, — the  effect  of  this  increase  of  temperature 

7.2 
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may  be  calculated  from  the  increase  in  volume  asgiTen 
in  Table  No.  57,  for  the  pressure  is  inversely  as  the 
space  occupied. 


Table  No.  57— Showing  the  Rblative  Volumbb  of  An  at 
Various  Temperatubbb,  as  given  in  Dr.  Labdhsb^s  '  Hand- 
book OF  Natural  Philosopht.* 


Tempe- 
rature. 

Volnme 
In  cube 
inches,    i 

1 

Tempe- 
rature. 

Volume 
in  cube 
indm. 

Tempe- 
rature. 

Yohime 
in  cube 
iDcbes. 

1 

Tempera- 
tnre. 

YobuM 
In  cut 
Inctei 

-49 

834-7   ' 

-   5 

924-5 

89 

1014-8 

88 

llWl 

-48 

836 

•7 

-  4 

926 

5 

40 

1016-8 

84 

11061 

-47 

838 

'8 

-  3 

928 

•6 

41 

1018-4 

85 

1108-2 

-46 

840 

'8 

-  2 

930 

•6 

42 

1020-4 

86 

lUO-J 

-45 

842 

'8 

-   1 

932 

•7 

43 

1022-4 

87 

1112-2 

-44 

844 

9 

-  0 

934 

•7 

44 

1024-5 

88 

1114-8 

-48 

846 

9 

1 

936 

•7 

45 

1026-5 

89 

1116-3 

-42 

849 

•0 

2 

938 

•8 

46 

1028^-6 

90 

1118-4 

-41 

851 

■0 

3 

940 

■8 

47 

1080-6 

91 

1120-4 

-40 

853 

•1 

4 

942 

9 

48 

1032-7 

92 

1122-4 

-39 

855 

•1 

5 

944 

9 

49 

1034-7 

98 

1124-5 

-88 

857 

•1 

6 

947 

0 

50 

1036-7 

94 

1126-5 

-87 

859 

•2 

7 

949 

0 

51 

1038-8 

95 

1128-6 

-86 

861 

•2 

8 

951 

•0 

52 

1040   8   : 

96 

1130-6 

-35 

863 

3 

9 

953 

■1 

53 

1042-9 

97 

1182-7 

-34 

865 

•3 

10 

955 

•1 

54 

1044-9 

98 

1134-7 

-33 

867 

•3 

11 

957 

•1 

55 

1046-9 

99 

1136-7 

-82 

869 

•4 

12 

959 

2 

56 

10490 

100 

1138-8 

-31 

871 

•4 

13 

961 

•2 

57 

1051  0 

101 

1140-8 

-30 

873 

5 

14 

963 

3 

58 

1063- 1  ' 

102 

1142-9 

-29 

875 

5 

15 

965 

3  ; 

59 

1055-1 

103 

1144-9 

-28 

877 

6 

16 

967- 

8 

60 

1057-1 

104 

1147-0 

-27 

879- 

6 

17 

969' 

4 

61 

1059-2 

105 

11490 

-26 

881- 

6 

18 

971 

4 

62 

1061-2  ! 

106 

1151-0 

-25 

883' 

7 

19 

973 

5 

63 

1063-8 

107 

11531 

-24 

885' 

7 

20 

975- 

5 

64 

1065-8 

108 

1155-1 

-23 

887- 

8 

21 

977- 

6 

65 

1067-3 

109 

1157-1 

-22 

889- 

8 

22 

979- 

6 

66 

1069-4 

110 

1159-2 

-21 

891- 

8   i 

23 

981' 

6 

67 

1071-4 

111 

1161-2 

-20 

893" 

9   1 

24 

983" 

7 

68 

1073-5 

112 

1163-3 

-19 

895- 

9  i 

25 

985' 

7 

69 

1075-5 

118 

1165-3 

-18 

898- 

0  ; 

26 

987' 

8 

70 

1077-6 

114 

1167-3 

-17 

900- 

^  1 

27 

98d' 

8 

71 

1079-6 

115 

1169-4 

-16 

902- 

0  ! 

28 

991' 

8 

72 

1081-6 

116 

11714 

-15 

904- 

1   ! 

29 

993' 

9 

73 

1083-7 

117 

1173-5 

-14 

906- 

1 

30 

995' 

9 

74 

1085-7 

118 

1175-5 

-13 

908- 

2 

31 

998 

0 

75 

1087-8 

119 

1177-6 

-12 

910- 

2 

32 

1000- 

0 

76 

1089-8 

120 

1179-6 

-11 

912' 

2 

33 

1002 

0 

77 

1091-8 

121 

1181-6 

-10 

914' 

3 

34 

1004- 

1 

78 

1093-9 

122 

1183-7 

-   9 

916' 

3 

35 

1006 

1 

79 

1095-9 

123 

1185-7 

-   8 

918' 

4    : 

36 

1008' 

2 

80 

1098-0 

124 

1187-8 

-   7 

920' 

4 

37 

1010' 

2 

81 

1100-0 

125 

1189-8 

-  6 

922 

5 

38 

1012 

2 

82 

1 

11020 

126 

1191 -S 
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Tempe- 

nture. 

Vohnne 
ill  cube 
incbee. 

Tempe- 
rature. 

Vcdame 
in  cube 
incbea. 

Tempe- 
rature. 

Voluine 
In  cnbe 
inches. 

Tempe- 
rature. 

Volome 
in  cube 
inches. 

127 

1193-9 

155 

1251-0 

182 

1306-1 

209 

1361-2 

128 

1195-9 

156 

1258- 

0 

183 

1308-2 

210 

1368' 

3 

129 

11980 

157 

1255- 

1 

184 

1310-2 

211 

1365- 

3 

180 

1200  0 

158 

1257- 

1 

185 

1312-2 

212 

1367' 

3 

131 

1202-0 

159 

1259' 

2 

186 

1314-3 

213 

1369' 

4 

132 

1204-1 

160 

1261 

2 

187 

1316-8 

214 

1371' 

4 

133 

1206-1 

161 

1263 

3 

188 

1318-4 

215 

1373- 

5 

134 

1208-2 

162 

1265 

3 

189 

1320-4 

216 

1375 

5 

135 

1210-2 

163 

1267 

3 

190 

1322-4 

217 

1377 

5 

13G 

1212-2 

164 

1269 

4 

191 

1324-5 

218 

1379" 

6 

137 

1214-3 

165 

1271 

4 

192 

1326-5 

219 

1381 

6 

138 

1216  3 

166 

1273 

5 

193 

1328-6 

220 

1383 

7 

139 

1218-4 

167 

1275 

•5 

194 

1330-6 

230 

1404 

1 

UO 

1220-4 

168 

1277 

5 

195 

1332-6 

240 

1424 

5 

141 

1222-4 

169 

1279 

•6 

196 

1334-7 

250 

1444 

■9 

142 

1224-5 

170 

1281 

•6 

197 

1336-7 

260 

1465 

3 

143 

1226  5 

171 

1283 

-7 

198 

1338-8 

270 

1485 

7 

144 

1228-6 

172 

1285 

•7 

199 

1340-8 

2s0 

1506' 

1 

145 

1280-6 

173 

1287 

•8 

200 

1342-9 

290 

1526 

5 

146 

1232-7 

174 

1289 

-8 

201 

1344-9 

300 

1546 

9 

147 

1234-7 

175 

1291 

•8 

202 

1346-9 

400 

1751 

•0 

148 

1286-7 

176 

1293 

-9 

208 

1349-0 

500 

1955 

■1 

149 

1238-8 

177 

1295 

•9 

204 

1351-0 

600 

2159 

'2 

150 

1240-8  ; 

178 

1298 

•0 

205 

1353-1 

700 

2363 

■3 

151 

1242-9  ' 

179 

1300 

•0 

206 

1355-1 

800 

2567 

•4 

152 

1244-9  i 

180 

1302 

•0 

207 

1357-1 

900 

2771 

•5 

153 

1246-9  ' 

181 

1304 

1 

208 

1359-2 

1000 

2975-6 

154 

12490  ! 

1 

Let  V  =  the  original  volume  of  the  air  of  the  sewer  Formula  for 
at  its  normal  temperature ;  V^  =  the  volume  of  the  air  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 
after  its  increase  of  temperature ;  and  P  =  the  original  caused  by 
pressure,  say  atmospheric  pressure  14  *  6  lbs.  per  square    ^ 
inch,  or  to  a  column  of  water  34  feet  high ;  P^  =  the 
pressure  after  the  increase  of  temperature:  then  we  have 
V  :  V^ : :  P  :  PS  whence  in  the  foregoing  case  we  have 
1036-7  :  1240-8  : :  34  feet :  40-7  feet,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  pressure  of  6  -  7  feet  head  of  water  was  caused 
by  the  increase  of  temperature,  which  is  an  amount  of 
force  that  no  trap  could  resist ;  hence  the  necessity  for 
free  ventilation.  The  difference  of  temperature  between  Difference  of 
the  external  atmosphere  and  the  internal  air  of  a     ™^™ ""' 
sewer,  is  one  of  the  forces  at  work  by  which  the  venti- 
lation of  sewers  is    effected.    The    following  Table, 
compiled  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Haywood  in 
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Experiments 
of  Lieut.-Col. 
Haywood. 


Summer 
temperature. 

Spring 
temperature. 

Autumn  and 
winter  tem- 
perature. 


Temperature 
of  Croydon 
sewage. 


1858,  shows  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
internal  air  of  the  City  sewers  and  the  external  atmo- 
sphere : 

Table  Na  58.-- Showing  the  SuifVABT  of  OBssBYATiom  ai  to 
ihe  Temperature  of  the  Gitt  of  Losdon  Bbwebs.  By 
Lieat.-Gol.  William  Hatwood,  G.B. 


Tempentare  in  External 
Atmosphere  in  Shade. 

Temperatare  in  Sewer. 

Mean  TcmpenliiR 
of  Sewer. 

Time  of  Year. 

Highest 

Lowest. 

Mean. 

Hi^iest. 

Lowest. 

Mean. 

Above 
Eztemsl 

AtOM)- 

qdiere. 

IMov 

Effeaml 

Am- 

tfktst 

Summer  .. 

o 
72 

o 
55 

o 
65  04 

o 
68 

o 
56 

o 
61-92 

o 

0 

8-12 

Winter     .. 

34 

80 

32-87 

52 

40 

43-98 

11-61 

•  t 

Spring     .. 

61 

46 

52-46 

59 

48 

52-52 

0-06 

•  • 

Autumn  ..        6S 

48 

59-90 

70 

53 

62-97 

807 

•  ■ 

Average  ofi 
whole  year/ 

•  • 

50-24 

•  • 

•  • 

55-35 

511 

•  ■ 

By  reference  to  this  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the 
average  of  the  year  the  internal  temperature  of  the 
sewers  was  55^*35,  and  the  external  atmosphere  in 
shade  50"^  *  24 ;  so  that,  on  an  average  of  the  whole  year, 
the  sewer  possessed  a  temperature  of  5°*  11  only  above 
that  of  the  atmosphere.     In  the  summer  months  the 
average  temperature  of  the  sewer  was  below  that  of  the 
atmosphere.    In  the  spring  the  temperature  of  both 
sewer  and  air  are  equal ;  while  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  the  average  temperature  of  the  sewer  was  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  atmosphere.   During  the  year  1870 
experiments  made  by  the  author  at  Croydon  showed 
that  on  220  days  the  external  air  rose  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  the  highest  temperature  of  the  sewag^t 
and  on  145  days  the  highest  temperature  of  the  a^^ 
was  lower  than  the  temperature  of  the  sewage.    TheJ^ 
were  313  days  when  the  external  air  fell  to  a  low^^ 
temperature  than  the  lowest  of  the  sewage,  and  52  daj/^ 
when  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  sewage  was  le^^^ 
than  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  external  air. 
the  case  of  the  City  of  London,  the  temperature  of  tht 
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sewers  in  winter  was  considerably  below  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  snmmer  months,  as  the  water  supply 
is  principally  taken  from  surface  streams,  which  are 
subject  to  the  same  variation  of  temperature  as  the 
atmosphere.* 

The  entrance  of  hot  liquids  into  the  most  perfect  Entrance  of 
sewer,  by  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  sewage,  in^^^we^ 
diminishes  its  capacity  for  air,  hence  foul  gases  are  liberates  foul 
liberated  by  the  addition  of  water  of  a  temperature 
above  that  of  the  sewage. 

The  next  force  which  will  be  considered,  and  which  Force  of  ebb 
renders  a  system  of  ventilation  of  sewers  absolutely  *f  ^g^^^ 
necessary,  is  the  varying  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sewage. 
This  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sewage  leaving  the  sides  of  the 
sewers  alteroately  wet  and  dry,  naturally  leads  to  the 
production  of  much  vapour  or  sewer  gas.    The  ebbing  Production  of 
and  flowing  of  the  sewage  within  all  sewers  has  also  the  ^*P*^"^- 
mechanical  effect  of  compressing  or  dilating  the  air 
present  in  the  sewers.    According  to  the  law  of  Boyle  Law  of 
and  Mariotte,  the  pressure  is  inversely  as  the  space  g^^*  ***° 
occupied ;  therefore  it  is  clear  that,  unless  openings  are 
made  as  outlets  and  inlets,  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sewage  in  the  sewer  must  be  to 
draw  in  and  expel  foul  air  at  points  out  of  control.  For 
example,  suppose  we  have  a  sewer  running  half  full,  Example. 
and  that  by  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  flow  it  begins  to 
run  three-fourths  full,  the  air  which  originally  occu- 
pied half  the  sewer,  when  the  sewer  runs  three-fourths 
full  will  be  compressed  into  a  quarter  of  the  sewer, 
and  being  compressed  into  half  the  space  it  originally 
occupied,  its  pressure  would  be  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  that  of  one  atmosphere,  or  a  column  of  water 
34  feet  in  height.    Against  such  a  pressure  (if  the  sewers 
are  perfectly  air-tight)  no  traps  could  resist  the  effort 
of  the  imprisoned  air. 

The  most  perfect  material  used  in  the  construction  of 

*  Beoeni  experiments  made  by  the  author  show  that  the  source  of 
the  water  supply  makes  Uttlo  difference  to  the  temperature  of  the 
sewage,  as  aU  water  deliyered  to  the  consumer  acquireiB  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ground  at  the  depth  at  which  the  delivery  mains  are  Uiid. 
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Materials  used 
in  construction 
of  sewers 
porous. 


Sewers  dis* 
charging  into 
the  sea. 


I>own-ca8t  and 
up-cast  shafts 
will  not  act. 


Fluctuation  in 
flow  may  be 
made  use  of  for 
augmenting 


sewers  is  not  entirely  impervious  to  air ;  the  openings  in 
the  material  are  so  minnte  that  cnrrents  of  air  will  pass 
through  it  which  may  escape  our  attention ;  but  tteTe^ 
theless,  such  is  the  porosity  of  the  material  used,  tbt 
while  the  ebb  of  the  flow  of  sewage  in  a  hermetically 
sealed  sewer  tends  to  produce  a  vacuum,  in  practice  a 
vacuum  is  never  created.   This  very  porosity  of  the  ma- 
terials used  in  the  construction  of  sewers  only  shows  the 
necessity  of  providing  openings  for  ventilation,  so  that 
the  air  may  not  be  forced  through  the  materials  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  sewers.    It  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  rule,  that  in  the  main  lines  of  sewer,  from  mom 
till  noon,  sewers  are  expelling  foul  air  by  virtue  of  tbe 
rate  of  fluctuation  of  the  flow,  and  from  noon  to  mom 
they  are  drawing  in  fresh  air  by  reason  of  the  same 
force  being  at  work.    Of  course  these  results  are  gieatlj 
modified  by  the  effect  of  sudden  storms.     Sewers  dis- 
charging into  the  sea,  or  into  tidal  rivers,  are  liable  to 
be  tide-locked  twice  a  day.    During  the  period  they 
are  so  tide-locked,  as  they  fill  up  with  sewage  the  sever 
air  will  be  expelled,  and  when  the  sewers  discharge 
their  contents  at  ebb  tide,  fresh  air  will  be  drawn  into 
the  system  of  sewerage.    In  consequence  of  this  rate 
of  fluctuation,  it  must  be  clear  that  all  those  propoai- 
tions  which  have  been  made,  and  which  hereafter  will 
be  referred  to,  of  making  down-cast  and  up-cast  shafb 
for  the  purpose  of  the  ventilation  of  sewers,  will  prove 
abortive,  for  when  the  sewers  have  witliin  them  a  force 
which  at  one  period  naturally  expels  air,  all  shaftS) 
whether  up-cast  or  down-cast,  will  at  that  period  be- 
come up-cast  shafts,  and  when  the  air  is  drawn  into  the 
sewer  all  shafts  will  naturally  become  down-cast  shafts* 
It  may  be  here  noted  that  the  rate  of  fluctuation  of 
flow  in  a  sewer  or  drain  is  a  very  powerful  agent  in 
promoting  natural  ventilation;    that  is,   if  sufiSeient 
openings  are  formed  in  the  sewers  or  drains,  air  will 
naturally  be  drawn  in  at  these  openings  at  one  period 
of  the  day,  and  will  be  expelled  at  another  perioa* 
This  fluctuation  in  the  flow,  which  takes  place  naturally 
in  every  sewer  or  house  drain,  may  be  augmented,  *> 
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as  to  lead  to  an  artificial  filling  and  discharging  of  the 
air  of  certain  sections  of  a  system  of  sewers.  To  effect 
this,  self-acting  flushing  valves  may  be  used,  so  arranged 
that  certain  sections  of  the  sewers  would  be  allowed  to 
fill  with  sewage  at  certain  periods  of  the  day,  and  this 
pent-up  sewage  should  then  be  rapidly  discharged,  so 
that  the  double  purpose  of  flushing  the  sewers  and  of 
ventilating  them  will  be  served. 

Barometric  changes  affect  the  amount  of  foul  air  pre-  Barometric 
sent  in  sewers.    The  diminution  in  barometric  pressure  ^  "*Ke>a  o^ce. 
leads  to  the  escape  of  gases  which  are  stored  in  the 
interstices  of  the  sewage,  and  favours  decomposition. 
An  increase  of  barometric  pressure  enables  sewer  air  to 
carry  a  larger  amount  of  the  vapour  of  water,  and  for  Condition 
the  sewage  to  retain  a  larger  volume  of  the  offensive  "ewageretains 
gases  due  to  decomposition  or  absorption  without  part-  sav- 
ing with  them. 

Air  held  in  the  interstices  of  water  is  subject  to  the  Foul  air  in 
same  laws  with  respect  to  its  pressure  and  dilatation  as  lowers! 
free  air  under  like  circumstances.    It  naturally  follows, 
that  increased  temperature  of  water  tends  to  dilate  the 
air  held  in  the  interstices,  and  consequently  a  portion 
of  the  air  will  escape,  and  such  air,  driven  off  from 
sewage,  will  be  offensive ;  hence  an  increase  of  tempe- 
rature makes  the  air  of  sewers  offensive.   Again,  during  Diminution  of 
the  period  of  rapid  falls  of  the  barometer,  air  again  p*;^/^*""" 
becomes  dilated,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  escapes  liberates  foul 
with  the  same  effect  as  increase  of  temperature,  and  sewage. 
with  a  rise  in  the  barometer  the  capacity  of  sewage  or 
water  for  air  is  increased,  a  fall  of  temperature  in  the 
water  also  increasing  its  capacity  for  air.    Temperature 
and  barometric  changes  are  therefore  the  fruitful  agents 
by  which  air  is  liberated  from  sewage,  and  it  is  con- 
sequently during   atmospheric  changes  that  sewers,  influence  of 
which  appear  to  be  sweet  at  other  times,  become  offen-  ^™'!2|*JJ'*^ 
sive  and  noxious.    It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  sewers. 
the  offensive  odour  occasionally  given  off  by  sewers  is 
a  sure  sign  of  defective  construction.    This,  however, 
is  not  the  case,  for  as  long  as  offensive  matters  are  put 
into  sewers,  however  perfectly  they  are  constructed)  at 
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times  foul  odours  must,  as  a  natural  oonsequenoe^  escape, 
unless  provision  is  made  for  arresting  them.  The  fall 
of  sewage  from  a  high  to  a  low  level  in  a  system  of 
sewers  increases  the  capacity  of  the  sewage  to  retain 
air,  for  sewage  at  a  high  level  contains  air  of  less  tension 
than  sewage  at  a  low  level,  so  that  as  sewage  flows 
from  a  high  level  to  a  low  level  it  has  a  tendency  to 
take  up  more  air,  and  so  to  a  great  extent  by  a  nataral 
law  foul  air  is  retained  in  flowing  sewage.* 
Vapour  of  The  vapour  of  wat^r  may  be  considered  a  force  within 

wa  r  a  orce.  ^  ge^Qj.  affectiog  vcutilation,  as  it  gives  lightness  to 
the  air.  At  32°  the  vapour  of  water  is  about  one  two 
hundred  and  seventieth  part  {^hd  the  density  of  dry 
air,  and  at  212°  it  is  over  half  as  dense  as  dry  air  at  the 
same  temperature. 

The  weight  of  a  cube  foot  of  vapour  of  water  at  6(f 
Fahrenheit,  30  inch  barometer,  is  5*77  grains.    The 
Weight  of  dry    Weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  air  at  the  ^me  temperature 
*""•  and  barometric  pressure,  is  536*3  grains.     The  weight 

of  a  cube  foot  of  dry  aur  at  32°  being  566*9  grains,  the 
weight  at  any  other  temperature  may  be  found  by 
dividing  this  number  by  the  relative  density  given  in 
Table  No.  57. 

Example :  Required  to  know  the  weight  of  a  cube  foot 
of  dry  air  at  100°  Fahrenheit,     The  relative  density  is 

566*9 
1  to  1-1388  and  ^   ^^.^  =497-8  grams,  the  weight  of 

a  cube  foot  of  dry  air  at  100°.  A  cubic  foot  of  air  at 
32°  saturated  with  moisture  =  565  •  6  grains,  at  60°  = 
532-7  grains,  and  at  100°  =  484*7  grains.  These 
weights  show  at  once  that  the  mixture  of  the  vapour 
of  \^  ater  with  air  very  considerably  lightens  it ;  so  that 
at  all  ordinary  temperatures  the  vapour  of  water  will 
materially  affect  the  density  of  the  air  of  sewers. 

Wind  a  force.  Wind  blowing  over  the  surface  of  ventilators  in  a 
street  has  a  material  effect  in  changing  the  currents  of 
air  within  the  sewers. 

Effect  of  posi-        The  position  of  the  outfall  of  the  sewers  in  reference 

tionofoutfidl.  •Vide  p.  345. 
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to  its  exposure  to  the  preyailing  winds  of  a  district,  has 

also  an  effect  upon  the  ventilation  of  the  sewers.    If 

an  outfall  sewer  is  open  to  the  preyailing  winds,  rapid 

currents  of  air  are  produced  in  the  sewers,  and  which 

may  escape  so  quickly  at  the  ventilators  as  not  to  be 

under  control.    On  this  account  every  outfall  should  be  Protection  of 

protected  so  as  to  prevent  currents  of  air  entering  in  **"^^'^^- 

uncontrolled  volume.* 

Friction  and  leakage  both  play  their  part  as  forces  at  Friction  and 
work  within  a  sewer  affecting  the  general  question  of   ^  *^** 
ventilation.    It  may  also  be  noted  that  sewers  may  act  Sewers  maj 
like  an  ordinary  chimney  shaft,  especially  in  those  dis-  ^^  ^  *^*^* 
tricts  in  which  the  fall  of  a  sewer  is  great;  so  that, 
when  there   is  an   uniform  rate  of  flow  through  the 
sewers,  there  is  a  tendency  for  air  to  enter  the  openings 
at  the  lower  points  of  the  system  of  sewerage,  and 
escape  at  the  higher  points. 

The  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gas  tends  to  modify  the  Diffusion  of  gas 
forces  at  work  within  a  sewer.    It  also  modifies  the  "^*^^'  ''^"^*- 
poisonous  effects  of  sewer  air.     All  gases  diffuse  them- 
selves through  each  other  (although  they  may   not 
combine)  with  a  rapidity  varying  with  the  respective 
density  of  the  gases.    By  this  law  light  gases  descend 
and  the  heavy  gases  ascend ;  the  rate  of  diffusion  being 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  density 
— as,  for  example :  if  we  have  two  gases,  one  of  which 
is  four  times  the  density  of  the  other,  the  heavy  gas,  in 
this  case,  will  therefore  require  twice  the  time  the  rarer 
gas  would  require  to  diffuse  itself  in  an  equal  volume. 
The  laws  which  govern  ventilation  are  the  well-known  Laws  of  gravi- 
laws  of  gravitation,  currents  invariably  being  produced  ven^iat^n  ™ 
by  the  difference  in  pressure  or  wqight  of  different 
columns  of  air.     At  60^  Fahrenheit,  and  with  a  baro- 
metric pressure  of  30  inches,  a  cube  foot  of  dry  atmo- 
spheric air  weighs  536*3  grains;  or  13*05  cube  feet 
weigh  1  lb.     When  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  Atmospheric 
equal  to  14*6  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  as  there  are  ^***"'"°- 
22,550  cube  inches  in  1  lb.  of  air,  that  number  multi- 

♦  Vide  p.  73. 
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plied  by  14*6  will  give  the  height  of  a  column  of  air 

corresponding  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or 

Velocity  with    329235  inches  =  27436  feet.    Air  will  flow  into  vacuo 

which  &ir 

rushes  into        with  a  Velocity  equal  to  that  which  a  heavy  body 


vacuo. 


acquires  in  falling  a  distance  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
atmospheric  column,  or  with  a  velocity  \/2yH,  con- 
sequently it  would  rush  into  vacuo  with   a  velocity 
Velocity  of  air  \/64^  x~27436  =  1329  feet  per  second.    Air  flows 

flnurincr  fmm 

one  atmosphere  f^'^^^  ^ne   atmosphere  into  another  less  dense  with 
to  another.        ^  velocity  equal  to  that  which  would  be  acquired  by 
a  heavy  body  falling  through  a  space  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  pressure  represented  by  the  respective 
Pressure  deter-  columns  of  air.    The  differences  in  pressure  are  arrived 
^rature^  *™"   at  by  noting  the  differences  of  temperature,  for  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  each  other. 

M.  Eegnault  determined  that  air  is  dilated  .  ^^  ^  ^  P*^ 

or  •  0020361,  for  every  degree  Fahrenheit  its  tempera- 
ture is  raised ;  consequently  a  column  of  heated  air 
being  lighter  than  an  equal  column  of  cold  air,  a  difler- 
ence  of  pressure  exists,  or  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
cold  air  to  flow  into  the  heated  air,  or  for  the  heated 
air  to  escape  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  which  a 
heavy  body  would  acquire  when  falling  from  a  height 
equal  to  that  of  the  vertical  column  representing  the 
Loss  of  weight  difference  of  pressure.  A  cubic  foot  of  air  loses  1*093 
heated.  giains  in  weight  for  each  degree  that  it  is  heated.    For 

Example.  example,  supposing  a  ventilating  shaft  60  feet  high 

and  1  foot  sectional  area,  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ture between  the  external  and  internal  air  is  150°,  then 
150°  X  1092  X  60  feet         9837         .^  ^,    .  ,  ,, 

W^ST =  536^  =  ^^'^^  ^^^  '' 

the  height  of  the  column  of  air  that  will  produce 
motion,  which  in  this  case  is  equal  to  a  pressure  of 
1  -40  lb.  per  square  foot. 

The  foregoing  calculation  is  not  quite  correct,  as  the 
quantity  of  heat  lost  at  every  degree  is  a  diminishing 
quantity,  and  not  uniform  as  assumed  in  this  calculi' 
tion.    Example :  At  60°  the  weight  of  a  cube  foot  of 
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air  =  536-3  grains,  which  multiplied  by   -0020361,  Heat  lost  not 
the  amoont  of  dilation  for  1°  Fahrenheit,  gives  the  loss  ^^  **""* 
for  V  at  this  temperature  1'093  grains  per  cubic  foot, 

5f36  *  9 
but  at  212°  the  weight  of  a  cube  foot  =      ^  ^^-^  = 

414-6  grains,  and  414-6  x  -0020361  =  -844  grains, 
the  loss  of  1  cube  foot  at  this  increased  temperature 
by  an  increase  of  1°  Fahrenheit  of  temperature.  In 
practice  the  mode  of  calculation  adopted  is  to  mul- 
tiply the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  air  by  the  height  of  the  shaft  in 
feet^  and  divide  the  product  by  491*13,  which  will 
give  the  height  of  the  column  of  air  producing  motion. 
The  formula  fully  stated  is  as  follows : — 

V  =  ^2gHa(t  -  f).  Formula. 

V  =  Telocity  of  discharge  per  second. 
H  =  height  of  shaft  in  feet 

t  =  internal  temperature. 
f  =  external  temperature. 
2g  =  64-4. 
a  =  '0020361  dilation  of  gas  for  1°  Fahrenheit,  or  in  degrees 
centigrade  =  '003665. 

Applying  this  formula  to  the  foregoing  example,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  velocity  of  the  escaping  air  will 
equal  V64'4  x  60  x  -0020361  x  150  =  34-35  feet 
per  second,  or  2061  feet  per  minute,  which  also  equals 
the  discharge  in  cube  feet,  as  the  shaft  is  1  foot  sec- 
tional area.  This  calculation  is  entirely  theoretical, 
and  in  practice  a  deduction  must  be  made  for  friction. 
In  calculating  the  discharge  of  circular  ventilation 
shafts  or  pipes  the  following  formula,  which  is  used  Formula  for 

n  -I      1   X*         xi        ji*     1.  1*  •  'i-i  1       discharee  from 

for  calculatmg  the  discharge  from  gas  pipes,  will  be  pipes. 
found  applicable : — 

jj  _  19400  V"^ 

H 

D  =  discharge  per  minute  in  cube  feci. 
d  =  diameter  in  feet. 
L  =  length  in  feet. 
H  =  pressure  in  inches  of  water. 
8  =  specific  g^vity,  air  =  1*0. 
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Example. 


If  this  formula  is  applied  to  the  preceding  example, 
A—  1  13  foot,  L  =  60  feet,  H  =  220  inches  of  air, 
but  as  water  is  813 '67  heavier  than  air,  =  '27  inch 
of  water,  then  we  have  as  the  dischargfe, 


19400  VTl3^      19400  x  1-357 


Vx 


60 
•27 


V 222-22 


=  1767  feet. 


Comparison 
between 
theoretical 
discharge  and 
result  of 
formula. 


Draught 
would  force 
all  traps. 


Ventilation  of 
sewers  com- 
pared to  venti- 
lation of 
mines. 


By  this  formula  the  discharge  is  found  to  be  1767  cubic 
feet  per  minute  for  a  shaft  1  foot  sectional  area  against 
2061  cube  feet  per  minute,  the  theoretical  discharge. 
It  may  be  here  noted  that  the  draught  of  a  chimney 
250  feet  high,  with  a  difference  of  200°  temperature 
between  the  external  and  the  internal  air,  would  repre- 
sent a  column  of  air,  =  101  78  feet  in  height,  or  equal 
a  pressure  of  7  *  793  lbs.  per  foot,  which  is  equal  to  a 
vertical  column  of  nearly  1^  inches  of  water.  Such  a 
draught,  if  it  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  venti- 
lation of  sewers,  would  force  and  unseal  all  the  ordinary 
traps  now  in  use  within  our  houses. 

The  ventilation  of  sewers  has  often  been  compared  to 
the  ventilation  of  mines,  and  the  same  measures  which 
have  been  proposed  for  the  ventilation  of  mines  have 
been  proposed  over  and  over  again  for  the  ventilation 
of  sewers ;  but  those  who  have  made  the  proposition 
have  not  fully  understood  the  nature  of  the  work  to 
be  performed,  or  of  the  forces  at  work  within  a  sewer, 
which  dispel  all  those  beautiful  theories  of  ventilation 
which  have  been  advanced.  A  few  words  of  explanation, 
pointing  out  the  difference  between  mine  ventilation 
and  that  required  for  sewers  and  drains,  may  prove  of 
service. 
Ventilation  of  The  ventilation  of  sewers,  although  differing  from 
that  of  mines,  is  easy  and  safe,  for  only  make  sufHcient 
openings,  and  the  sewers  will  ventilate  themselves.  It 
is  very  different  in  the  case  of  a  mine,  and  no  greater 
mistake  can  be  made  than  to  confound  the  system  of 
ventilation  as  required  in  a  mine  with  that  necessary 
for  a  system  of  sewers.     In  the  case  of  a  mine  it  is 


sewers  easy 
and  safe. 
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QBoal  to  have  one  down-cast  shaft  and  one  ap-cast  Min^  ventiia- 
shafty  or  one  set  of  down-cast  shafts  to  convey  fresh  air    *^°' 
through  the  workings  of  the  mine ;  on  its  way  to  the 
ap-cast  shaft  the  circulation  of  the  air  being  kept  up  by 
artificial  means,  so  as  to  secure  the  proper  amount  of 
air  which  should  be  admitted  to  the  workings,  and  the 
discharge  of  the  vitiated  air.     In  a  system  of  sewers  System  used  in 
such  a  mode  of  ventilation  as  this  would  prove  entirely  ^*pi^we  to 
inoperative,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  features  present  sewers. 
in  a  system  of  sewers,  and  on  account  of  the  forces 
which  are  naturally  at  work  within  the  sewers,  whereby 
all  untrapped  openings  may  at  one  period  of  the  day 
become  down-cast  shafts,  and  at  other  periods  up-cast 
shafts,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  referring  to 
the  forces  at  work  within  a  sewer.*    A  sewer  may  be  Sewer  is  a  per- 
oompared  to  a  tube  perforated  entirely  throughout  its  ^"'""^  *"*^- 
length.    If  the  introduction  of  a  special  means  of  ven- 
tilation, similar  to  that  adopted  in  mines,  could  be 
brought  to  bear  in  a  system  of  sewers,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  causing  powerful  currents  of  air  to  pass  into 
the  sewer  from  the  nearest  openings,  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  current  at  all  from  the  more  remote  openings 
into  the  sewers. 

The  modes  proposed  for  effecting  the  ventilation  of  Modes  proposed 
sewers  after  the  fashion  of  mine  ventilation  are  natural,  of  sewen. 
and  mechanical,  appliances. 

Natural  ventilation  embraces  all  those  modes  which  Natural  ven- 
cause  the  air  to  move  by  reason  of  difference  in  tem- 
perature or  weight  of  the  respective  columns  of  air. 
In  the  ventilation  of  mines,  natural  ventilation  has 
hitherto  been  considered  the  simplest  and  least  liable 
to  derangement,  which  is  a  point  of  considerable  recom- 
mendation and  importance  when  it  is  considered  what 
a  vast  number  of  individuals  are  dependent  for  their 
health  and  lives  upon  the  perfection  of  the  machinery 
for  changing  the  air  within  a  mine.     Some  difference  Diflference  of 
of  opinion  has,  however,  been  expressed  amongst  autbo-  ^P*"*****- 
rities  as  to  whether  natural  or  mechanical  ventilation 

♦  Vide  p.  326. 
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of  mines  is  the  best  system:  many  peraons  contend 
that  greater  mechanical  effect  is  produced  by  a  giyen 
quantity  of  fuel,  when  the  power  is  directed  through 
properly  constructed  machinery  for  pumping  air  in  or 
out  of  a  mine,  than  when  a  like  quantity  of  fad  is 
used  in  heating  a  column  of  air,  and  so  creating 
a  natural  current 

The  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  ventilation  of 
mines  embrace  all  those  modes  or  means  of  producing, 
by  machinery,  currents  of  air,  either  by  forcing  air  into, 
or  by  drawing  it  out  of,  the  mine.  When  it  is  forced  in 
it  is  called  the  Plenum  system,  and  when  it  is  diawn 
out  it  is  called  the  Vacuum  system.    The  plenum  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  would  not  be  admissible  in  connection 
with  a  system  of  sewers,  as  the  discharge  of  air  at  high 
pressure  iuto  sewers  would  naturally  lead  to  the  forcing 
of  the  traps  and  the  escape  of  the  air  and  foul  gases 
into  the  houses.    The  effect  of  the  ventilation  produced 
by  drawing  air  out  of  sewers  has  been  tried,  and  the 
results  show  that  all  these  arrangements  affect  a  very 
limited  length.  In  Paris  and  Antwerp  shafts  have  been 
tried  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  the  sewers,  but  the 
results  were  not  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  admit  of 
their  use  as  a  general  system  for  promoting  ventilation. 
Numerous  experiments  have  also  been  made  with  shafts 
and  furnaces  as  a  mode  of  sewer  ventilation.   In  the  re- 
port of  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  C.B.,  on  the  ventilation  of 
sewers,  addressed  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
in  January,  1866,  some  results  as  to  the  efficiency  and 
the  cost  of  this  mode  of  ventilation  are  given.    Quoting 
from  evidence  given  by  himself  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Hay- 
wood, the  City  of  London  Surveyor,  before  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  in  1858,  which  is  here  reproduced, 
Lieut.-Golonel  Haywood  said :   "  A  down-draught,  so 
complete  as  to  be  superior  to  the  diffusive  power  of  the 
gases,  you  cannot  start  with  a  velocity  of  less  than  two 
miles  an  hour ;  and  suppose  the  whole  district  has  been 
so  arranged  as  to  have  a  sufficient  exhaustive  power, 
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the  mere  opening  of  a  water-closet,  or  the  enlarging  or  Gases  of 
the  putting  in  of  a  new  drain  into  a  sewer,  or  the  teS^r''^ 
making  a  hole  a  foot  square,  or  a  servant  taking  up  apparatus 
a  bell  trap  in  a  sink,  or  a  sewer  man  lifting  a  side- 
entrance  covering,  would  very  much  destroy  the  power 
of  the  famace,  and  unless  you  had  a  gigantic  power 
sufficient  to  guard  against  all  these  casualties,  the 
system  could  only  be  a  failure."    Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  same  Committee,  says,  **  A 
furnace  ventilating  any  large  district  would  require  to  Furnace 
produce  a  very  large  volume  of  air,  and  to  keep  up  a  ^«"**^^»^'^ 
velocity  sufficient  to  ventilate  all  the  branch  sewers, 
and  the  drag  would  consequently  be  so  great  through 
the  main  that  it  would  force  open  any  house-drain  traps 
or  water  traps  we  could  form  before  it  would  influence 
the  remote  branches ;  but,  putting  those  difficulties  out 
of  the  question  which  appeared  to  us  insuperable,  we 
found  that  the  consumption  of  coal  to  extract  the 
required  quantity  of  air,  supposing  that  the  sewers 
could  be  laid  out  like  the  channels  of  mines,  would  be 
something  enormous."     Speaking  of  the   ventilation  Experiment, 
experiments  with  the  clock  tower  of  the  Houses  of  HouseToflpar- 
Parliament,  he  says,  **  I  found  that  the  furnace  of  the  liament. 
clock  tower  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  supposed 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  adjoining  district  to 
the  extent  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  square  mile,  and  with 
about  six  miles  and  a  half  of  sewers  in  length  when 
added  together,  but  that  the  ventilation  had  in  reality 
been  intercepted  by  a  flap,  so  that  the  benefit  supposed 
to  be  derived  therefrom  was  purely  imaginary.   .  .   . 
Having  come  to  that  conclusion,  the  next  thing  I  di- 
rected my  attention  to  was,  supposing  the  whole  of  the 
air  extracted  by  that  furnace  was  produced  from  the 
sewers,  and  supposing  that  all  the  intermediate  channels 
could  be  stopped,  and  that  it  could  be  directed  from 
the  most  remote  ends  of  each  of  the  sewers  and  dis- 
tributed over  those  sewers  with  the  most  perfect  theo- 
retical accuracy,  so  as  to  have  a  unifoim  current  passing 
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throughout  each  of  the  sewers  towards  that  chimney, 
still  the  effect  upon  those  sewers  would  be  nothing; 
and  the  way  in  which  I  prove  my  statements  is  this: 
the  total  area  of  the  6^  miles  of  sewers  now  connected 
with  the  furnace  is  713  feet ;   the  total  area  of  the 
channel  through  which  the  air  has  to  be  brought  from 
them  is  8  feet,  that  is,  about  the  90th  part  of  713; 
the  air  was  passing  at  the  rate  of  542  feet  per  minute 
through  the  8-foot  area.  Therefore  if  I  could  divide  that 
over  the  wliole  district,  the  velocity  in  all  those  sewers 
would  be  6  feet  per  minute,  or  iV^h  of  a  mile  per  hour. 
But  we  have  shown  already  that  ibere  exist  in  the 
sewers  from  other  causes  velocities  amounting  to  100 
feet  per  minute  and  upwards ;  and  6  feet  per  minnte 
is,  practically  speaking,  stagnation  and  not  ventilation.** 
He  further  stated,  that  **  supposing  you  could  obtain 
theoretic  perfection,  and  all  the  air  produced  by  this 
furnace  was  spread  through  this  district,  you  wooid 
only  then  get  up  a  velocity  of  -j^th  of  a  mile  per  hour, 
which  is  no  ventilation  whatever.    But  I  have  gone 
farther  with  the  inquiry.    Whilst  we  were  making  our 
observations,  on  Tuesday,  the  furnace,  being  kept  up, 
was  consuming  at  the.  rate  of  eight  chaldrons  of  coke 
per  day ;  but  I  will  assume  that  the  defective  arrange- 
ments, that  is,  the  chimneys  being  stopped  up,  the 
circuitous  connections,  and  so  forth,  necessitated  a  very 
much  larger  consumption  of  fuel  to  produce  the  same 
effect,  than  could  be  produced  with  better  arrangements 
with  a  less  quantity.    I  will  assume  that  four  chaldrons 
of  coke  per  day,  or  half  the  quantity  actually  used, 
would  produce  that  current  of  air,  and  that  when  pro- 
duced it  would  effectually  ventilate  the   6^  miles  of 
sewers,  which  I  think  I  have  shown  to  be  impossible  ; 
but  supposing  it  were   possible,  then  I  find  that  for 
1500  miles  of  sewers  230  such  furnaces  would  be  re- 
quired, and  the   cost  of  the   coke  at  each   of  those 
furnaces  would  be  876Z.  per  annum  at  four  chaldrons 
per  day  .  ,  .  giving  a  total  for  the  whole  ventilation 
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of  the  metropolitan  sewers  of  201,480Z.  per  annum 
upon  the  consumption  of  coke,  without  any  labour  or 
incidental  expenses.  The  prime  cost  of  those  230 
chimneys  and  furnaces  and  establishments  I  have  put 
down  at  2000Z.  a  piece ;  that  would  give  460,000/.,  or 
half  a  million  of  money."  In  the  same  report  it  is 
stated  that  in  1858  he  "  visited  some  of  the  best  venti- 
lated coal  mines  in  the  North  of  England  and  in  South 
Wales,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  the  application 
of  some  more  perfect  system  of  ventilation  to  the 
'London  sewers.  I  entered  carefully  into  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  ventilating  fans  and  furnaces, 
and  into  the  expenditure  of  fuel  requisite  for  the 
extraction  of  a  given  quantity  of  air  under  various 
conditions.  But  I  found  that  whilst  it  was  not  difiScult 
to  conduct  a  current  of  air  through  the  continuous 
passages  of  a  mine  having  but  one  inlet  and  one  outlet, 
and  a  tolerably  uniform  sectional  area,  I  found  that 
such  a  system  could  not  be  applied  to  sewera     The  Relative  area 

A    .,       ,  1  1*     1  •         •    ^  of  sewer  and 

areas  of  the  branch  sewers  discharging  into  any  one  its  branchw. 
main  sewer  are,  probably,  much  more  than  a  hundred 
times  its  capacity ;  therefore,  even  supposing  it  were 
possible  that  they  could  be  all  hermetically  sealed  at 
all  points  excepting  the  extreme  ends,  a  velocity  of 
current  equal  to  100  miles  an  hour  (which  is  next  to 
impossible)  would  have  to  be  obtained  in  order  to  secure 
a  current  of  one  mile  per  hour  in  each  of  the  branch 
sewers.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  such  a  condition 
of  things ;  and  this  difficulty  lies  at  the  root  of  all  pro- 
posed modes  of  ventilation,  by  extracting  the  foul  gases 
by  furnaces,  fans,  or  such  other  appliances."  Mr.  Henry  Mr.  H.  Austin's 
Austin,  C.E.,  the  consulting  engineer  to  the  Commis-  ' 

sioners  of  Sewers,  reported,  in  1849,  on  some  experi- 
ments that  had  been  made  with  a  view  to  remove 
a  local  nuisance  arising  from  sewer  gas  oy  means  ol 
furnaces,  and  as  to  the  j^visability  or  not  of  trapping 
the  openings  in  connection  with  the  sewers.  He  said, 
•*In  September,  1848,  the  sewer  in  Friar  Street,  since 
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rendered  so  notorious,  being  then,  as  now,  charged 
dangerous  gases,  Mr.  Boe  and  myself  joined  in  a  re- 
commendation of  Mr.  Phillips  to  try  the  experiment 
of  drawing  off  the  foul  atmosphere  from  that  spot  by 
means  of  fires,  leaving  the  question  of  any  chemical 
objection  which  may  exist  to  such  a  process  to  those 
more  adequate  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  it. 
Further  experience  and  consideration  have  led  me  to 
the  conviction  that  whatever  local  benefit,  as  in  the 
case  of  Friar  Street,  might  be  derived  by  such  a  method, 
even  if  it  could  practically  be  adopted  as  a  system,  the 
results  would  be  far  from  satisfactory."  The  conclnsion 
arrived  at  by  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ing of  a  system  of  sewers,  is  almost  unanimous  with 
regard  to  the  inapplicability  of  a  system  of  mine  venti- 
lation to  be  applied  to  sewers,  while  all  agree  that  there 
may  be  some  special  cases  in  which  a  partial  adoption 
of  such  a  system  may  be  attended  with  advantage. 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  propositions  which  have  been 
made,  either  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  formation 
of  sewer  gas,  or  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  sewers 
and  the  destruction  of  the  gas,  will  not  be  without 
interest.     It   has  been  already  stated  that  the  early 
sewer  works  of  this  country  were  intended  for  the  pur- 
poses of  leading  away  rain  and  subsoil  water  from  the 
sites  of  our  houses,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  the 
openings,  such  as  street  gullies,  into  the  sewers  were  left 
untrapped ;  but  when  the  sewers  began  to  convey  faecal 
and  decomposing  matters,  the  gases  generated  w  ere  dis- 
charged by  the  gullies.    The  nuisance  of  the  noxious 
effluvium  escaping  from  these  gullies  was  so  great  that 
it  became  necessary  to  trap  them.  The  effect  of  trapping 
without  ventilation  brought  its  own  train  of  evils,  which, 
in  the  case  of  London,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
ventilation.   Ventilating  openings  communicating  with 
the  sewers  were  formed  in  the  centres  of  streets,  which 
had  the  effect  of  removing  the  point  of  escape  of  the 
sewer  air  farther  from  the  passenger  traffic  and  from  the 
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houses,  and  of  aiding  the  dilution  of  the  escaping  gases ; 
but  the  palpable  nuisance  of  the  escaping  gases  from  the 
openings  made  for  ventilation  was  tbe  ultimate  cause 
of  a  vast  amount  of  attention  being  paid  to  this  special 
subject.  Various  suggestions  have  been  made  for  deal- 
ing with  sewer  gas,  or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  its 
formation.  Of  the  various  expedients  which  have  been 
proposed  to  prevent  the  emanations  arising  from  sewers, 
one  of  the  most  common  was  that  sewers  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  maintain  through  them  such  a  high  High  velocity 
velocity  of  flow  that  all  mattei*s  liable  to  decomposition 
should  be  conveyed  wuth  such  speed  that  no  time  would 
be  allowed  for  decomj)osition  and  the  escape  of  noxious 
gases.  The  failure  of  this  theory  has  already  been 
referred  to  *  in  connection  with  the  physical  properties 
of  liquids  containing  air,  as  in  the  case  of  sewage 
however  &esh  or  rapidly  discharged,  the  foul  air  is 
always  liable  to  be  liberated  either  by  changes  of  tem- 
perature or  barometrical  pressure,  and  even  by  abrupt 
falls  of  tbe  sewage  itself. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  deodorize  or  disinfect  all  Deodorization 

J      •   1  •  J  •         xi  •    X      xi  -of  materials 

materials  previous  to  passing  them  into  the  sewers,  in  p^^g^^  j^i.^ 
order  to  pickle  or  stay  the  period  of  decomposition,  sewers 
and  so  prevent  noxious  effluvia  arising  during  their 
transit  through  the  sewers.  To  attempt  to  deodorize 
all  matters  which  are  passed  into  sewers  would  prove 
an  extremely  expensive  operation,  and  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  general  habits  of  a  town  popular 
tion  know  full  well  that  to  enforce  a  system  of  general 
disinfection  of  materials  passed  into  sewers  would  be 
an  impossibility. 

The  deodorization  of  the  sewage,  as  it  flows  through  Deodorization 
the  sewers,  by  various  chemical  agents,  has  been  pro-  chemTttiT  ^ 
posed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  sewer  gas.  age»»t«- 
This  plan  has,  to  some  extent,  been  tried,  but  with  no 
material  advantage.    The  fluctuation  in  the  flow  of  the  causes  of 
sewage  itself  is  an  element  which  renders  it  diflicult  J^Jrization 

♦  Vide  p.  333.  of  sewage. 
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to  apportion  the  proper  amount  of  disinfectant  to  the 
volume  of  sewage  which  may,  for  the  time  being,  be 
flowing  through  the  sewers ;  and  as  every  system  to 
be  successful  must  embrace  not  only  the  sewers  but 
the  house  drains,  this  system  of  deodorizing  the  sewage 
proper  of  the  sewers,  leaving  that  of  the  house  dndos 
untouched,  would  only  palliate,  and  could  not  entirely 
relieve,  any  district  from  the  effects  of  undeodorized 
sewage. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  place  within  sewers  materials 
which  would  absorb  the  sewer  gases  as  they  were 
generated. 

Certain  chemical  agents  have  been  introduced  mto 
sewers  to  give  off  gases  which  are  supposed  to  destroy 
the  noxious  properties  of  the  sewer  gas. 

Charcoal  was  applied  at  an  early  period  within  sewers 
so  as  to  absorb  the  foul  gas. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  lay  within  the  sewers  pipes 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  chlorine  or  other  gas, 
which  should  be  specially  manufactured  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  on  being  liberated  would  destroy  the  noxious 
properties  of  the  sewer  air. 

Electric  and  galvanic  agency  has  also  been  proposed 
as  a  means  of  destroying  the  noxious  properties  of 
sewer  air.  A  patent  was  taken  out  in  1858  by 
Mr.  John  Chisholra,  having  for  its  object  the  use 
of  these  agents.  The  inventor  states,  "  The  application 
of  electricity  or  galvanism  to  the  vitiated  and  noxious 
gases  contained  in  confined  places,  produces  effects 
analogous  to  those  of  ozone,  acting  naturally  on  matters 
exposed  to  its  influence  in  situations  where  atmospheric 
air  has  free  access  and  circulation,  but  as  this  natural 
action  is  neutralized  or  destroyed  in  localities  where 
free  access  of  atmospheric  air  is  prevented,  as  m 
crowded  towns  and  structures,  drains,  sewers,  and  other 
confined  places,  I  propose  to  apply  electric  or  galvanic 
agency  to  them  and  their  contents,  and  thereby  produce 
or  disengage  ozone ;  and  this  agent,  which  is  absorbed 
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almost  as  rapidly  as  produced,  destroys  with  it  a  quan- 
tity of  deleterious  and  vitiated  gases,  and  the  electric 
or  galvanic  action  being  exerted  continuously,  ozone  is 
formed  as  rapidly  as  it  became  absorbed ;  or  electricity 
or  galvanism  may  be  so  applied  as  to  bum  the  vitiated 
gases,  and  thereby  decompose,  disinfect,  and  destroy 
thenu" 

A  slight  amount  of  consideration  will  show  that  all  Chemical 
those  agents  which  have  been  proposed  to  be  applied  ^mbfnS"wi^ 
in  the  form  of  gas  in  order  to  destroy  the  noxious  pro-  venttiation, 
perty  of  sewer  air  must  be  combined  with  ventilation, 
in  order  that  after  combination  the  resulting  products 
may  be  discharged,  or  otherwise  the  air  within  the  sewer 
would  require  such  a  degree  of  tension  as  to  force  a 
passage  at  some  point  into  the  adjacent  houses.    It  is      . 
clear  that  those  who  have  proposed  many  of  these 
.methods  of  preventing  the  formation  or  destruction  of 
sewer  gas   could  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
real  nature  and  property  of  what  they  call  sewer  gas,  nor 
with  the  forces  which  are  at  work  in  every  system  of 
sewers.    All  those  plans  which  relate  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  chemical  agents,  or  the  insertion  of  pipes  to 
discharge  gases  into  sewers,  would  be  liable  to  be  dis- 
arranged in  the  first  storm,  when  the  sewers  would  be 
flooded.    Many  sewers,  moreover,  are  of  so  small  a  Sewers  of  small 
calibre  that  no  room  could  be  found  for  the  insertion  <^^»**^«' 
of  pipes  and  other  receptacles  which  would  be  required 
to  be  inserted  at  frequent  intervals.    No  one  of  these  Defecation  dee* 
propositions  for  defecating  the  air  of  sewers  would  ^^^^"^4^10^ 
render  their  ventilation  less  necessary.    At  the  same  unnecessary 
time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  agents 
proposed  to  be  used  would  considerably  modify  the 
poisonous  products  of  the  sewer  air ;  but  in  their  turn 
they  might  prove  as  inimical  to  health  as  the  gases 
they  are  intended  to  destroy.    All  those  propositions 
that  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  deodorize  sewage 
and  prevent  the  formation  of  sewer  gas  are  entirely 
inoperative  in  practice,  because  it  has  already  been 
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mentioned  that  the  ebb  and  flow  within  the  sewen 
cause  the  sides  of  the  sewer  to  be  alternately  wet  and 
dry,  exposing  a  large  evaporating  surface,  from  which 
foul  vapour  is  constantly  given  off,  and  this  vapour 
passing  into  the  air  of  the  sewer  forms  what  is  com- 
monly called  sewer  gas.    Moreover,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  as  contact  with  foul  matter  will  pollute 
those  that  touch  it,  so  air  brought  into  constant  con- 
tact with  the  foul  matters  conveyed  by  sewers  will  con- 
tract impurities  which  will  be  increased  by  the  organic 
vapours  constantly  being  given  off  by  sewage,  and  in 
some  cases  by  organized  germs  and  other  matters  found 
floating  in  the  air  of  sewers.     In  the  ventilation  of 
sewers  and  drains,  the  essential  points  to  be  kept  in 
mind  are : — Ist.  That  the  system  shall  be  simple  in  it8 
operation  and  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  and  that  it 
shall  be  independent  of   uncertain   mechanical  aid. 
2nd.  That  it  shall  admit  of  the  expulsion  of  all  sewer 
air  and  the  supply  of  fresh  air  at  all  periods.   Srd.  That 
the  escaping  gases  shall  be  so  diluted  with  atmospheric 
air  as  to  be  rendered  harmless,  or  that  they  shall  be 
destroyed  or  arrested.    4th.  That  the  system  shall  not 
impede  natural  ventilation.     5th.  That  it  shall  not  be 
costly  in  execution  or  maintenance. 

Various  propositions  have  been  made  or  have  be«i 
brought  into  operation,  in  order  to  secure  the  ventila- 
tion of  sewers,  and  in  noticing  such  projects,  it  will 
be  well  to  fully  consider  their  merits  and  defects. 

Of  all  the  propositions  that  have  been  made,  the 
use  of  lofty  shafts  of  various  kinds,  sometimes  aided 
by  artificial  heat  or  mechanical  apparatus,  as  in  mine 
ventilation,  has  been  by  far  the  most  general,  and 
this  system  has  been  partially  adopted  for  sewer 
ventilation.  In  carrying  out  this  mode  of  ventilation 
lofty  shafts  are  constructed  to  carry  the  sewer  gas  to  • 
considerable  altitude  above  the  adjoining  buildingSj 
where  it  may  be  dissipated  in  the  air,  or  when  furnaces 
are  used,  the  gas  is  first  passed  through  the  fire,  ^^ 
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order  to  oxidize  and  destroy  its  noxious  properties. 

This  latter  plan  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  73,  which  repre-  Shafts  with 

sents  a  lofty  chimney  with  furnace  at  the  bottom,    "*'^^^®*- 

which  can  only  be  supplied  with  air  from  the  sewers 

with  which  it  communicates.     Shafts  without  furnaces  shafts 


would  not  materially 
influence  the  ventila- 
tion of  sewers,  as  they 
would  exercise  but 
feeble  power  in  pro- 
ducing currents,  as  will 
be  seen  on  reference 
to  Table  No.  57,  page 
328,  for  the  tempera- 
ture of  sewers  at  cer- 
tain   seasons   is   such 


Fig.  73, 


n 


that   they  would    be  iS""""' 

entirely     inoperative,  seasons. 

on  account  of  the  heat 

of    the    external    air 

being  greater  than  that  . 

of  the  internal  air  of 

the  sewer.     Thus,  at 

periods    of    the    year 

when     ventilation     is 

most   required,   as   in 

the   summer  months. 


the  variation  between  the  internal  and  external  air  is 
80  extremely  slight,  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
these  shafts  would  be  perfectly  useless,  and  the  feeble 
currents  that  would  be  produced  at  other  periods 
would  only  affect  the  sewers  for  a  ishort  distance  from 
the  shaft. 

A  very  common  proposition,  and  one  which  has  been  Use  of  chimney 
largely  advocated,  and  to  some  extent  put  in  practice,  manu&ctones. 
is  to  make  use  of  the  chimney  shafts  of  manufactories  ; 
but  objections  are  raised  to  this  method  by  the  manu- 
£Eu;turers,  for  the  connection  of  the  sewers  with  them 
materially  interferes  with  their  efficiency  as  chimneys, 
and  must  lead,  if  universally  adopted,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  larger  shafts  than  requisite  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacture.     Assuming  this  system  to  be  perfect  in  Objections  to 
itself,  the  ventilating  apparatus  being  in  private  hands,  *^*  *™' 
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no  control  could  be  properly  exercised  by  the  authorities 
in  regulatinf^:  the  amount  of  air  that  should  be  passed 
into  the  shaft  or  through  the  furnace.  Again,  as  these 
shafts  would  only  be  efficient  as  ventilators  when  the 
fires  were  burning,  and  when  the  establishments  were 
not  at  work,  as  on  holidays,  unless  the  furnaces  were  kept 
lighted  this  plan  of  ventilation  would  be  very  irregular. 
Casea  in  which    In    some  cascs  the  partial  ventilation  of  sewers,  or 

shafts  are  used.  i*m«i-i  •  t  'ii 

sewage  tanks,  is  effected  by  connectmg  them  with  the 
furnaces.  This  is  done  at  most  sewage  pumping  stations, 
and  the  operation  is  effected  by  closing  the  front  of 
the  ash-pit  of  the  furnace  and  making  a  connection 
between  the  sewers  and  the  under-side  of  the  fire-grate, 
so  that  most  of  the  air  for  supplying  the  furnaces 
must  be  taken  from  or  pass  from  the  sewers.  There  is 
Danger  of  con-  some  danger  in  ventilating  sewers  by  furnaces,  as  the 
and  furnaces,     experience  with  some  of  the  London  sewers  will  show. 

Take  as  an  example  the  case  of  the  Friar  Street  sewer,* 
which  has  been  already  referred  to,  and  which  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilation  was  connected  ^  with  the  fuinaoe 
of  a  soap  factory,  a  jet  of  fire  burst  from  the  connecting 
pipe  and  caused  an  explosion  in  the  sewer."  Of  course 
this  was  an  exceptionally  foul  sewer,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  system  of  general  ventilation  would  so 
modify  the  air  of  sewers  as  to  render  the  aocmnnla- 
tion  of  combustible  gases  an  impossibility,  except  at 
such  times  when  there  was  an  extensive  leakage  of 
Mr.  P.  Spencc's  ^^8  from  the  gas  mains  of  a  district.     It  has  been 

system  of  con-    ^  o 

bined  sewers      Suggested  by  Mr.  Peter  Spence  that  the  sewers  of  a 
and  flues.  ^^^^  should  be  usod  uot  only  for  the  purposes  of 

sewerage,  but  as  flues  for  conveying  away  the  products 
of  combustion  from  the  fires  of  our  houses  and  the  fur- 
naces of  manufactories,  the  gaseous  products  in  tto 
system  thus  being  led  to  gigantic  chimney  shafts ;  and 
by  this  method  it  is  contended  that  the  sewers  and 
drains   would  be  ventilated.     The  smoke  and  gases 

♦  Vide  p.  344. 
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produced  in  the  process  of  combustion  of  our  coal  fires 
would  combine  with  the  sewer  gases  and  destroy  their 
noxious  quality,  and  the  resulting  compound  would 
ultimately  escape  with  the  smoke  and  heated  vapour 
by  the  shafts. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  ventilation  by  Desaguiiew' 
means  of  fires  and  shafts,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  ^ntiiation  by 
in  the  year  1723  Desaguliers  made  use  of  flues  and  means  of  flues. 
fires  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  the  old  House  of  ^d'^Houw  of 
Commons,  but  his  plan  met  with  unexpected  opposi-  Commons, 
tion,   as  recorded  by  Dr.   Guy.     "Mrs.   Smith,  the 
housekeeper,  was  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  her 
rooms,  and  with  skill  equal  to  his  own,  baffled  his 
designs,  and  daily  stifled  the  House,  without  incurring 
its  displeasure.    Her  plan  of  operation  was  simple  and 
effectual.     Instead  of  lighting  the  fires   before  the 
House  met,  she  waited  till  the  House  was  heated." 
After  this  (in  1736)  he  invented  and  applied  to  the 
House  a  fan  for  throwing  in  and  drawing  out  the  air. 
The  method  of  extracting  foul  air  from  ships  of  war 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sutton  about  the  year  Mr.  Samuel 
1736.     This  method  consisted  in  making  use  of  "  fires  of*ventiU?ion* 
already  existing  on  board  ship,  and  led  a  pipe  from  the  ©fshipsof  war. 
ship  8  well,  or  from  any  other  part  of  the  vessel  where 
change  of  air  was  needed,  to  the  ash-pit,  and  so  caused 
the  foul  air  to  blow  the  fire,  and  pass  away  up  the 
chimney."    Sutton  received  "the  magnificent  reward 
of    lOOZ."  from    the    Admiralty,    but    after    all    his 
"  troubles,  trials,  and  disappointments  innumerable, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  pipes  fixed  on 
board  all  His  Majesty's  ships."    A  modification  of  this  Mr.  H.  stott's 
system  of  ship  ventilation,  together  with  the  same  ^^^^^ 
method  of  ventilating  sewers,  has  been  recently  patented 
in  this  country  by  Mr.  Henry  Stott. 

Special  pipes,  usually  made  of  metal,  have  been  used  Special  pipes. 
for  the  ventilation  of  sewers  and  drains.     They  are 
connected  with  the  crown  of  the  sewer,  and  carried 
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under  the  roadway  and  up  the  external  walls  of  the 
adjoining  houses.  One  objection  to  the  use  of  these 
metallic  ventilating  pipes  is  that  in  cold  weather, 
when  the  sewers  have  such  a  temperature  as  to  produce 
a  natural  tendency  to  discharge  their  gaseous  contents 
into  the  air,  the  vapours  ascending  by  these  long 
metallic  tubes  become  so  chilled  as  to  condense  the 
aqueous  portion,  and  check  the  natural  tendency  of 
ventilation.  Such  pipes  may  be  used  in  many  places 
with  advantage,  and  especially  in  connection  with  the 
ventilation  of  house-drains,  as  they  will  act  eflBciently 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  air  to  escape  when  it  be- 
comes compressed,  as  for  example,  when  any  water  is 
passed  into  a  sewer  or  drain,  for  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
rule  that  every  drop  of  water  poured  into  a  sewer  or 
drain  causes  the  displacement  of  an  equal  amoant  cf 
the  foul  air  of  the  sewer,  and  in  a  system  of  sewerage 
the  same  volume  of  water  may  be  made  to  displace 
several  times  its  volume  of  sewer  air.  The*  use  of 
ventilating  pipes  in  connection  with  house-drains  is 
hereafter  further  considered  at  page  399. 

Several  suggestions  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  lamp  columns  in  our 
streets  as  ventilators  for  the  sewers.  Some  persons 
have  suggested  that  the  ventilation  should  be  aided 
by  the  combustion  of  gas  ;  others,  that  the  lamp 
columns  should  be  simply  used  as  ducts  for  conveying 
away  the  sewer  air. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  supplement  the  ventilation 
by  special  pipes  with  mechanical  agency  ;  and  in 
Liverpool,  a  large  number  of  ventilating  pipes  have 
been  fitted  up  with  cowl  heads  and  Archimedean 
screws,  for  the  purpose  of  exhausting  the  air  from  the 
sewer.  The  apparatus  used  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  74 
and  75. 

When  the  wind  blows  it  causes  the  cowl  head  to 
revolve,  which  gives   motion  to  the  screw   shown  m 
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Fig.  74,  and  the  action  is  suppoaed  to  be  to  withdraw 
tlie  sewer  air ;  but  a  slight  amount  of  calculation  will 
show  that  such   an  apparatus  will  oftener   be  driven 


by  the  escaping  sewer  air  than  it  will  withdraw  air 
from  the  sewers,  and  therefore  it  more  generally  acts 
na  an  impediment  to  ventilation  rather  than  an  aid 
.  to  it. 

In   the  case   of  house-drains  trapped   between   the  Cowl  head 
house   and   sewer   and   an   opening  provided   for  the  jr^n^   "'"*' 
admission  of  fresh  air  a  ventilatiug  cowl  head  may  be 
used  with  advantage. 

Mr.  John  Philips  proposed  to  use  the  mechanical  s«wnge  uud  t< 
effect  of  the  sewage  to  work  fans  to  extract  the  air  utiagtm^' 
from  sewers. 

The  use  of  the  steam-jet  was  proposed  by  Sir  suam-jet. 
G.  Garney,  in  combination  with  properly  constructed 
shafts  for  the  ventilation  of  sewers.  The  action  of  the 
steam-jet  is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air,  the  partial  vacuum  created,  and  to  the  velocity  of 
the  escaping  vapour,  which  drags  along  with  it  the 
sewer  air.  The  efficiency  of  the  steam-jet  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  ventilation  was  fully  tested  some 
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years  ago  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood,  and  he  stated,  in  a 
paper  read  by  him  when  President  of  the  North  of 
England  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  that  **  In  con- 
clusion, the  practical  results  of  all  these  experiments  is, 
that  within  the  limits  or  range  of  furnace  ventilation, 
the  steam-jet  acting  as  a  substitute  is  attended  with  an 
increase  in  the  expenditure  of  fuel  of  nearly  3  to  1, 
without  any  corresponding  advantage  either  in  the 
steadiness,  security,  or  efficiency  of  ventilation.  On  the 
contrary,  from  its  simplicity  of  construction,  the  steadi- 
ness of  its  action,  its  less  liability  to  derangement,  its 
economy,  and  its  efficiency  in  cases  of  emergency,  the 
furnace  is  more  secure,  more  safe,  and  a  more  eligible 
mode  of  ventilation  than  the  steam-jet." 

Kain-water  pipes  have  been  very  extensively  adopted 
for  the  ventilation  of  sewers  and  drains.  In  Mr.  Henry 
Austen's  Eeport  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  in 
1849,  he  strongly  recommended  the  use  of  these  pipes 
in  preference  to  shafts  or  furnac*es.  The  system  has 
many  disadvantages,  as  under  certain  conditions  rain- 
water pipes  are  rendered  totally  inefficient  as  venti- 
lators. For  example,  when  ventilation  is  most  needed 
it  cannot  be  carried  out  by  the  rain-water  pipes,  for 
these  pipes  are  invariably  connected  with  the  house- 
drains,  and  the  house-drains  are  connected  with  the 
sewers ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  rain-water 
pipe  is  to  serve  for  the  ventilation  of  the  public  sewers 
as  well  as  the  house-drain,  in  time  of  heavy  rainfall, 
when  the  sewers  are  gorged  with  sewage,  and  when  the 
rain-water  pipes  are  doing  duty  in  their  legitimate 
capacity  in  carrying  away  the  rainfall,  this  system 
becomes  totally  inefficient  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation, 
as  the  illustration.  Fig.  76,  will  show.  First,  as  regards 
the  public  sewers ;  because  every  junction  made  with  a 
public  sewer  is  made,  or  ought  to  be  made,  at  such  a 
point  that  if  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  sewage  flowing 
through  the  sewer  the  house-drain  may  have  a  free 
outlet,  as  shown  by  the  line  A  B,  and  at  such  times  the 
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Fio.  76. 


rain-water  pipes  may  serve  as  ventilators  for  a  portion 
of  the  sewer ;  but  the  moment  the  sewers  begin  to  fill 
in  time  of  rain,  and  naturally  to  expel  the  sewer  air 
which  is  present,  the 
outlet  of  the  house- 
drain     is    effectually 
sealed     with     water, 
which  may  be  of  con- 
siderable    depth,    as 
shown  by  the  water- 
line  CD;  consequently 
the  whole  of  the  air 
which  has  accumulated 
in  the  upper  section  of 
the  sewer  S,  and  above 
the  entrance  of   the 
house-drain,    becomes 

compressed,  and  soon  acquires  sufficient  power  to  force  a 
passage  for  itself,  and  in  such  a  direction  as  least  antici- 
pated. The  sealing  of  house-drains  in  times  of  storm 
shows  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  a  system  of  public 
sewer  ventilation  totally  independent  of  the  ventilation 
to  be  provided  for  house-drains.  Moreover,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  the  rain-water  pipes,  during 
the  time  of  rainfall,  are  doing  duty  in  their  legitimate 
capacity,  consequently  at  such  times  they  naturally 
form  inefficient  ventilators,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
house  drainage. 

It  can  be  demonstrated  that  a  current  of  water 
passing  down  a  pipe  will  csLiry  air  with  it,  hence  rain- 
water pipes  cannot  be  used  with  any  degree  of  security 
to  discharge  air  from  a  sewer  or  drain  when  they  are 
carrying  only  moderate  quantities  of  rain-water.  This 
action  of  falling  water  is  shown  in  Mr.  Eogers  Field's 
syphon  flushing  apparatus,  already  referred  to  at  page 
295.  There  are  also  other  objections  to  the  use  of 
rain-water  pipes  terminating  under  the  eaves  of  a 
house  or  near  windows,  as  the  gases  which  may  be 
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discharged  at  certain  periods  will  certainly  find  their 
way  into  our  habitations.  Bain-water  pipes  terminating 
under  the  eaves  of  a  house  are  dangerous,  as  there  is 
usually  a  space  between  the  eaves  and  the  roof  com- 
municating with  the  interior  of  the  building ;  so  the 
sewer  gas  may  permeate  the  building,  and  its  enl 
effects  will  sooner  or  later  be  discovered. 

The  ventilation  of  sewers  by  means  of  shafts  com- 
municating with  the  crown  of  the  sewer,  and  termi- 
nating about  the  centre  of  the  roadway,  has  been  carried 
out  in  London  and  many  other  places.    In  the  opinion 
of  the  author  this  system  of  ventilating  public  sewerR, 
when  ventilators  are  provided  in  sufficient  number  and 
furnished  with  materials  for  absorbing  and  destroying 
the  escaping  gases,  is  decidedly  the  best  system  that 
can  be  adopted.    The  objection  raised  against  the  use 
of  simple  openings  into  the  sewer  is  that  deleterionB 
gases  escape  from  them,  and  are  left  to  take  their  own 
course  comparatively  uncontrolled*    In  combating  this 
objection  it   should  be    borne    in    mind    that  gases 
escaping  in  the  centres  of  roads  may  become  conside^ 
ably  diluted  before  they  can  arrive  at  the  footpath  or 
houses.     The  amount  of  dilution,  supposing  the  gas  to 
be  uniformly  distributed  through  the  atmosphere,  would 
be  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  distance  from  the 
point  of  discharge,*  and  dilution  means  in  this  matter 
Shafts  in  roads  something  morc  than  the  dilution  of  effect.     These 
open  ventilating  shafts  act,  at  certain  periods,  both  as 
up-cast  and  down-cast  shafts,  and  the  fact  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  they  can  be  made  as  efficient  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  ventilating  shafts  as  the  lofty 
shafts   which   have  been   before  referred  to,  and  at 
considerably  less  expense.     The  efficiency  of  a  shaft 
is  proportionate  to  the  square  root  of    its  height; 
consequently  short  shafts  of  larger  area  may  be  made 
quite  as  effective  as  smaller  shafts  of  greater  altitude. 
For  example,  take  the  case  of  a  simple  shaft  termi- 

♦  Vide  p.  359. 
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Hating  in  the  centre  of  a  roadway,  the  sewer  being 
9  feet  deep.  Now  such  a  shafts  theoretically^  if  made 
three  times  the  area  of  a  shaft  81  feet  high,  would  be 
quite  as  eflScient;  while  in  practice  the  low  shaft 
would  be  the  more  efficient,  as  there  would  be  less 
friction.  Moreover,  less  pressure  will  be  exercised 
throughout  a  system  of  sewerage  where  ventilation 
takes  place  through  low  instead  of  high  shafts.  It 
may  be  here  noted  that  any  appliance,  such  as  a 
chimney  shaft  or  other  special  ventilating  shaft,  which 
is  intended  continuously  to  withdraw  currents  of  air 
from  the  sewers,  apart  from  its  insufficiency  as  a  venti-  Principle  of 
later,  is  bad  in  principle,  for  the  fluctuation  in  the  flow  ^^Jj^^g^ff^ 
through  sewers,  causing  the  dilatation  and  condensa-  sewer  gas  bad. 
tion  of  the  air,  brings  into  play  forces  far  exceeding 
the  power  created  by  the  ordinary  draught  of  any 
chimney  or  shaft,  even  when  aided  by  the  heat  of  a 
furnace,  so  that  despite  the  influence  of  these  shafts, 
when  air  is  being  naturally  expelled  from  the  sewers 
all  openings  would  discharge  it,  and  when  drawn 
in  (if  other  openings  were  not  provided)  a  current 
would  be  created  down  the  chimney  or  shaft  into  the 
«ewers.  What  therefore  would  come  of  such  proposi- 
tions as  those  of  Mr.  Spence  *  and  others,  who  advise  us 
that  the  drains  and  chimneys  of  our  houses  ought  to  be 
combined  in  one  system,  if  at  any  moment  we  should 
be  Uable  to  an  influx  of  sewer  air  and  smoke  into  our 
houses?  But  apart  from  this  grave  objection,  even  if 
the  combination  could  be  made  successful  so  far  as  our 
houses  are  concerned,  the  atmosphere  of  the  sewers  Atmosphere  of 
would  be  such  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  send  ^^11^^^*^** 
men  into  them  when  they  required  repair,  alteration,  could  not 
or  the  removal  of  obstructions.  All  shafts  or  chimneys  *^  ^' 
of  every  description  when  used  for  the  ventilation  of 
sewers  must  be  looked  upon  as  haying  but  little  or  no 
power  in  themselves  to  produce  ventilation,  but  must 
be  considered  as  a  simple  extension  of  the  sewer  for 

•  Vide  p.  350. 
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fjEkcilitatiDg  the  discharge  of  noxious  matter  at  some 
convenient  point  where  it  will  be  harmless. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  consideied  in 

connection  with  the  ventilation  of  sewers  is  the  disposal 

of  the  sewer  air  in  an  innoxious  manner.    It  should  be 

observed,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  that  the  mere 

evidence  of  smell,  or  its  absence,  is  no  indication,  or 

otherwise,  of  danger.    Smelling  gases  may  be  harmlees, 

while  those  matters  which  are  most  pernicious  are 

usually  devoid  of  odour.    It  has  been  already  pointed 

out  that  the  great  safeguard  against  the  evil  effect  of 

sewer  air  is  dilution ;  *  only  allow  the  gas  to  combine 

with  sufficient  pure  air  and  it  is  harmless,   evcyi  if 

conveying  the  germs  of  disease.    Evidence  on  this 

point  is  very  conclusively  shown  by  reference  to  onr 

fever    hospitals,    as,    in    bygone    days,    when    ove^ 

crowded    and    ill-ventilated,    the    death-rate   among 

patients  and  attendants  was  awful  to  contemplate; 

since  these  institutions  have  been  provided  with  perfect 

ventilation,    disease    seldom   spreads — in  fact,  if  an 

attendant  contracts  disease,  it  is  looked  upon  as  sure 

evidence  that  the  ventilation  is  defective,  or  in  other 

words,  that  the  dilution  of  the  fever  poison  is  insufficient 

The  absorption  of  sewer  gas  by  different  substances 

has  been  proposed  at  various  times,  and  is  now  verj 

successfully  carried  out  in  practice.    It  is  well  known 

to  chemists  that  all  porous  substances  have,  more  or 

less,  the  power  of  condensing  gases  within  their  pores. 

Wood  charcoal,  as  an  absorber  of  sewer  gas,  is  decidedly 

the  most  efficient  and  the  cheapest  agent  that  has 

hitherto   been  used  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  or 

destroying  the  noxious  property  of  sewer  air. 

The  evil  of  unprotected  sewer  ventilators  has  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  sanitarians,  and  while  it  is 
true  that  dilution  may  remove  the  noxious  properties 
of  sewer  air,  it  is  often  demonstrated  in  practice  that 
there  are  times  when  currents  of  foul  air  escaping 

*  Vide  p.  356. 
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from  open  unprotected  sewer  ventilators  may  be  carried 
to  considerable  distances,  and  will  produce  very  baneful 
effects.    There  is,  moreover,  always  a  danger  in  some 
towns,  arising  &om  the  fact  that  children  will  play  over  Danger  to 
or  near  the  open  sewer  ventilators.    These  evils  have  <^**^**"^- 
been  very  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  SaKord. 
The  question  of  sewer  ventilation  in  Salford  has  received  Sewer  yenti- 
much  attention.    A  joint  Committee  of  Health  and  s*ifo^^ 
Building  Departments  of  the  Corporation  received  a  Dr.  Tatham's 
report  from  Dr.  Tatham,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  "P«^ 
of  the  borough,  in  which  ''he  explains  at  the  com- 
mencement that  his  inquiries  into  the  subject   have 
been  occasioned  by  serious  complaints  from  medical 
gentlemen   and    others,   that    the    practice    recently 
adopted  by  the  Corporation  of  opening  sewers  into  the 
narrower  streets  of  the  borough,  by  means  of  untrapped 
manholes,  had  been  followed  by  results  most  disastrous 
to  the  inhabitants  where  such  communications  existed. 
He  has  noticed  that  where  openings  have  been  made  odonr  from 
down  to  the  sewer  in  narrow  streets,  and  in  other  "nprotec^e** 

'  .  sewer 

confined  situations,  that  there  has  been  a  most  sicken-  ventilators. 
ing  odour ; "  and  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that ''  in  London, 
and  in  many  other  towns,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the 
wide  streets  of  Salford,  the  sewers  are  ventilated 
by  direct  openings  into  the  streets,  and  this  plan  is 
generally  considered  free  from  objection,  provided  that 
die  sewers  are  properly  constructed,  and  that  the 
streets  with  which  they  communicate  are  sufficiently 
wide.  In  all  other  cases,  viz.  in  confined  situations,  it 
is  clearly  the  duty  of  a  sanitary  authority  to  provide  for 
the  perfect  deodorization  of  the  sewer  air  before  permit- 
ting it  to  escape  into  the  streets ; "  and  he  further  adds, 
"  it  is  not  my  province,  nor  do  I  presume  to  decide  as  to 
which  is  the  best  form  of  charcoal  tray  for  the  trapping 
of  sewer  inlets ;  but  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  dt.  Tatiiam's 
that  certain  recent  modifications  of  it  have  proved  ^f ",;^rcoai"' 
effectual  in  obviating  the  defects  of  its  earlier  forms, 
and  that,  as  at  present  arranged,  charcoal  traps  are 
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effective  purifiers  of  fool  air.''  Dr.  Robert  Angus 
Smith  says,  in  his  book  on  'Air  and  Bain/  that  ''the 
ventilation  of  sewers  is,  in  many  cases,  very  important, 
— but  the  ventilation  is  of  course  not  a  pleasant  idea, 
because  the  gases  are  thrown  into  the  air,  and  when 
there,  we  scarcely  can  tell  what  they  will  do.  They 
become  diluted  certainly,  and  their  power  of  mischief 
diminished,  and  for  some  this  may  be  as  good  as 
destruction.  This  advantage  we  gain  by  ventilating 
directly  into  the  open  air.  It  is  the  least  of  two  eyils. 
To  remove  this  objection,  the  charcoal  filter  was 
invented  by  Dr.  Stenhouse ;  at  least  this  was  one  of 
its  applications,  and  it  is  certainly  a  great  step." 
Then  Dr.  Smith  says,  "  The  advantage  of  charcoal  as 
a  filter  is  peculiar ;  charcoal  not  merely  absorbs  gases 
and  vapours,  but  it  decomposes  thoroughly  some  of 
them,  and,  by  a  process  of  oxidation,  makes  the  most 
noxious  innocent.  It  may  be  said  to  go  on  for  ever,  at 
least  I  am  not  aware  that  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  found  any 
limits  in  time  to  its  work,  so  long  as  it  is  supplied  ¥nth 
air.  No  mere  mechanical  absorbent  has  this  advan- 
tage. A  greater  activity  was  found  when  the  charcoal 
was  platinized,  and  this  substance  is  peculiarly  Dr.  Sten- 
house's.  It  is  not,  however,  used  in  a  platinized  state 
in  large  quantities,  simply  because  it  is  too  expensive.*' 
Dr.  R.  A.  Smith  also  states,  "Wherever  charcoal, 
a  porous  body,  is  filled  with  one  gas  and  is  put  into 
another,  a  certain  amount  of  the  first  is  driven  out  with 
great  force ;  the  result  is  not  a  mere  mixture  taking  place 
quietly,  but  an  instant  forcible  diffusive  and  absorbent 
action."  Professor  Muspratt  says  that  "  the  absorbing 
powers  of  charcoal  are  so  great,  that  some  have  doubted 
whether  it  is  really  a  disinfectant.  This  opinion  has 
probably  arisen  from  imperfect  views  of  its  modvs 
operandi,  since  it  not  only  imbibes  and  destroys  all 
offensive  emanations,  and  oxidizes  many  of  the  products 
of  decomposition,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  reasonable 
ground  of  doubt  remaining  that  it  does  really  possess 
the  property  of  a  true  disinfectant,  acting  by  destroy- 
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ing   those   lethal    compounds   upon  which  infection 
depends."    A  piece  of  charcoal  placed  in  a  volume  of  Charcoal 
sewer  gas  will  absorb  that  gas.    It  is  not  necessary  for  parities  o?' 
the  gas  to  be  mechanically  brought  into  contact  with  ^^^^  *>>•• 
the  material,  but  just  as  the  loadstone  attracts  iron,  so 
charcoal  attracts  the  noxious  ingredients  of  sewer  air. 
Dr.  Yoelcker,  F.B.S.y  says  of  charcoal,  ^^  It  possesses  Professor 
the  power  not  only  of  absorbing  certain  smelling  gases  p^^^/"* 
— ^sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia — ^but  also  of  charcoal, 
destroying  the  gases  thus  absorbed ;  for  otherwise  its 
purifying  action  would  soon  be  greatly  impaired.    It  is 
Tory  porous,  and  its  pores  are  filled  with  condensed 
oxygen,  to  the  extent  of  eight  times  its  bulk.    We 
have  therefore  in  charcoal,  oxygen  gas  (which  supports 
combustion  or  lights  fires)  in  a  condensed  and  more 
active  condition  than  in  the  common  air  which  we 
breatha    Hence  it  is  that  organic  matter  in  contact 
with  charcoal  is  so  rapidly  destroyed.     The  beauty  of 
charcoal  is  that  the  destruction  takes  place  imper- 
ceptibly, and  that  its  power  of  burning  organic  matter 
is  continually  renewed  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
so  that  it  is  a  constant  carrier  of  atmospheric  oxygen  in 
a  condensed  state  in  its  pores.     The  oxygen  that  acts 
on  organic  matter  and  bums  it  up  is  speedily  replaced, 
and  the  process  goes  on  continually.    Hence  it  is  that 
a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  wood  or  peat  char- 
coal is  capable  of  destroying  a  very  large  quantity  of 
organic  matter." 

The  absorption  of  gas  by  different  varieties  of  char- 
coal is  given  in  Table  No.  59. 

Table  No.  59. — Compilsd  by  Db.  Stknhousb,  showing  the      Dr.  Stenhousa 
QuAUTiTT  of  Gas  in  Centimetbbb  absobbed  by  Half  a       oa  charcoal. 
Gramme  of  Chabcoal. 
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Professor  Liebig  says,  in  his  letters  on  chemistry, 
that  ^'  one  cubic  inch  of  beechwood  charcoal  oontams 
pores  equal  in  area  to  100  superficial  feet."  As  to  the 
efficiency  of  charcoal  for  ventilators,  Dr.  Stenhonse 
says,  "The  efficiency  of  the  charcoal  appears  neyer to 
diminish,  if  it  is  kept  dry,  and  its  pores  are  not  choked 
up  by  dust."  "  The  only  precautions  to  be  observed 
are,  that  while  the  filtera  shall  be  sheltered  from  rain 
and  moisture,  free  access  shall  be  given  to  the  air." 
He  also  says,  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  filters, 
"  T  should  prefer  using  two  or  more  thin  filters,  placed 
at  short  distances,  say  2  inches  from  each  other;  these 
thin  filters  disinfect  the  air  quite  as  efficiently  as  a 
single  thick  one."  Dr.  Letheby  recommended  charooal 
air-filters  as  being  the  cheapest  and  best,  as  well  as  the 
most  effective,  plan  for  dealing  with  noxious  exhalsr 
tions  from  sewers.  He  says  that  charcoal  has  the 
power  of  *^  absorbing  and  oxidizing  the  miasmata  of 
organic  decomposition,  when  with  atmospheric  air  they 
are  passed  over  it/'  The  charcoal  used  in  the  venti- 
lators of  the  city  sewers  has  been  examined,  and  in  the 
joint  Eeport  of  Colonel  Hayward  and  the  late  Dr. 
Letheby,  on  the  use  of  the  charcoal  ventilators,  it  is 
stated,  "Charcoal  from  the  ventilators  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  chemical  examination  after  having  been  in 
action  for  nine  to  twenty  months,  and  when  treated 
with  water  it  yields  abundance  of  alkaline  nitrate, 
showing  that  some  of  the  organic  miasmata  have  unde^ 
gone  complete  oxidation.  But  besides  these  com- 
pounds, others  are  present,  namely,  peculiar  alkaline 
salts,  which  indicate  the  fixation  not  only  of  ammonia) 
but  also  of  other  volatile  nitrogenous  bodies  which  are 
peculiar  to  organic  decomposition.  The  nature  of 
these  compounds  has  yet  to  be  determined,  for  all  that 
can  be  said  of  them  is,  that  they  have  a  remarkably 
bad  odour,  compounded  of  urine,  sewage,  bad  meat, 
ammonia,  and  stale  tobacco ;  attempts  have  been  made 
to  isolate  them,  but  without  success.    This,  however,  is 
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not  surprisiDg  when  we  consider  that  chemists  have 
hitherto  failed  to  separate  and  identify  the  miasmata  of 
organic  corruption."  In  the  same  Report  it  is  further 
stated  as  to  the  power  of  charcoal,  that  ^*  let  them,  how- 
ever, be  what  they  may,  either  physically  suspended 
organic  molecules,  or  complex  volatile  alkalies;  and 
be  the  morbific  agent  either  the  one  or  the  other,  there 
is  in  charcoal  a  perfect  means  of  arresting  and  oxidizing 
all  the  noxious  compounds  contained  in  these  gases. 
This  is  demonstrated  not  merely  by  their  absence  in 
the  sewer  air  which  has  passed  over  charcoal,  but  also 
by  the  presence  of  the  alkalies,  and  the  changed 
molecules  in  the  charcoal  itself." 

Dr.  Parkin,  in  his  work  on  "  Causation  of  Disease,"  *  ^:  firkin's 
says  of  charcoal  that  it  "  is  both  antiseptic  and  a  dis-  cLrcoai. 
infectant,  for  it  not  only  arrests  the  process  of  putre- 
faction, but  it  also  absorbs  and  neutralizes  the  gaseous 
products  of  decomposition."  Speaking  of  disinfectants 
more  generally,  he  says,  '*  All  these  substances,  although 
employed  for  that  special  object,  have,  like  the  two 
former  classes,  been  utterly  useless  in  preventing  or 
arresting  the  spread  of  epidemic  and  endemic  disease. 
There  is  one  exception,  however,  and  that  is  charcoal, 
which,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  does  possess  that 
property ; "  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  diffusion  of 
malaria  he  recommends  that  charcoal  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  that  it  should  "  be  spread  over  the  surface, 
so  as  to  absorb  the  gaseous  matter  at  the  moment  of 
its  extrication.  If  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  poison 
would  not  only  be  absorbed,  but  decomposed  and 
destroyed,  and  its  difi'usion  in  the  air  be  thus  effectually 
prevented."  Speaking  further  of  the  excellent  pro- 
perties of  charcoal,  the  same  writer  states,  "  As,  also, 
this  substance  possesses  the  property  of  combining 
with  all  septic  substances,  or  the  products  of  putre- 

*  '  OaoBatioii  and  Prevention  of  Disease,'  by  John  Parkin,  MJ).,  late 
Hedical  Inspector  for  Cholera  in  the  West  Indies.  London:  John 
ChnrchUl,  1859. 
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(action,  there  will   be   a   doable  adyantage  in 
employment  of  this  agent ;  it  would  neatnliae  the 
elements  of  disease,  and  destroy  the  offensive  odonis 
which  are  generally  given  out  at  the  same  time." 
From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  clear  that  chaiooal 
kept  dry  is  practically  a  most  efficient  material  for 
porifying  sewer  air,  as  it  is  not  only  a  disinfectant,  bat 
it  destroys  or  burns  up  the  noxious  gase^     Some 
doubts  may  arise  as  to  its  use  in  connection  with  sewer 
ventilators,  on  account  of  the  escaping  vapours  being 
highly  charged  with  moisture ;  therefore  on  this  poiat 
it  is  well  that  we  should  be  assured  that  the  moisture 
taken  up  from  the  sewer  air  aids  rather  than  impairs 
the  efficiency  of  charcoal.     In    a    paper  on  ''The 
Absorption  of  Mixed  Vapours  by  Charcoal,"  read  before 
the  Chemical  Society  on    the  20th  January,  1870, 
J.  Hunter,  Esq.,  M.A.,  gives  the  results  of  experiments 
with  charcoal  and  moist  vapours.    These  experim^ts 
show  that  if  charcoal  is  introduced  into  a  mixed  vapoor, 
the  vapour  '^  which  is  nearest  to  its  point  of  condensa- 
tion is  first  absorbed,  and  this  in  its  condensed  state  in 
the  pores  of  the  charcoal  aids  the  absorption  of  the 
other  vapour.    According  to  this  view  a  succession  of 
condensations  is  going  on.    The  theory  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  experiments  with  a  mixture  of  water 
vapoiu*  and  ammonia  gas  (obtained  by  heating  an 
aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  of  specific  gravity  0*88), 
when  the  mixture  is  much  more  largely  absorbed  than 
either  the  gas  or  vapour  separately."    "  The  mean  of  a 
set  of  experiments  made  at  100°  and  a  mean  pressnre 
706  •2mm.  was  316*6  volumes  of  the  mixture  absorbed 
by  one  volume  of  charcoal."    These  experiments  con- 
firm our  faith  in  charcoal  as  an  absorbent  of  sewer  gas, 
for  they  prove  that  the  vapour  of  water,  when  near  the 
point  of  condensation,  as  is  the  case  with  sewer  air, 
instead  of  being  prejudicial,  greatly  assists  the  absorb- 
ing power  of  the  charcoal. 

It  should  be  here  mentioned  that,  when  Dr.  Frank* 
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land  was  experimenting  with  acidulated  lithic  chloride 
and  marble,  he  says,  "  In  some  of  my  earlier  experi-  Dr.  Frank- 
ments,  I  had  noticed  that  the  suspended  particles  in  a  ^°n^*  «»?«"- 
current  of  air  were  diminished  in  number,  or  some- 
times altogether  removed,  when  the  current  had  to 
pass  a  right-angled  bend  in  a  tube;  and  it  therefore 
appeared  to  me  not  unlikely  that  a  stratum  of  small 
fragments  of  charcoal  would  arrest  them.    This  sur- 
mise, however,  did  not  prove  to  be  correct;  for  the 
particles  of  lithic  chloride  solution  suspended  in  air, 
when  the  latter  was  moving  very  slowly,  passed  easily 
through  a  stratum  2  iuches  thick,  composed  of  frag^  Dr.  Frank- 
ments  of  charcoal  vaiying  in  size  from  J  to  1  cubic  mentsshow** 
inch,  and  even  when  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  was  ^^»*  charcoal 

does  not 

increased  to  5  inches,  the  particles  still  came  through,  obstmct 
although  in  greatly  diminished  numbers."  In  this  ^^'^tiiation. 
case  the  substances  presented  to  the  charcoal  are  of 
mineral  origin,  therefore  charcoal  could  not  exercise  its 
peculiar  property  of  absorbing  and  destroying  them,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  organic  vapours.  In  this 
instance,  it  was  simply  the  mechanical  effect  of  the 
charcoal  as  a  filter  that  was  brought  into  operation, 
and  the  experiment  shows  that  even  charcoal  in  mass, 
under  such  circumstances  as  here  shown,  does  not  so 
materially  interfere  with  the  escaping  air  as  has  been 
generally  supposed. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Miller,  F.R.S.,  made  a  number  of  experi-  Experiment  by 

.  Dr.  W.  A. 

ments  on  some  of  the  metropolitan  sewers,  in  order  to  Miiier,  F.RJ3., 
ascertain    to   what    extent    charcoal    trays    impeded  ^J^^^^^.^ 
ventilation,  and  how  frequently  the  charcoal  required  sewen. 
to    be    renewed.     Considerable    difficulties    arose    in 
properly  ascertaining  how  charcoal,  when  used  as  in 
this  case  in  trays  in  mass  so  as  to  completely  fill  the 
ventilator,  acted  in  retarding  natural  ventilation,  as  so 
many  sources  of  error  might  arise.    In  Park  Street 
sewer  the  average  current  of  air  without  charcoal  in 
the  ventilator,  the  ventilators  beiug  located  about  150 
yards  apart,  was  4254  feet  per  hour,  and  after  the 
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introduction  of  the  charcoa],  the  average  velocity  of 
the  current  of  one  set  of  experiments  gave  3263  feet 
per  hour,  and  another  set  gave  2005  feet  per  hour. 
Dr.  Miller  said,  **It  was  ascertained  by  direct  trial 
that  air  passed  freely  through  the  charcoal  in  the 
trays,  but  no  sewer  odour  was  ever  perceived  in  the 
escaping  air;  though  if  the  box  of  charcoal  were 
purposely  removed  from  the  ventilating  shaft,  an 
immediate  and  powerful  odour  of  sewage  was  observed. 
The  charcoal,  therefore,  did  its  work  in  absorbing  the 
offensive  products."  Samples  of  air  collected  from 
Park  Street  sewer,  both  before  and  after  the  use  of 
charcoal  in  ventilators,  the  average  of  eighteen  experi- 
ments, gave  •  106  parts  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  while 
open  air  gave  '040  per  cent.  The  oxygen  in  sewer 
air  was  20*71,  and  in  open  air  20 '96.  After  the 
introduction  of  charcoal,  the  carbonic  acid  was  'ISS, 
and  of  oxygen  20*79,  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being 
present.  Another  experiment  with  a  foul  sewer- 
Great  Smith  Street  sewer — which  was  also  a  tide- 
locked  sewer,  and  had  not  so  great  a  number  of  venti- 
lators as  in  the  former  example,  the  distances  in  this 
case  of  the  ventilators  varying  from  223  to  730  yards 
apart,  before  charcoal  was  introduced  into  the  venti- 
lators the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  found  was  '307 
per  cent.,  and  after  the  introduction  '251  per  cent 
The  diminution  in  the  amount  was  ascribed  to  the  fJl 
in  the  temperature,  as  it  was  found,  in  the  course  of 
these  experiments,  that  as  the  temperature  declined, 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  also  diminished.  In  this 
foul  sewer  it  was  found  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen, 
after  the  introduction  of  the  charcoal,  was  20*7  per 
cent. 

With  reference  to  the  durability  of  charcoal  *  in  the 
ventilators,  Dr.  Miller  found  that  in  the  Park  Street 
sewer  it  was  used  for  nearly  six  months.  After  this 
time  **  it  contained  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of 
moisture,  but  appeared  as  though  dry  when  handled. 

♦  Vide  pp.  360,  381. 
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This  moisture  had  been  condensed  in  the  pores  of  the 
charcoal,  and  had  not  penetrated  the  box  from  the 
road.    One  hundred  parts  of  the  damp  charcoal  gave  Experiments  on 
off,  when  heated,  19-7  parts  of  water,  and  a  small  ^[^^''^''^ 
quantity  of  an  offensive  ammoniacal  liquid.    Nitrates  charcoal. 
were  also  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  products 
retained  by  the  charcoal."    In  the  case  of  the  charcoal 
from  Great  Smith  Street  sewer,  which  was  a  very  foul 
sewer,  with  but  few  ventilators,  after  it  had  been  in 
qge  about  ten  weeks,  ^'it  had  absorbed  37*2  per  cent, 
iiv  moisture,  and  the  water  which  was  distilled  off  had 
the  peculiar  odour  of  the  sewage  gases." 

Dr.  Miller  said  that  "  the  important  practical  con-  Opinion  of 
elusion  is  that  charcoal,  though  thus  saturated  with  ^•^»"«^- 
moisture,  does  not  obstruct  the  escape  of  air,  which  it 
still  effectually  purifies." 

Other  materials  have  been  proposed  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  abstraction  and  destruction  of  sewer 
gas ;  such,  for  example,  as  carbide  of  iron,  a  material  Carbide  of 
which  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  filtration  and  *''®°* 
purification  of  water,  and  of  which  Mr,  Spencer  (its 
inventor)  says,  it  is  an  extremely  useful  and  durable 
material  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  and  destroying 
foul  gases,  and  for  the  purification  of  air  generally,  and 
it  was  recommended  by  him  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  as  the  best  means  of  removing 
the  unpleasant  odours  from  the  air  supplied  to  those 
Houses. 

Lime  has  been  used  and  repeatedly  recommended  Lime. 
as  an  agent  for  neutralizing  or  purifying  the  gases 
escaping  from  sewers.  It  has  been  proposed  for  this 
purpose  on  account  of  its  having  proved  efficient  in 
purifying  ordinary  carburetted  hydrogen  as  used  for 
the  purpose  of  illumination.  It  is  difficult  of  appli- 
cation to  sewers,  and  will  not  prove  so  successful  as 
charcoal. 

Chlorine  gas  has  also  been  proposed  as  a  means  of  Chlorine  gas. 
destroying  the  noxious  property  of  the  gases  which 
escape    at    the  ventilators  provided  for  the  sewers. 
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Various  modes  have  been  suggested  for  liberating  this 
gas ;  as,  for  example,  by  the  use  of  common  salt  and 
nitric  acid,  or  by  placing  materials  rich  in  chlorine, 
such  as  chloride  of  lime,  in  trays,  from  which  the 
chlorine  would  slowly  evaporate  into  the  surrounding 
air.  Sulphurous  acid  has  been  proposed  in  connection 
with  the  deodorization  or  oxidation  of  sewer  air,  and 
experiments  have  been  made  with  it  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  The  results  of  these  experi- 
ments, so  far  as  they  are  known,  are  given  in  a  Bepoii 
of  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  C.B.,  from  which  the  following 
quotations  are  taken: — '^At  the  suggestion  of  Hr. 
Cook,  the  member  for  the  Poplar  district,  I  have  been 
for  some  time  past  engaged  in  trying  experiments 
upon  the  deodorization  of  the  foul  effluvium  from  the 
sewers  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  experiments 
were  carried  out  in  Northumberland  Street,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Euston  Boad  with  the  Tottenham 
Court  Boad.  Near  the  bottom  of  and  within  the  shaft, 
at  a  point  a  little  above  the  crown  of  the  sewer,  poicns 
earthenware  pipes  were  placed  horizontally  on  the  fonr 
sides,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  tube  7  feet  6  inches  long 
and  2  inches  in  the  clear  diameter.  From  thence  an  inch 
leaden  pipe  was  continued  upwards  for  a  height  of 
about  5  feet  6  inches,  at  which  point  it  was  connected 
with  a  glazed  stoneware  jar  capable  of  holding  about  one 
gallon.  The  tube  was  then  filled  with  sulphurous  acid, 
and  the  pressure  maintained  therein  by  always  keeping 
a  supply  of  liquid  in  the  jar.  By  this  means  the  acid 
was  kept  constantly  exuding  through  the  pores  of  the 
pipe  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  sewer  effluviuni 
as  it  ascended  in  the  shaft.  The  wet  evaporating  80^ 
face  presented  to  the  current  of  foul  air  by  the  enter 
surface  of  the  pipes  was  about  224  square  inches." 

**  The  mean  results  of  many  experiments,  made  under 
an  average  hydraulic  pressure  of  5  feet  10  inches,  showed 
a  consumption  of  less  than  2  lbs.  of  acid  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  1  •  040  in  twenty-four  hours."  "  So  far  as  the 
observations  have  gone,  this  agent,  whilst  in  action, 
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appears  to  have  neutralized  the  foul  smells."  ^^  Owing 
to  leakages  in  the  few  pipes  that  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  the  trial,  there  has  been  no  opportunity  for 
a  continuance  of  the  experiment  in  its  original  form, 
but  upright  porous  pipes  have  been  placed  in  this 
shaft,  and  in  two  other  air  shafts  in  Camden  Bead,  of 
which  complaints  had  recently  been  made,  and  these 
are  now  in  working  order." 

**  The  Messrs.  McDougall,  the  manufactuiing  chemists,  Measrs.  ^ 
have  introduced  a  modification  of  the  application  of  apparaus. ' 
sulphurous  acid,  as  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Cook,  and 
which  has  been  tried  in  an  air  shaft  in  Bobert  Street, 
Hampstead  Boad.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  stone- 
ware jar  containing  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  made  to 
drop  slowly  upon  a  shallow  tray  containing  a  solid 
base,  consisting,  I  believe,  chiefly  of  sulphite  of  limci 
which  results  in  the  liberation  of  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
to  the  action  of  which  the  ascending  gases  from  the 
sewer  are  exposed.  Difficulties,  however,  have  pre-  Difficnitiesof 
sented  themselves  in  the  working  of  this  arrangement,  gJJ^Miu^  **** 
as  the  proper,  or  uniform,  intermixture  of  the  two 
agents  has  not  yet  been  effected  for  any  lengthened 
period."  From  a  further  Report  as  to  the  experiments 
in  Tottenham  Court  Boad,  read  on  the  2l8t  of  January, 
1871,  the  following  is  taken: — **In  the  ventilating 
shaft  in  Tottenham  Court  Boad,  in  place  of  the  rect- 
angular pipes  laid  horizontally  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  (but  which  had  become  fractured),  a  length  of 
about  5  feet  6  inches  of  2-inch  porous  pipes  was  placed 
yertically  in  the  shaft,  and  connected  with  the  reservoir 
near  the  surface  of  the  roadway  which  had  been  used 
in  the  original  experiment.  This  was  kept  supplied 
with  acid,  and  the  result  of  twenty-seven  days*  con- 
tinuous working  gave  a  consumption  of  about  53  pints 
of  acid,  or  rather  less  than  a  quart  per  day."  "  At 
Bobert  Street  the  process  has  been  varied  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  strip  of  flannel,  which  is  placed  in  the 
shaft  under  the  stoneware  receiver  that  had  been  used 
in  the  former  experiment  with  the  solid  base  at  this 
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place,  and  by  means  of  a  stoneware  tap  the  acid  is 
regulated  to  drop  upon  the  flannel,  previoosly  moistened 
with  water.  The  results  of  thirty-eight  days'  working 
upon  this  system  showed  a  consumption  of  about  65 
pints  of  acid,  or  rather  less  than  1|  pint  per  day,  and 
in  this  case  also  the  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  there 
is  no  apparent  escape  of  effluvium  from  the  shaft" 

With  regard  to  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  ^*  it  first  deodorizes,  bat 
it  gives  off  its  oxygen  easily,  and  acts  as  an  oxidizer. 
It  also  acts  as  an  acid,  and  dissolyes  animal  matter. 
Its  action  is  complex ;  it  causes  coughing,  and  it  is  in 
great  quantities  injurious  to  the  lungs;  how  much  in 
small  quantities  it  is  not  known.    It  purifies  the  air 
from  putrid  matter,  destroying  that  when  in  a  state  of 
vapour,  as  it  destroys  putrid  and  living  bodies  dissolved 
or  in  a  liquid  state,  and  it  is  therefore  an  excellent 
fumigator.    How  much  it  brings  of  other  evils  is  an 
important  question.    It  alters  tlie  air  of  towns  entirely; 
every  coal-burning  town  is  compelled  to  breathe  it.'' 
This  gas,  if  present  in  excess,  when  escaping  from  a 
ventilator,  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  many  persons 
on  account  of  its  sulphurous  smell,  and  when  gas  is 
used  at  those  periods  of  the  day  when  there  are  in- 
currents  into  the  sewer  the  diffusion  of  a  large  quantity 
of  sulphurous  acid  gas  would  be  attended  with  great 
inconvenience  to  the  men  who  may  be  engaged  within 
the  sewers.    There  are  great  difficulties  in  applying 
the  proper  quantity  of  acid  to  manufacture  gas  for 
the  destruction  of  gas.     The  gas,  manufactured,  itself 
becomes  an  impurity  when  present  in  excess,  and  if 
not  present  in  sufficient  quantity  the  sewer  air  woold 
not  have  its  poisonous  properties  destroyed.    K  either 
sulphurous  acid  gas  nor  other  gases  have  proved  at 
present  so  efficient  as  charcoal,  when  properly  applied, 
and  moreover  they  are    attended   with   considerably 
greater  cost,  and  are  by  no  means  so  easy  of  applica- 
tion. 

A  spray  of  water  has  been   suggested   and    used 
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flXperimflDtally,   in    order    to    prevent    the   offensiTe  Hr.  c  R 
efflavia  eecaping  from   sewer  Tentilatore   in  London. 
Fig.  77  represents  a  section  of  the  Patent  ventilator  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Bnmbold. 


It  mnst  not  be  lost  siglit  of  that  the  only  way  in  which 
water  conld  act  in  a  ventilator  is :  Ist,  in  washing  the 
eewer  air,  and  probably  carrying  down  any  suspended 
matter ;  2udly,  by  absorbing  the  gaseous  matter  present ; 
3rd,   by  carrying  the  air  downwards,   or   preventing 
its  escape  at  a   particular  point.     In   this  case,   the  Principle  of 
sewer  air,  in  all  probability,  would  be  sweeter  for  being  ■''™T. 
washed,   bat  the  amount  of  foul   air  that  would   be 
absorbed  by  the  spray  of  water  would  be  insignificant, 
and  while  the  spray  will  carry  atmospheric  air  down 
with  iti  as  well  as  the  sewer  air,  and  so  produce 
dilution,    and    probably   some  oxidation,   it    is  very 
doubtfnl  if  a  system  of  this  kind  woald  act  if  nni- 
versally  adopted,  for  if  every  opening  into  a  sewer  U 
fitted  with  &n  appliance  for  carrying  the  sewer  air 
back  from  the  street  level,  what  is  to  become  of  it, 
especially  when  natural  forces  are  at  work  in  the 
sewers  to  expel  it  ?   It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  water  £T«t  o( 
in  falling  may  carry  down  comparatively  pure  air  into    '  '"'  *"'"■ 
the  sewage,  and  this  air  may  be  fouled  in  its  passage 
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through  the  sewagOi  so  that  when  it  escapes  from  tbe 
sewage  it  may  become  a  source  of  impurity  in  the  air 
of  the  sewers.* 

Under  certain  circumstances  the  ventilation  of  sewers 
cannot  be  properly  carried  out  unless  the  system  of 
sewers  has  been  constructed  with  special  reference  to 
their  ventilation.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  sewen 
may  act  as  chimneys,  so  that  warm  sewer  air  may  be 
transferred  by  the  sewers  from  the  lower  to  the  higber 
portions  of  the  system.  In  order  to  obviate  the  erils 
arising  from  the  transference  and  accumulation  of  firal 
air  in  the  higher  portion  of  a  sewered  district,  measoreB 
must  be  taken,  when  designing  a  system  of  sewers^  so  as 
to  ensure  the  discbarge  and  treatment  of  the  sewer  air 
as  &8t  as  it  arises  in  any  portion  of  the  system.  The 
mode  usually  adopted  of  preventing  the  transference  of 
sewer  gas  from  one  portion  of  a  district  to  another,  is 
to  take  a  small  portion  of  the  fall  at  every  manhole  or 
ventilator,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  step,  which  breaks  the 
sewer  into  short  lengths,  so  that  the  gas  found  in  one 
length  of  sewer  is  allowed  to  escape  at  the  upper 
portion  of  each  separate  section,  instead  of  traversing 
the  whole  length  of  the  sewers  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  points.  Figs.  78  and  79  illustrate  the  principle 
involved  in  the  system.  Fig.  78  represents  a  branch 
sewer  discharging  into  the  main  sewer  at  A.  This 
branch  sewer  may  be  of  indefinite  length,  and  is 
drawn  with  one  uninterrupted  fall,  therefore  the  gases 
generated  would  naturally  tend  to  ascend  towards  By 
or  be  driven  upwards  in  that  direction  by  any  increase 
in  the  flow  of  the  sewage  causing  the  sewer  air  to  be 
compressed.  If  a  ventilator  is  inserted  at  A,  and 
another  at  B,  there  are  certain  times  when  air  wonid 
enter  at  A  and  rush  up  the  sewer  to  B  with  a  velocity 
determinable  by  the  altitude  of  B  above  A,  and  even 
supposing  that  there  is  an  opening  midway  between  the 
two  points,  or  at  C,  the  gases  moving  from  A  in  the 

♦  Vide  p.  374. 
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direction  of  B,  baviiig  a  given  velocity,  are  moving  in 
the  same  plane  as  the  line  of  sewer,  therefore  they  may 
leap  across  the  opening  at  C  and  still  continue  to  ascend 
the  sewer  and  to  accumulate  in  the  neighboarhood  of  B. 


To  remedy  this  defect  and  prevent  the  undue  accumula- 
tion or  transfer  of  sewer  air,  the  sewers  are  broken  up 
into  a  series  of  steps,  as  shown  in  Fig.  79.  The  gases, 
therefore,  that  are  found  at  A  or  between  A  and  C  have 
a  tendency  to  be  discharged  at  C,  because  the  sewer 
2  c 
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Waterfalls  in 
sewen  lead  to 
discharge  of 
fonl  air. 


Reason  why 
some  Tentila- 
tors  offensiv?. 


Flap  valves 
used  in  connec- 
tion with  ven- 
tilation. 


Balance  valve. 


above  C  is  not  in  the  same  plane  as  the  sewer  below  C, 
and  the  gases,  conseqqently,  are  directed  ont  of  the  lind 
of  plane  in  which  they  were  travellings  and  are  neces- 
sarily compelled  to  escape  at  G. 

Steps  in  sewers  tend  to  break  up  the  system,  but  in  de- 
signing a  scheme  of  sewerage^the  steps  are  not  required 
to  be  great,  as  an  overfall  of  sewage  in  a  sewer  is  likely 
to  lead  to  the  discharge  of  fool  air  which  in  the  absence 
of  this  fall  would  not  take  place,  for  whenever  a  fall  of 
water  takes  place  air  is  dragged  by  the  induced  current 
into  the  liquid  below,  and  after  passing  into  the  liquid 
rises  again  to  the  surface  and  escapes,  just  as  when 
ale  or  beer  is  poured  into  a  glass,  the  falling  liquid 
carries  air  with  it  into  the*  glass,  which  rising  to 
the  top  forms  the  head  or  bubbles  that  appear  on  the 
surface.  Ventilators  in  which  there  is  a  step  or  an 
abrupt  fall  of  sewage  are  invariably  offenmye  unless 
they  are  effectually  protected  by  charooal  screeus, 
showing  that  the  air  which  is  carried  into  the  sewage 
and  afterwards  liberated  from  it  has  become  offensiYe, 
and  in  all  probability  is  carrying  particles  of  sewage 
with  it,  thus  confirming  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Frank- 
land  that  have  before  been  referred  to.* 

Other  provisions  are  also  necessary  sometimes  to  be 
made ;  as,  for  example,  lightly-balanced  hanging  valves, 
which  fill  the  upper  portion  of  the  sewer,  may  be  intro- 
duced with  advantage  to  prevent  a  direct  current  of 
air  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  districts.  This  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  80.  As  a  matter  of  precaution 
it  is  well,  when  sewers  are  constructed  with  steps,  that 
the  lower  end  of  each  section  should  be  provided  with 
a  flap  valve,  for  sometimes  the  combined  effect  of  the 
draught  caused  by  the  shaft  and  the  draught  caused  by 
the  upper  portion  of  the  sewer  may  be  such  as  to  lead 
the  gases  onward  up  the  sewer. 

In  Figs.  81  and  82  is  shown  a  new  balance  valve 
invented  by  the  author  and  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Henry  Doulton  and  Co.     Fig.  81   represents  a  front 

♦  Vide  p.  319. 
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elevation,  and  Fig.  82  is  a  Bection  of  the  Talre.  The  flip 
of  this  valve  is  hiuig  at  the  top  and  can  be  balanced  to 
any  degree  by  merely  BCrewing  in  or  ont  the  weighted 
spindle  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  flap.  The  advant^ 
of  this  valve,  as  compared  with  an  ordinary  Bhackle 
valve,  coDBiBta  in  the  fact  that  no  force   is  reqoiied 


to  open  it,  and  no 
lodgment  of  soUiis 
can  take  place  be- 
hind it,  for  the  valre 
may  always  bo  bo 
adjoBted   as  to  re- 
main open  at  the 
bottom,   when  the 
slightest  back  coT' 
rent  of  air  or  liquid  would  close  it.     In  the  case  of 
the  shackle  aod  tankard  valve,  of  conrse  there  is  alwap 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  fiap  to  be  moved  before  i* 
VentiUiion  of    will  open.     In  sewers  of  flat  inclination  the  author 

«wera  of  small    ,  .,  ,,         ,  ,  ,,,. 

E™ii«Dt.  has  introduced  chambers,  in  which  air  may  accnnw- 

late,  and  discharge  through  a  shaft  ascending  &wb 

the  upper  part  of  the  chamber,  as  illustrated  in  Figi 

83,  84,  and  85. 

Pig.  83  represents  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  tcd- 
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tilating  chamber  for  a  brick  aewer.  Fig,  84  the  trans- 
Terse  section  of  the  same,  and  Fig,  85  represents 
the  I<mg)tad)Dal  secticm  of  a  Teotilating  chamber  formed 


in  a  pipe  sewer.  In  this  case  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
chamber  are  formed  of  split  earthenware  pipes  covered 
with  concrete,  and  the  sides  are  constructed  of  brickwork. 
These  chambers  in  practice  are  found  equivalent  to  the 
tveahing  np  of  the  system  of  eewera  as  before  described. 
It  has  been  already  stated  that  charcoal  is  a  most 
valuable  and  efScient  agent  for  absorbing  sewer  air, 
therefore  no  system  of  sewer  ventilation  is  complete 
withoat  an  arrangement  for  containing  it.  Various 
Corma  of  charcoal  ventilators  have  from  time  to  time  Fonniofcbu> 
been  introdaced.  In  using  charcoal,  it  should,  however,  ^tiUto". 
be  bonte  in  mind  that  whenever  it  is  employed  it  should 
be  so  arranged  as  not  to  obstruct  natural  ventilation, 
and  it  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  for  it  loses  its 
power  if  it  gets  completely  saturated  with  water.  All 
those  ventilators  in  which  charcoal  is  placed  in  mass, 
so  as  to  completely  fill  the  aperture  provided  for  venti- 
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latlon  gieady  interfere  with  the  oatnral  TentilatioD 

of  the  sewers,  as  anyone  may  ascertain  for  themselvM 

if  they  will  but  make  a  single  experiment  with  u> 

Experimeiit  on    ordinary  bottle,   sach  as  is  used  in  experimests  on 

laUon.  ventilation.    The  experiment  is  illnatrated  in  Fig.  86, 


which  represents  a  wide-moathed  bottle  having  tw 
tubes  inserted  in  the  cork;    a  light  being  placed 
within  the  bottle,  a  current  of  air  is  set  up  down 
one  tube  and  up  tie  other,  as  shown  by  the  anowB. 
Now  if  a  perforated  tray  containing  a  thin  layer  d 
charcoal  is  placed  on  the  top  of  either  of  the  tnbe^ 
DriKhach  to     Ventilation  is  obstructed,  and  the  lighted  candle  soon 
11^  XS!^"i  ID  S*'®^  o"**    So  it  is  with  charcoal  used  in  mass  in  sewei 
'••'**•  ventilators.    Moreover,  charcoal  used  in  mass  is  li^e 

to  concrete  together,  and  the  pores  and  space  betffeen 
the  pieces  get  stopped  up  with  the  dust  blown  aitd 
drawn  into  the  open  ventilators,  so  that  in  couise  of 
time  the  way  through  the  charcoal  is  blocked,  and 
ventilation  completely  stopped.  Then  the  air  of  die 
sewers  is  corked  up,  and  may  acquire  such  a  d^ree  of 
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tension  as  to  be  attended  viith  inconvenience  if  not  with 
danger. 

The  alleged  evils  arising  from  the  choking  of  sewer 
ventilators  with  charcoal  have  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing into  disuse  this  most  valuable  material  for  destroying 
the  organic  compounds  of  sewer  air.  If  we  inquire  inquiry  into 
into  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  use  and  disuse  of  of  charcoal. 
charcoal  in  sewer  ventilators,  it  will  be  found  that  no 
town  that  did  once  use  charcoal  in  its  sewer  ventilators 
has  become  more  healthy  by  its  disuse ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  unprotected 
ventilators  may  be  the  source  of  disease.*  There 
is  not  any  town  that  does  not  use  charcoal  in  its 
ventilators,  in  which  the  ventilators  are  not  the  subject 
of  constant  complaint,  as  creating  a  nuisance.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  many  cases  charcoal  has  been 
reintroduced  into  some  of  the  sewer  ventilators,  in 
consequence  of  the  complaints  as  to  the  nuisance  and 
danger  of  the  unprotected  sewer  ventilators.  Experi- 
ence goes  to  prove  that  charcoal  ventilators  will  prevent 
any  nuisance  arising  from  an  open  sewer  ventilator.  Consequences 
During  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  at  Croydon,  in  removii^f 

1875  and  1876,  the  charcoal  was  removed  from  the  charcoal  from 

ventilators  at 

ventilators,  but  after  it  was  removed,  no  abatement  Croydon. 
occurred  in  the  fever,  which  continued  until  the 
springs  had  risen  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1876, 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  epidemic  dis- 
appear. The  experience  of  fever  again  at  the  usual 
period  in  the  rise  of  the  water  in  the  springs   in 

1876  and  1877,  shows  that  the  cause  is  not  in 
sewer  air ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  removal 
of  the  charcoal  from  the  sewer  ventilators,  Croydon 

has  not   been   more    healthy ;    in    fact,   there   have  increase  of 
been  a  greater  number  of   deaths  from   diphtheria,  cronpa"**" 
croup,  and  other  kindred  diseases  in  the  district  since  Croydon. 
the  charcoal  was  removed  from  the  ventilators  than  was 
ever  known  at  any  previous  period.    Table  No.  60 
shows  this  very  clearly,  and  this  increased  death  rate 

♦  Vide  p.  359. 
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Table  No.  60. — Showing  the  Deaths  from  Diphthsbia  ud 
Cboup  in  Gbotdon  between  the  years  1869  and  1877. 


Complaints  of 
nuisance  at 
Grojdon. 


Sir  J.  W. 
Bazalgette's 
recommenda- 
tion of  char- 
coal in  sewer 
ventilators. 


To  get  full 
benefit  all  the 
ventilators 
must  be 
supplied  with 
it. 


Estimated 

No.  of 

Diphttierla 

No.  of 

Gronp 
Death  Kate 

Year. 

Population 

Deaths  from 

Death  Bate 

Deaths  from 

of  District. 

Diphtheria. 

per  1000. 

Groap. 

perlOOH 

1869 

51,755 

5 

•096 

11 

•212 

1870 

54,075 

8 

055 

9 

•166 

1871 

55,663 

0 

000 

5 

•089 

1872 

56,356 

4 

070 

2 

•035 

1873 

57.099 

8 

141 

12 

•210 

1874 

60,792 

4 

065 

13 

•218 

1875 

63,000 

7 

111 

5 

•079 

1876 

64,500 

26 

403 

19 

•294 

1877 

66,000 

43 

•6W 

24 

•363 

from  these  diseases  has  been  combined  with  a  greater 
number  of  complaints  of  ^e  nuisance  of  the  open 
ventilators.  In  fact,  since  the  removal  of  the  charcoal 
more  complaints  have  been  made  in  a  single  week  of 
the  nuisance  of  ventilators  than  occurred  in  the  whole 
previous  ten  years,  during  which  time  the  charcoal  was 
in  use.  Here  then  we  see  nuisance  increased,  and  no 
sanitary  benefit  accruing,  simply  because  somebody  has 
said  that  charcoal,  however  good  in  itself,  impedes  venti- 
lation, and  the  consequence  has  been  that,  at  Croydon 
as  elsewhere,  charcoal  has  again  been  put  into  some  of 
the  ventilators  complained  of  as  creating  a  nuisance, 
as  the  only  means  of  remedying  the  evil.  Sir  J.  W. 
Bazalgette,  in  his  Report  on  the  Ventilation  of  the 
Sewers  of  London,  stated  that  "  the  experiments  already 
made  appear  to  me  to  have  given  results  sufficiently 
favourable  to  warrant  my  recommending  that  charcoal 
ventilators  be  fitted  to  such  ventilating  shafts  as  may 
be  the  source  of  annoyance."  It  ought  here  to  be 
observed  that  the  full  benefit  of  charcoal  cannot  be 
secured  unless  all  the  ventilators  are  filled  with  it,  as 

• 

the  eflfect  of  air  passing  over  charcoal  into  the  sewer  w 
to  carry  with  it  an  increase  of  oxygen  in  a  nascent 
form,  ready  to  oxidize  the  oxidizable  matter  present 
in  the  air  of  the  sewer.  If,  however,  air  can  enter 
the  sewers  witliout  passing  over  the  charcoal,  tie 
efiect  charcoal   produces  on  the  entering  air  is  not 
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seemed.    Moreoyer,  the  in-currents  of  air  into  a  sewer  influence  of 
over  the  charcoal  freshen  the  material,  and  thus  se-  Jhewwer"^ 
cure  its  constant  activity ;  if  any  air  enter  the  sewers  onthechar- 
at  openings  other  than  those  protected  with  charcoal, 
the  revivifying  of  the  charcoal  itself  is  not  so  readily 
or  perfectly  secured.     In  the  construction  of  all  sewer 
ventilators  provision  should  be  made  for  dealing  with 
surface  water,  rainfall,  and  the  water  produced  by  the  Charcoal  u 
condensation  of  moist  vapour.     So  long  as  charcoal  is  g^J[ng  ^^l 
brought  into  contact  with  the  moist  air  of  sewers  it  will 
retain  its  efficiency,  but  the  moment  it  becomes  com- 
pletely saturated   with   water  the  condensed  oxygen 
within  its  pores  is  driven  out,  and  it  ceases  to  absorb  or 
destroy  the  noxious  gases.    Wherever  ventilators  are 
placed  in  the  surface  of  streets  (as  all  streets  have, 
more  or  less,  a  fall  longitudinally),  in  time  of  rain  the 
ventilator  often  becomes  the  receptacle  for  the  water 
flowing  from  a  yery  large  area;  as  for  example,  the 
water  flowing  downhill  (especially  in  the  case  of  a  mac- 
adamized road)  follows  the  ruts  made  by  carriage  wheels, 
which  if  not  allowed  a  free  point  of  escape  into  the 
sewers  would  soon  fill  the  receptacle  provided  for  it,  and 
then  overflow  and  destroy  the  charcoal.    Lieut.-Colonel  Duration  of 
Haywood  and  the  late  Dr.  Letheby  stated,  in  their  teprdrl.*^ 
Report  to  the  City  authorities,  that  **  if  the  situation  of 
the  ventilators  could  be  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the 
charcoal  dry,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  require 
renewal  more  frequently  than  once  a  year,*  but  under 
existing  circumstances  many  of  them   require  to  be  Modeofpre- 
changed  not  less  than  once  a  month."    It  has  been  ^arfrom^wet. 
proposed  to  prevent  the  water  entering  the  ventilators 
by  raising  them  above  the  general  level  of  the  road, 
but  this  plan  is  attended  with  inconvenience,  and  only 
partially  meets  the  difficulty.    Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  get  rid  of  this  water  without  injuring  the 
charcoal,  but  most  of  such  attempts  have  not  been  very 
successful,  as  the  channel  provided  for  the  escape  of  the 
water  also  allows  of  the  escape  of  the  sewer  air,  or  it  is 

♦  Vide,  pp.  360,  366. 
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liable  to  get  stopped  up,  and  then  the  charcoal  it 
destroyed  by  the  overflow,  jnst  as  if  no  channel  bad 
been  provided  for  ite  escape.  In  the  raitilator  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  87  the  charcoal  is  placed  in  trays  whicli 


l^gggMreji 

^p 

"■7m 

i 

[ 

/^              J 

P 

ObjscUoDi  to     completely  fill  the  shaft  of  the  manhole.    The  intio- 
cWcoai  duction  of  trays  of  charcoal  into  manholes,  as  here 

T*ntiUtori.  illustrated,  is  objectionable ;  the  charcoal  being  placed 
in  mass  interferes  with  the  nataral  ventilation ;  esfe- 
cially  when  the  pores  get  clogged  with  dust  or  dirt 
drawn  in  from  the  street.  Moreover,  as  these  tiaya 
cannot  be  made  to  fit  tightly  round  the  sides  of  tbe 
manhole,  sewer  gases  may  pass  without  being  brought 
into  contact  with  the  materials  used  for  its  destruction. 
This  plan  is  also  attended  with  much  additional  labonr 
in  renewing  the  material,  or  removing  the  trays  from 
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the  nuohole  when  men  are  required  to  enter  the  sewers. 
Fig.  88  shows  a  mode  in  which  the  charcoal  is  arranged 
vattically;  it  is  still  used  in  mass.    The  objection  to  Efbctafohar- 


vertical  trays,  unless  jammed  in  its  position  so  tightly 
as  to  obstnict  nataral  ventilation,  in  course  of  time  it 
settles  down,  leaving  an  aperture  over  it  by  which  the 
gases  may  escape  without  coming  into  contact  with  it. 
The  use  of  a  single  vertical  tray  will  also  allow  gas  to 
escape  at  the  sides,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  to 
render  them  air-tight.  In  the  ventilator  illustrated  in 
Fig.  87  provision  has  been  made  for  getting  rid  of  the 
water  by  collecting  it  in  a  chamber  W,  which  is  intended 
to  be  discharged  at  the  bottom,  when  full,  by  hand  labour. 
In  Fig.  88  any  water  entering  the  receptacle  W  is 


intended  to  filter  through  tho  filtering  medium  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  to  the  sewer,  but  though  such  a  filter 
as  this  is  at  first  very  porous,  admitting  of  the  escape 
of  gas,  in  the  coarse  of  time  it  becomes  choked  from 
the  sludge  entering  by  the  open  granting,  so  that  when 
a  lai^  amount  of  rainfall  is  passed  into  the  receptacle 
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it  doea  sot  flow  away,  bat  overflows  and  wets  the 

charcoal.    Fig.  89  illustrates  an  arrangement  adopted 

iiatropDiiUn     by  the  MstropolitaD  Board  of  Works  for  experiment^ 

iDtDui"ra"-     pnrposea    It  coneists  of  a  single  tray,  oontaining  char- 

utor.  gg(j  placed  over  a  vertical  pipe  leading  directly  from 


the  crown  of  the  sewer.     The  charcoal  in  this  case  is 
placed  in  mass,  and  no  provision  is  made  for  getting 
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rid  of  sm&ce  water.    FigB.  90  and  91  illastrato  the 
arrangement  adopted  in  some  of  the  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts for  the  ventilation  of  the  sewers.    Fig.  90  repre- 
sents the  system  adopted  in  the  City  sewers.    The  City  ttvm 
trays  containing  the  charcoal  do  not  fill  the  entire  tiUtor. 
aperture  of  the  ventilating  shaft,  but  are  laid  zig-zag, 
so  that  there  is  an  open  space  throngh  the  ventilator. 
This  arrangement  is  decidedly  superior  to  any  system  in 
which  the  charcoal  is  laid  in  mass,  as  an  opening  is  left 
communicating  with  the  atmosphere  on  one  side  and 
with  the  sewer  on  the  other.    The  charcoal  is  placed  in 
trays,  which  are  inserted  in  the  shaft  of  the  ventilator 
in  snch  a  position  that  the  gas  is  hronght  into  contact 
with  it,  while  no  pressure  can  be  exercised  in  expelling 
the  gases  from  the  sewers.     The  faolts  of  this  system  Faniti  oftht* 
are  that  the  ventilating  trays  cannot  be  made  to  fit  ""**  "*"' 
tightly  at  the  sides,  therefore  a  small  amount  of  gas 
can  escape  without  oxidation  by  the  sides  of  the  trays. 
The  dirt-box,  moreover,  is  so  small  that  in  times  of 
heavy  raio&ll  it  is  quite  inadequate,  and  speedily  gets 
filled    with    water,   which,    overflowing,   destroys   the 
charcoal.    The  author,  having  used  this  description  uth«ir*. 
of  ventilator  very  extensively,  and  finding  that  the  l"^^j'**"°" 


charcoa]  so  speedily  got  destroyed,  introduced  an  im 
provement  upon  it,  which  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  92,  93, 
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and  94.*    Tbe  improToment  coDsisto  of  an  anange- 
D««rtptioi.  rf    j^gjjj  (jy  ^jjjpjj  ^|jg  ^^jgj.^  ^^j.  gjjjjjg  jjjg  dirt-box,  cao 

Tintiiator.        be  p&SBod  away  to  the  sewers  in  snch  a  nuuiQer  as  out 
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to  destroy  the  charcoal,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
channel  for  the  escape  of  the  water  is  so  formed  as  to 

,  BaokBide,  London,  rappliw  tbMa 
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preTfint  the  escape  of  the  gas  without  its  being  brought 
into  contact  vrith  the  charcoal.  Fig.  92  represents  a 
section  through  the  improved  ventilator,  d  is  the 
dirt-box,  t  the  trays  containing  the  charcoal,  A  the 
handle,  by  which  the  trays  are  raised  or  lowered  when 
required,  e  is  the  cover  of  the  ventilator,  g  the  grating 
by  which  the  air  escapes,  o  is  the  month  of  the  over- 
flow in  the  dirt-box  for  receiving  any  Borplus  of  water, 
s  the  troughs  for  conveying  the  water  away;  they 
are  arranged  outside  the  ventilator,  and  are  open  to 
(he  underside  of  the  trays  of  charcoal,  as  shown  in  the 
longitudinal  section  Fig.  93.  Any  water  entering  by 
the  opening  o  follows  the  direction  of  the  arrows  shown 
in  Fig.  92,  and  so  completely  changes  its  direction  that 
any  gas  entering  the  channel,  in  obedience  to  natural 
laws,  must  eecape  into  the  ventilator  and  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  charcoal,  while  the  water  flows 
away  without  touching  the  charcoal.  Fig.  94  shows  the 
plan  of  the  ventilator  on  the  top. 
Fig.  95  represents  what  is  called  Brooke's  patent  Brookt'i 

•  1  m.  I  .    .  .  1    ■  ■  ■        .        T«DtlI»tOr. 

ventilator.     Xfae  charcoal  is  placed  in  mass  in  a  single 


tray  T,  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  ventilating  shaft 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  89.  No 
provision  is  made  for  getting  rid  of  any  water  which 
may  enter  the  open  ventilator,  which  is. left  to  soak 
away,  or  overflow  and  destroy  the  charcoal.  Messrs. 
Brooke  have  also  anotiier  form  of  ventilator,  which  is 
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used  in  combination  with  a  Btreet  gully,  and  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  96. 

p,o,  ge,  Mr.  A.  Jacob's  pop 

tent  charooal  aewer 
ventilator  is  repre- 
s^ted  in  Fig.  97. 

This  ventilator  is 
extremely  compact 
in  form,  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  osed 
in  combination  with 
a  manhole,  tbe  Char- 
cot arrangement 
fonning  part  of  the 
manhole  cover.  The 
charcoal  is  placed  in 
a  perforated  cylin- 
der in  mass.  The 
receptacle  for  the 
dnst^  dirt,  and  water 
is  very  small,  so  thftt 
the  apertures  pro- 
vided for  ventUa- 
tion  are  liable  to 
be  speedily  choked 
with  dost  or  mad, 
and  the  means  of 
disposing  of  the 
overflow  water  is  de- 
fective. The  over- 
Sow  water  in  this 
ventilator  is  in- 
tended to  be  got  rid 
of  by  small  syphon 
pipes  dipping  into 
the  dirt-box,  bnt 
as  these  pipes  will  get  speedily  choked  with  mod, 
or  may  be  frozen  op  in  winter,  they  will  soon  become 
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inoperative,  and  in  the  sammer,  shoald  the  dirt-lxa 
be  emptied  and  the  ventilator  is  not  kept  filled  with 
water  to  seal  the  syphons,  sewer  gas  will  escape  bj 
them  witboat  coining  in  contact  with  the  cbarcoaL 
In  Fig.  98    ia    represented  Harrison's   patent  char-  HutUod'i 


coal  ventilator.  The  arrangement  of  the  charcoal  in 
this  ventilator  is  similar  to  that  in  Fig.  88,  and 
the  observations  already  made  upon  that  form  of 
Tentilator  equally  apply  to  this  form.*  The  improve- 
ment in  this  ventilator  consists  of  a  movable  dirt^ 
•  Tidti  p.  SS3. 

2   D 
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box  D,  with  an  overflow  pipe  from  the  top  canied 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  muihole,  where  it  ib  nude 
to  dip  into  a  pool  of  sewage,  so  that  there  is  alwaji 
an  amount  of  sewage  equal  to  the  area  of  the  descend- 
ing pipe  which  is  open  to  the  street.     In  Fig.  99  it 


represented  Hildred's  patent  charcoal  aewer  ventilator. 
The  charcoal  in  this  ventilator  is  placed  in  tnass,' 
and  coHBequently  the  objections  to  the  use  of  charcoi 
ID  mass  which  have  already  been  pointed  out  eqoailf 
apply  to  this  form  of  Tentitator. 

The  overflow  water  from  the  streets  is  intended  to  be 
got  rid  of  by  means  of  the  syphon  trap  S.  It  baa 
already  been  pointed  out  in  considering  the  ventilator, 
Fig.  97,  that  syphons  are  not  to  he  depended  upon,  and 
if  the  syphon  arrangement  of  this' ventilator  did  oe^ 
block  up  with  mud,  or  was  not  frozen  up  in  winter,  io 
summer  it  would  become  unsealed  from  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  in  the  trap,  unless  it  was  constantly 
renewed. 

In  Fulton's  patent  charcoal  ventilator,  the  charcoal  is 

simply  placed  in  a  horizontal  tray  the  top  of  which  t^ 

•  Vide  p.  382. 
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coTeredy  the  cover  having  openings  at  the  side  to  let  Fulton's 
out  the  air,  which  prevents  the  water  and  dust  from  the  ^"^^er' 
street  falling  on  to  the  top  of  the  charcoal,  but  no  pro-  ▼entiktor. 
vision  is  made  to  carry  away  any  water  that  may  enter 
the  ventilator. 

The  imperfections  in  the  various  forms  of  charcoal  Latham's 
sewer  ventilators  which  have  been  brought  into  opera-  ^^^ator"^ 
tion  was  the  means  of  directing  the  author's  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  in  consequence  early  in  the  year 
1869  he  introduced  an  improved  form  of  charcoal  sewer 
ventilator,  which  has  been  very  generally  adopted  by  the 
first  sanitary  engineers  of  the  day,  and  which  is  free 
from  the  defects  which  have  been  pointed  out  in  respect 
to  other  ventilators.    The  simplicity  of  construction  of 
tUs  ventilator  and  its  economy  in  maintenance  are 
points  which  will  commend  it  to  the  reader's  attention.* 
The  action  of  this  ventilator  will  be  better  understood    * 
by  reference  to  Figs.  100,  101,  and  102. 

The  larger  sizes  combine  in  themselves  manhole- 
cover,  lamphole,  and  ventilator,  while  the  smaller  sizes 
fulfil  the  two  last  offices.  Each  of  the  large  ventilators 
consists  of  four  parts : — 

1st.  The  frame  a,  for  receiving  the  cover,  and  on  the  Description  of 
bottom  of  which  hangs  the  dirt-box  and  charcoal  venti-  ^«°**^****'*- 
later.    These  frames  may  be  made  either  circular  or 
square,  as  shown  in  Fig.  102 ;  the  square  form  is  best 
for  paved  streets  or  for  square  shafts,  the  circular  for 
macadamized  roads. 

2nd.  The  cover  <;,  the  centre  part  of  which  is  solid, 
so  as  to  form  an  efficient  cover  for  the  charcoal  and 
protect  it  from  rain  or  the  water  used  in  street  water- 
ing, g  is  the  open  grating  in  the  cover  by  which  air 
escapes  or  is  drawn  into  the  sewers.  The  openings  of 
this  grating  are  arranged  concentrically,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  102,  and  are  formed  with  the  aperture  wider  below 
than  at  the  street  level,  so  that  mud  is  not  likely  to 

*  Mx,   Al&ed   WiUiams,  64,    Bankside,  London,    supplies   these 
▼entflaton. 
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ftdbere,  or  if  it  does  ia  aoon  remored  and  falls  diiectly 
into  tlid  dirt-box  immediatelj  below  the  grating.  Fig, 
102  bIiowb  the  cover,  which  in  the  illustration  u  ihovB 


fiUed  ID  with  wooden  blocks  (placed  endways  of  the 
grain)  for  deadening  the  Boimd  and  giving  an  efficient 
foothold  for  horses.  The  covers,  however,  may  be  filled 
with  any  other  suitable  material,  such  as  stones  con' 
Crete,  or  asphalte. 
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3rd.  The  dirt-box  d  hangs  in  a  groove  m,  made  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  frame  a.  The  dirt-box  is  circular  on 
pUn,  and  the  groove  »  is  intended  to  be  filled  with 


fine  sand.  The  weight  of  the  dirt-box  and  ventilator 
presBing  into  the  sand  forms  a  gas-tight  joinL  h  h  are 
handles  attached  to  the  dirt-box  for  raising  or  lowering 
it  8  represents  an  open  spiral  trough  which  forms 
part  of  the  dirt-box,  and  which  is  used  for  conveying 
away  the  overflow  water  from  the  dirt-box  to  the 
eewer.  o  is  a  slot  in  the  side  of  the  dirt-box,  commu- 
nicating  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  spiral  trough, 
through  which  the  water  enters  the  trough. 

4th.  The  spiral  trays  t,  for  containing  the  charcoaL 
The  tray  is  shown  in  Fig.  101,  and  when  the  ventilator 
is  in  use  the  tray,  after  being  filled  with  charcoal,  is 
screwed  into  the  ventilator  over  the  spiral  trough  s,  by 
means  of  the  handle  h.  Each  tray  consists  of  a  central 
shaft  p,  which  is  square,  and  out  of  every  fiace  project 
arms  of  T-iron,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  at  b. 
Fig.  101.    These  arms  are  attached  at  the  extremities 
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Adyantagfli 

Latham's 

ventilator. 


of 


Action  of 
Latham's  ven- 
tilator. 


Arrangement 
of  charcoal. 


by  a  strip  of  iron  coiled  spirally,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
trays  is  filled  in  with  network.  The  arms  divide  the 
whole  tray  into  so  many  compartments  fcnr  retaining 
the  charcoaly  which  in  consequence  is^kept  in  position, 
or  otherwise  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  slide  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tray.  The  trays  are  usually  gal- 
vanized, to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the  sewer 
air. 

To  recapitulate  the  advantages  of  this  ventilator: 
1st.  That  should  the  charcoal  concrete  in  the  tray,  or  if 
its  pores  are  stopped  with  dust^  no  impediment  is 
offered  to  ventilation,  as  there  exists  a  free  communica- 
tion between  the  sewer  and  the  external  atmosphere. 
2nd.  That  the  charcoal  is  completely  protected  from 
rain  or  water  entering  the  ventilator  or  leaking  through 
the  joints  of  the  cover,  consequently  it  will  retain  its 
efficiency  for  a  long  period.  3rd.  That  the  passage 
provided  for  the  overflow  water  fix)m  the  dirt-box  is 
not  dependent  upon  traps  or  any  other  uncertain  device 
needing  assistance  to  maintain  it  in  perfect  working 
order.  4th.  The  escaping  vapours  are  all  brought  in 
contact  with  the  charcoal,  it  being  impossible  for  any 
to  escape  by  the  sides  of  the  tray  or  in  any  other 
way. 

The  action  of  the  ventilator  may  be  explained  as 
follows : — The  spiral  tray  having  been  filled  with  char- 
coal broken  the  size  of  filbert  nuts  and  screwed  into  the 
dirt-box,  and  the  cover  being  placed  in  position,  any 
mud  or  dust  passing  through  the  open  grating  will  fall 
directly  into  the  dirt-box.  Any  water  entering  at  the 
grating  would  first  fill  the  dirt-box,  but  when  it  had 
risen  as  high  as  the  slot  o,  communicating  with  the 
upper  portion  of  the  spiral  trough,  it  would  overflow  by 
this  chauuel  passing  under  the  trays  of  charcoal  to  the 
sewer.  The  gases  ascending  from  the  sewer,  in  obedience 
to  well-known  laws,  have  always  a  constant  tendency  to 
ascend,  and  as  the  charcoal  of  the  spiral  tray  is  laid  at 
an  angle  slightly  diverging  from  the  horizontal,  the 
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gases  impinge  upoa  the  charcoal  at  every  point  of  their 
ascent,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  103,  which 
shows  the  angle  at  which  the  charcoal  trays  are  placed ; 


Fig.  103. 


MM  Mi 


the  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the  gases  upon  the 
trays  of  charcoaL  Any  gases  ascending  by  the  spiral 
trough  for  conveying  away  the  overflow  water,  are 
brought  in  contact  with  the  charcoal  just  the  same  as  if 
they  ascended  by  any  other  part  of  the  apparatus.  In 
this  ventilator  if  the  trays  do  not  fit  tightly  at  the  side 
of  the  chamber  no  escape  of  gas  will  arise,  as  the  trough 
for  conveying  away  the  overflow  water  projects  into  the 
ventilator,  and  any  gas  escaping  by  the  side  of  the  tray 
will  be  thrown  against  the  projecting  trough  above,  and 
so  into  the  mass  of  charcoal.  The  circular  form  of  the 
passage  through  the  ventilator,  moreover,  causes  the 
gases  to  move  by  a  series  of  deflections,  all  of  which 
tend  to  bring  it  more  intimately  in  contact  with  the 
charcoal,  and  the  trays  all  being  perforated  there  is 
nothing  to  interfere  with  the  ready  absorption  of  the 
gas  by  the  charcoal.  An  advantage  of  this  ventilator 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  tray  of  charcoal  has  to  be 
screwed  into  the  ventilator,  and  consequently  it  cannot 
be  overfilled  so  as  to  obstruct  ventilation.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  the  larger  sizes  of  these 
ventilators  combine  a  manhole-cover,  lamphole,  and 
ventilator,  for  by  removing  the  cover  and  withdrawing 
the  charcoal  it  forms  a  lamphole;  by  further  with- 
drawing the  dirt-box  it  becomes  a  manhole.  The 
arrangement  of  having  each  part  separately  movable 
has  its  advantages,  as  the  charcoal  and  dirt  cannot 
get  mixed.    The  dirt-box  can  be  speedily  and  easily 
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charcoal  used. 


emptied  by  removing  and  capsizing  k.  The  appaiatns 
is  easily  fixed,  and  is  economical  in  cost,  as  a  much 
smaller  amount  of  brickwork  is  required  when  it  is 
nsed  in  connection  with  a  manhole  than  is  required  in 
some  other  forms  of  sewer  ventilator. 

The  number  of  ventilators  to  be  provided  for  the 
public  sewers  of  a  town  ought  to  bear  a  constant  ratio 
to  the  receiving  and  discharging  capacity  of  the  sewen. 
The  experience  of  the  author  goes  to  show  that  the  sum 
total  of  the  area  of  the  ventilating  gratings  should  equal 
the  discharging  capacity  of  the  sewers;  the  discharge 
from  the  ventilators  should  be  computed  as  taking 
place  under  a  pressure  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  head  of  water.  The  ventilators  should  be  placed 
closer  together  in  the  lower  parts  of  a  district^  and  the 
space  between  them  may  be  somewhat  increased  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  district.  In  no  case  in  which 
houses  are  connected  with  the  sewenr  should  the  dis- 
tance between  ventilators  be  more  than  200  yards. 

As  to  the  duration  of  the  charcoal  in  sewer  venti- 
latorSy  the  late  Dr.  Letheby  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Haywood 
considered  that  the  charcoal  would  last  for  twelve 
months  if  kept  perfectly  dry.*  In  the  author's  experi- 
ence,  its  duration  depends  upon  its  being  kept  dry,  and 
also  upon  the  work  it  has  to  perform.  One  ventilator 
cannot  be  expected  to  perform  the  work  that  should  be 
distributed  over  a  dozen,  and  a  ventilator  containing 
only  a  small  amount  of  charcoal  cannot  remain  efficient 
as  long  as  a  ventilator  containing  a  much  larger  bulk 
of  absorbing  material,  for  the  ultimate  power  of  the 
absorption  of  the  gas  by  the  charcoal  bears  a  constant 
ratio  to  the  volume  of  the  charcoal  in  use.  It  is  true 
wisdom  therefore  to  renew  the  charcoal  at  short  intervals 
of  a  month,  and  revive  it  by  rebuming,  rather  than 
allow  it  to  remain  so  long  in  the  ventilators  as  to  be 
practically  useless.  The  amount  of  charcoal  used  in 
different  kinds  of  ventilators  varies  very  considerably ; 

*  Vide  pp.  360,  366,  and  381. 
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for  example,  the  quantity  used  in  a  ventilator  similar 
to  those  shown  in  Figs.  91  and  92,  having  four  trays 
each  14  inches  by  5^  inches,  is  3^  lbs.  The  quantity 
used  in  the  author's  spiral  ventilator,  Fig.  100,  when 
combined  with  a  20-inch  manhole-cover,  is  6  lbs.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  a  system  of  char-  Cost  of  char- 
coal  ventilators  may  be  arrived  at  from  actual  experi-  ^*(Wdon.***'^ 
enoe  at  Croydon,  where  there  were,  in  the  year  ending 
the  25th  of  March,  1872, 562  public  charcoal  ventilators 
of  various  kinds  at  work,  and  which  were  maintained 
in  a  high  state  of  efficiency  by  having  the  charcoal 
renewed  every  month.  The  cost  of  tliese  ventilators, 
including  labour,  new  charcoal,  fuel  used  in  rebuming 
the  old  charcoal,  &c.,  was  4a.  1^.  per  ventilator  per 
annum,  or  the  whole  system  would  have  been  covered 
by  a  rate  of  one-tenth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound,  levied 
over  the  whole  district.  The  charcoal  was  renewed  at  Reburning  the 
CSzoydon  by  being  rebumt  in  a  set  of  iron  retorts,  at- 
mospheric air  being  excluded  during  the  process.  The 
escaping  vapours  are  led  away  from  the  retorts  by 
small  pipes  inserted  in  the  end  of  each  retort.  After 
red  heat  has  been  maintained  for  a  short  time,  the 
fires  are  allowed  to  die  out  and  the  whole  apparatus 
to  cool  before  the  charcoal  is  withdrawn  from  the  retorts. 

The  ventilation  of  house-drains  is  of  equal  importance  Ventilation  of 
to  that  of  the  ventilation  of  sewers,  for  reasons  that  ^«»*»«-<^'«- 
have  been  already  pointed  out  and  explained  in  Fig.  76, 
page  355.      Sewers  cannot    be  ventilated  efficiently 
through  house-drains,  and  on  the  other  hand  house- 
drains  cannot    be  ventilated  by  the    public  sewers. 
Every  branch  sewer  and  every  branch  drain  needs  its  Ventilation 
own  separate  and  distinct  ventilator.     From  the  obser-  ewy^hranch. 
vations  that  have  been  already  made  with  reference  to 
the  sealing  of  house-drains  in  periods  when  the  sewers 
are  gorged  with  sewage,  every  house-drain,  unless  venti- 
lated, becomes  a  hermetically  sealed  chamber,  and  every 
drop  of  water  entering  a  drain  under  such  conditions 
compresses  its  atmosphere  until  it  gains  such  a  degree 
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of  teosion  as  to  force  an  exit,  and  the  poiota  of  escape 
for  sewer  air  are  usually  ttie  weakest  traps,  which,  u 
a  general  rule,  are  always  found  in  the  interior  of  hoosu 
All  hinds  of  propoaitJons  have  been  made  for  tiia 
ventilation  of  houBe-<iraiDB  by  shafts  and  flues  of  Tarioiu 
descriptions,  including  up-cast  and  down-cast  shafts  as 
used  in  mine  ventilation,  but  as  the  effects  of  various 
kinds  of  shafts  have  already  been  considered  in  connec- 
tion nitU  the  ventilation  of  sewers,  it  ia  unnecessaijr 
again  to  consider  them.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  as  all  such  systems  fail  to  ventilate  eewers,  when 
applied  to  house-drains  the  fnilore  is  more  marked  and 
decisive,  as  tlie  forces  at  work  within  a  house-drain  are 
the  same  as  have  already  been  pointed  oot  as  at  work 
within  a  sewer,  but  are  much  jnore  violent  and  irregnbr 
in  their  action.  House-drains  are  liable  to  constant 
and  extreme  changes  of  temperature,  and  to  intermit- 
tent flow  through  them,  conditions  which  materially 
aSect  ventilation,  and  at  the  same  time  render  it 
indispensable  if  our  houses  are  to  be  ensured  against 
tlie  escape  of  sewer  air  into  them.  Notwithstanding 
the  reasons  that  have  been  given,  and  which  show  tlut 


house-drains  cannot  ventilate  sewers,  it  has  been  eeri- 
oasly  proposed  to  ventilate  house-drains  into  llw 
sewers.  Fig.  104  represents  a  form  of  trap  intended  to 
be  introduced  at  the  junction  of  a  house-drain  and 
sewer,  whereby  it  is  intended  that  the  sewage  should 
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flow  through  the  syphon  trap  S,  and  the  sewer  gas 

should  flow  from  the  house  drain  through  the  pipe  A 

into  the  sewer.     There  are  conditioDS,  as  the  inventors 

of  this  trap  declare,  when  a  current  of  air  may  take  place 

in  the  direction  intended ;  but  it  should  be  observed  that 

air  would  only  take  this  direction  when  forced ;  as  would 

be  the  case  in  a  hermetically  sealed  drain,  and  when  a 

volume  of  water  is  passed  into  it,  which,  by  increasing 

the  pressure  within  the  drain  causes  the  imprisoned  air 

to  acquire  sufficient  force  to  escape  by  this  passage  into 

the  sewer;  but  it  would  never  naturally  take  that 

direction.    On  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances  may  objections  to 

often  be  such  that  it  would  be  easier  for  the  air  to  force  a  J^f^^iiJo  ^^ 

trap  within  a  house  than  to  put  in  motion  a  descending  sewen. 

column  of  air ;  moreover,  what  is  to  become  of  such  a 

^stem  of  ventilation  as  this  when  the  sewers  are  flooded, 

and  when  both  the  house-drain  and  its  air  outlet  are 

sealed  with  water,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  76,  page  355  ? 

In  the  experience  of  the  author,  the  best  way  of  Best  mode  of 
ventilating  house-drains  is  the  true  Roman  type  of  houseiwL. 
carrying  up  ventilating  pipes  at  the  heads  of  the  drain 
and  it  branches.     Care  must  be  exercised  as  to  the 
selection  of  a  convenient  point  for  the  termination  of 
these  ventilating  pipes,  especially  in  those  cases  where 
they  are  not  fitted  with  a  charcoal  apparatus  for  absorb- 
ing or  destroying  the  noxious  properties  of  the  sewer 
air.  The  point  of  exit  should  neither  be  near  a  window.  Termination  of 
ventilator,  or  the  top  of  a  chimney,  as  there  are  at  p,w***°^ 
certain  periods  currents  of  air  at  these  points  into  the 
house,  so  that  if  the  point  of  discharge  is  permitted  to 
terminate  near  these  openings,  sewer  air  may  be  drawn 
into  our  habitations.     Great  care  should  also  be  exer-  Selection  of 
cised  in  the  selection  of  the  material  for  the  construction  ™ n\*iiating** 
of  ventilating  pipes,  and  for  forming  their  joints,  espe-  p»p«»- 
dally  in  cases  where  they  have  to  pass  through  the 
interior  of  houses,  for  it  must  never  be  lost  sight  of 
that  the  superior  temperature  of  the  air  of  a  house  has 
always  a  natural  tendency  to  favour  the  escape  of  sewer 
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Shafts  formed 
in  walls. 


Necessity  of 
ventilatiDg  all 
branches  of 
drains. 


Influence  of 
induced 
currents  and 
waves  of 
water. 


air  within  rather  than  without  the  house.  In  Plate  XE 
is  represented  the  section  of  a  house  with  its  arrange- 
ments for  drainage,  water  supply,  and  yentilation  d 
the  drains.  In  this  case  it  is  assumed  that  the  range  of 
water-closets  forms  the  head  of  the  house-drain,  and 
the  soil  pipe  Y  is  carried  up  and  forms  the  ventilating 
pipe,  which  may  terminate  above  the  eaves  of  the 
house  if  there  are  no  windows  near,  or  may  be  carried 
up  the  slope  of  the  roof  either  inside  or  outside  the 
building,  and  made  to  terminate  a  few  inches  above  the 
ridge  of  the  house.  Y^  shows  a  branch  ventilating  pipe 
communicating  with  the  main  ventilating  pipe  above 
the  upper  closet,  the  object  of  which  is  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  induced  current  created  by  the 
falling  water,  which  may  untrap  the  lower  closet  in  the 
absence  of  this  branch  ventilator. 

In  the  construction  of  new  houses,  the  shafts  for 
ventilating  the  drains  may  be  formed  within  the  walls 
of  the  house,  in  which  case  they  must  be  made  ai> 
tight,  and  should  be  lined  with  glazed  impervious  tubes 
securely  jointed.  YHiere  there  are  a  number  of  branches 
to  a  drain,  as  for  example.  Fig.  105,  A,B,  C,  andD 
represent  branches  communicating  with  one  common 
drain.  Yentilation  provided  at  the  head  of  the  drain, 
or  for  the  pipe  'A,  will  not  always  give  immunity  to 
the  other  branches,  and  for  safety,  all  these  branches 
should  be  ventilated  for  the  following  reasons: — Induced 
currents  will  untrap  all  branch  drains  not  provided  with 
ventilation ;  or  a  wave  or  succession  of  waves  of  water, 
as  shown  at  W,  Fig.  105,  has  the  effect,  as  it  moTes 
forward  down  the  drain,  to  compress  the  air  in  front 
of  the  wave  and  to  create  a  partial  vacuum  in  its  rear. 
The  eflect  of  the  wave  is  to  drive  the  air  up  the  branches 
in  its  front  and  to  draw  the  water  out  of  the  traps 
behind  it  as  it  moves  forward  down  the  drain.  If  * 
house  drain  at  any  time  runs  fuU  bore,  it  is  liable 
to  drain  in  succession  every  trap  on  the  branches 
A,  B,  0,  and  D,  unless  each  of  these  branches  has  been 
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rately  ventilated.  This  is  due  to  the  effect  of  an 
ced  oarrent.  This  action  of  moving  water  was  dis- 
red  in  the  year  1797,  by  M.  Venturi.  Fig.  106 
1  iUostration  taken  from  Ewbank's  Hydraulics,  in 

Fio.  105. 


Fia  106. 


$h  an  account  of  the  experiment  is  recorded  as 
»W8 : — "  The  cylindrical  tube  K  was  connected  to  a 
rvoir  of  water  D,  the  surface  being  32j^  inches  above 
»rifioe.  The  pipe  E  was  18  lines  in  diameter  and 
mg.  A  glass  tube  A  B  was  connected  to  its  upper 
ice  at  the  distance  of  8  lines  from  its  junction  with 
reservoir.  The  other  end  of  the  glass  tube  descended 
a  vessel  T,  containing  a  coloured  liquid.  When 
ir  flowed  through  E,  it  dragged  the  air  at  the  mouth 
le  glass  tube  with  it,  the  remaining  air  dilated,  and 
ly  the  whole  was  carried  out  with  the  effluent 
\Tf  and  the  coloured  liquid  rose  to  the  height  of 


Venturi'* 
txperiment. 
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Fio.  107. 


24  inches  in  A  B.  The  glass  tube  was  then  shortened 
to  about  22  inches,  when  the  contents  of  T  rose  up  and 
were  discharged  from  K." 

The  author  has  seen  an  arrangement  of  drains  in 
operation  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  107.  C  represents 

a  cistern  on  the  top  of  the 
house ;  0  is  the  overflow  pipe, 
which  is  movable,  so  that  at 
any  time  it  can  be  removed  to 
flush  the  drains  or  cleanse  the 
cistern.  The  effect  of  dis- 
charging the  contents  of  the 
cistern  has  been  to  effcctnallj 
unseal  the  traps  T  when  they 
have  not  been  ventilated,  and 
to  induce  a  current  of  air  to 
enter  by  these  traps  and  pass 
along  with  the  water,  and  so 
soon  as  the  flow  subsided  it 
left  the  traps  T  open,  and  the 
drain  in  free  communication 
with  the  house.  Such  an 
arrangement  as  here  illustrated 
should  never  be  used  except 
when  separate  ventilating  pipes 
are  inserted  at  the  top  of  the 
traps,  as  shown  by  the  pipes  A. 
If  ventilation  is  introduced  in 
this  way,  the  effect  of  the  in- 
duced current  still  remains,  bnt 
air  can  enter  the  drain,  and  the 
traps  will  remain  intact. 
It  is  not  always  sufficient  to  simply  ventilate  the 
pipe  at  the  top  by  carrying  it  up  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilation,  as  the  author  has  seen  a  case  in  Kensington, 
in  which  a  bucket  of  water  poured  into  a  housemaids 
sink,  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  house,  untrapped  four  similar 
sinks  below  on  the  same  line  of  pipe,  notwithstanding 
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that  the  soil  pipe  in  thtB  case  was  open  to  the  atmo- 
sphere at  its  upper  end.     It   is  not  generally  koown  ES«:t  of 
that  the  indaced  current  produced  in  a  small  sewer   '„^^i  jn 
having  a  steep  gradient  will  nnseal  the  traps  in  the  BmsllKwen 
contigaons  houses.     A  case  of  this  kind  was  brought  to 
the  author's  attention  by  Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  builder, 
of  fieckenham,  Kent,  which   occurred  at  Fox  Grove  Cu«st 
Road,  Beckenham.    In  this  case  a  12-inch  pipe  sewer,  ^'^^«'''""- 
without  veutitation,  ran  down  this  road,  which  has  a 
steep  gradient.     The  house,  in  which  the  traps  were 
usually  drained  every  time  of  heavy  rainfall,  was  located 
near  the  top  of  the  hill,  within  200  yarls  of  the  summit 
of  the  sewer,  at  a  point  -about  440  yards  below  the 
house  in  question.     A  surface-water  drain  joined  the 
sewer,  aud  after  the  jonetiou  tlie  sewer  continued  fur  a 
length  of  about  300  yards  to  its 
ontfnU.    A  few  gullies  were  con-  '°' 

nected  with  the  sewer,  but  these 
were  all  trapped.  After  the  sewer 
in  the  road  was  ventilated,  the 
effect  on  the  traps  of  the  house 
in  question  ceased. 

Charcoal  may  often  be  applied 
with  advantage  in  connection  with 
the  ventilating  pipes  of  sewers  and 
drains;  but  in  using  it,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  if  not  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  ventilating  pipe, 
it  most  be  protected  from  the 
moisture  which  at  some  periods 
of  the  year  will  condense  on  the 
sidea  of  the  pipe,  and  trickle  down 
and  wet  the  charcoal  so  as  to  de- 
stroy its  efGciency.  Ventilating 
pipes,  as  used  in  connection  with 
the  City  sewers,  have  been  fitted  with  an  apparatus  Ciiyw 
containing  charcoal,  which  is  placed  on  the  summit  of 
the  pipe,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  108. 
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This  arrangemeDt  u  good  if  the  trays  fit  the  eodooiig 
cylinder  tightly,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  gas  to  pass  by 
the  sides  of  the  traya ;  but  it  is  sometimes  inconveaieDt 
to  plaoe  an  appaiatoB  that  requires  attention  in  a 
position  which  i^  not  always  cosTeiiieat  of  access,  and 
on  this  account  the  author  has  applied  a  form  of  hii 
piral  ventilator  to  ventilating  pipe&  For  example, 
Fig.  109  represents  a  ventilator  which  may  be  placed 
Pra.  109, 


VmtilitiMi  te 

confined 

pl.«.. 


Chsrewl  Tsn- 
ti later  applied 
tboTt  grouDd 


at  the  head  of  a  drain  and  below  the  ground  level. 
The  lid  is  kept  tight  by  a  sand-tray,  from  which  a 
passage  is  provided  to  the  spiral  trongh  for  conveyiDg 
away  to  the  sewer  any  water  which  may  leak  through 
the  lid,  and  any  OMidensed  vapour  descending  the  ven- 
tilating pipe  also  flows  away  by  the  spiral  trough  to  the 
sewer.  This  form  of  ventilator*  should  be  used  for 
the  ventilation  of  sewers  in  courts,  alleys,  or  confined 
places,  for  if  from  mischance  the  charcoal  is  neglected, 
the  sewer  air  wonld  ascend  by  the  ventUating  pipe,  and 
be  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  without  cansing  any 
seiiouB  injnry  or  annoyance.  In  Fig.  110  is  represented 
Bnother  form  of  this  ventilator,  which  may  be  fixed  at 
any  intermediate  point  between  the  ground  line  and 
Banktdde,   Londoti,  supplies    thwe 
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the  top  of  the  ventilating  pipe.  If  this  form  of  appa- 
ratus is  fixed  near  a  window  or  other  opening,  it  may 
be  conveniently  got  at,  and  the  charcoal  renewed  from 


Pig.  110. 


Fig.  111. 


time  to  time  as  required. 
Fig.  Ill  represents  another  Charcoal  ven- 
form  of  the  same  description  ^^^**/*'^  ^^'^  ^P 
of  spiral  ventilator,  which 
is  applicable  to  the  summit 
of  a  pipe.  The  arrangement  of  this  ventilator  is  such 
that  the  projecting  worm  in  the  interior  of  the  appa- 
ratus prevents  any  gas  passing  by  the  side  of  the  tray 
and  so  escaping  contact  with  the  charcoal. 

The  number  and  size  of  ventilators  required  for  the  Number  and 
efficient  ventilation  of  a  house-drain  ought  to  be  equal  "ng^pil^for" 
to  the  discharging  capacity  of  the  house-drain  when  house-drains. 
working  imder  a  pressure  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  head  of  water.    As  a  rule,  the  number  and  size  of 
ventilating  pipes  now  in  use  are  too  few  and  small  for 
efficient  ventilation.    As  an  example,  from  Table  No. 
€2,  page  138,  a  six-inch  house-drain,  laid  at  an  inclina- 
tion of  1  in  50,  would  discharge  60  *  17  cubic  feet  per 
minute*    Now  a  3-inch  ventilating  pipe  50  feet  long, 
calculated  by  the  formula  given  at  page  337,  would 
cmly  discharge  27  *  06  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  so  that 

2  E 
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it  would  require  at  least  two  3-incli  ventilating  pipes 
each  50  feet  long  to  effectually  ventilate  this  drain. 

The  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  ventilating 
pipes  are  copper,  earthenware,  iron,  sdnc,  and  lead. 
Copper  is  a  good  materia!,  but  expensive.  Earthenware 
pipes  may  be  used  when  built  into  a  wall,  and  rendered 
air-tight,  but  if  applied  outside  a  house  they  are  enm- 
bersome  and  ill-looking,  and  detract  materially  from 
the  appearance  of  the  house.  Both  cast  and  wrought 
iron  are  used  with  advantage.  Enamelled  wrooght- 
iron  pipes  form  one  of  the  best  of  materials  to  be  used 
for  ventQating  pipes.  Cast  iron  is  also  a  good  material 
if  care  is  taken  in  the  jointing.  Zinc  is  very  extensively 
used  for  ventilating  pipes,  but  it  will  not  last  long,  as  it 
is  very  subject  to  decay;  it  therefore  should  not  be 
used  in  the  interior  of  a  house.  Lead  is  a  good  material 
and  is  very  durable.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  its 
use  that  it  is  not  brought  in  contact  with  lime,  or  it 
will  soon  become  honeycombed  and  lead  to  the  escape 
of  sewer  air.  All  ventilating  pipes  and  drains  should, 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  kept  out  of  the  interior  of  a 
house,  and  they  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  ex- 
amined at  any  time.  All  soil  and  ventilating  pipes  fixed 
in  a  house  should  be  tested  under  water  pressure  to 
ascertain  if  they  are  air-tight,  before  being  connected 
with  the  drains ;  and  it  will  be  well  also,  in  long  lengths 
of  ventilating  pipes,  to  form  expansion  joints,  for,  if  the 
pipe  is  fixed  tight  at  any  point,  it  is,  from  its  contrac- 
tion and  expansion  under  change  of  temperature,  very 
liable  to  fedl,  and  lead  to  the  escape  of  sewer  air. 
Angles  and  bends  in  ventilating  pipes  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  Ventilating  pipes  need  not  de- 
tract from  the  architectural  appearance  of  a  house; 
indeed,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  be  arranged  in  com- 
bination with  vanes,  bannerets,  &c.,  so  as  to  give  archi- 
tectural effect ;  therefore  the  unsightliness  of  a  venti- 
lating pipe  should  be  no  excuse  for  not  providing  this 
very  necessary  safeguard  of  our  drains. 

Ab  an  \i\B>\;one8\  K^'&V  wva  ^\  ^^'^  ^^i  examples  oC  the 
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ventilation  of  a  house-drain  in  this  country  is  recorded 
in  a  patent.  No.  11,218,  of  the  year  1846,  which  was 
secured  by  Mr.  John  Walker  Wilkins.  The  title  of  the  J.  w.  Wiikins 
patent  is  «  Water  Closets,"  and  the  introduction  of  a  pfjg^"*^^*""^ 
ventilating  pipe  is  shown  on  the  top  of  the  bend  of  the 
trap,  and  is  described  as  "  an  air  pipe,  which  leads  from 
the  soil  pipe  to  the  external  atmosphere,  or  to  any  open 
place  within  doors."  It  is  clear  from  this  description 
that  the  author  of  this  patent  set  no  particular  value 
upon  the  importance  of  a  ventilating  pipe,  from  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view,  or  he  could  not  have  thought  the 
air  discharged  very  injurious,  if  it  might  be  discharged 
in  an  open  place  within  doors, — presumably,  by  this  he 
meant  within  the  house.  The  use  of  this  pipe  was  to  Useofair 
make  the  closet  noiseless,  for  its  author  claims  in  his  p*p*- 
patent  **  the  employment  in  water  closets  of  an  air  pipe 
to  prevent  noise,"  or,  as  it  is  described  in  another  part 
of  the  specification,  as  ^'  the  air  pipe  prevents  any  noise 
which  might  arise  from  the  displacement  and  re-ad- 
justment of  the  air  within  the  receiver  and  soil  pipe." 
At  this  period  evidently  more  was  thought  of  the  dis- 
agreeable noise  caused  by  the  escape  of  the  confined 
air  than  of  the  injurious  action  of  this  air  on  the  health 
of  those  brought  into  contact  with  it. 

It  is  on  record*  that  early  in  1853  the  Friends'  School  Ventilation  of 
and  other  houses  at  Croydon  had  their  soil  pipes  ven-  priendb^School 
tilated,  and  the  author  has  been   informed  by  John  Croydon. 
Teevan,  Esq.,  of  Woodsido  Court,  Croydon,  that  the 
ventilation  was  copied  in  Croydon  from  what  had  been  introduction  of 
done  by  Messrs.  Cubitt,  the  eminent  builders  in  London,  y"it»iat»oj 

^  ,  into  Croydon 

the  results  of  which  were  communicated  by  Mr.  Teevan  from  Messrs. 
to  W.  Drummond,  Esq.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Croydon  ^^^***- 
Local  Board  of  Health,  and  the  principle  was  at  once 
adopted  by  the  Croydon  Board  of  Health.f    On  further 
inquiries  from  Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  builder,  of  Becken- 

*  ETidence  given  before  Dr.  Neil  Amott  and  Thomas  Page,  Esq., 
G.E.,  at  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  fever  at  Croydon  in  1853. 

f  The  first  epidemic  of  fever  in  Croydon  was  ascribed  to  the  want  of 
yentilation ;  but  the  ventUation  of  the  drains  at  FriondB*  ^ckiooV  d\^\iol 
flKfO  the  inmateB  from  an  attack  of  fever  in  the  first  opidetaVo  m  1^"^. 
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ham,  who  was  for  many  years  engaged  with  Messrs. 
Cubitt  in  their  plambing  department,  the  author  has 
learned  that  it  was  the  practice  to  introduce  air  pipes 
into  the  soil  pipes,  over  thirty  years  ago,  whenever  two 
or  more  closets  communicated  with  the  same  soil  pipe. 
At  first  these  air  pipes  were  but  1  inch  diameter,  but 
this  size  was  often  found  inadequate,  and  lai^er  pipes  for 
ventilation  came  into  use.  Mr.  Graham  also  informed  . 
the  author  that  he  ventilated  the  soil  pipes  of  the  work- 
house, St  Mary  Axe,  London,  about  the  year  1844. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years  various  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  in  order  to  render  more  perfect 
the  system  of  house-drain  ventilation,  and  it  is  now 
generally  thought  that  openings  should  be  provided 
both  for  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  house-drains  at  one 
point,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  its  extraction 
at  another  point.     The  recent  model  bye-laws  issued 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  require  "two  un- 
trapped  openings  to  the  drains,"  **  one  opening  being  at 
or  near  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,"  and  is 
to  be  on  the  house  side  of  a  trap  to  be  inserted  in  the 
line  of  house-drain,  and  "  the  second  opening  "  is  to  be 
"  as  far  distant  as  may  be  practicable  from  the  point  at 
which  the  first-mentioned  opening  shall  be  situated/' 
and  from  this  second  opening  "  a  pipe  or  shaft "  is  to  be 
carried  up  to  a  proper  and  convenient  height.     This  is 
in  fact  the  system  patented  in  April,  1875,  by  Mr.  W.  P. 
Buchan,  a  plumber  of  Glasgow,  who  evidently  under- 
stands his  business,  and  who  is  the  author  of  a  very 
useful  treatise  on  *  Plumbing,'  in  Weale's  Rudimentary 
Series.    Fig.  112  is  a  representation  of  Mr.  Buchan's 
system.     On  the  right  is  shown  an  opening  commu- 
nicating with  the  drain  in  combination  with  a  trap, 
and  the  soil    pipe   is  shown   extended   upward,  and 
terminates   with   an    exhausting  cowl  head,  for   the 
purpose  of  ventilating  the  house-drain.    It  should  be 
said  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  arrangement  for 
the  admittance  of  air  in  connection  with  a  trap  as  here 
represented.   In.  Y\^. l^^^^jfic^^  ^%%^ is  shown  the  ordi- 
nary mode  a^op\«9L  ol  cvvVXaxv^  ^'S.  ^  ^v^  \\«vs!v.  ^  ^sssik. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Uiis  fignie  is  a  correct  representation 

of  the  trap  introduced  by  Mr.  Bochan  into  the  soil  drain 

Fia.  112. 


of  a  honse.  Fig.  113  represents  what  is  called  the 
JBomerset  trap,  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  John  Eoney- 
^man,  F.RJ  JiA,  in  1858.  The  arrow  within  the  itBtet 
Kine  shows  the  direction  of  the  (low  of  the  aev&ge. 
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HoneTman's      the  Other  aiTow  showB  the  direction  of  the  air  currents. 
Somerset  trap,   q^  course  when  this  trap  is  used  it  was  the  intention  of 

its  author  that  the  soil  pipe  should  be  carried  up,  or 
another  special  pipe  should  be  provided  at  the  head  of 
the  drain  for  the  exit  of  the  air  entering  the  opening  in 
connection  with  the  trap.  The  form  of  trap  used  by 
Mr.  Honeyman  is  not  so  perfect  as  that  used  by  Mr. 
Buchan,  but  the  advantages  of  Buchan's  form  of  trap 
are  hereafter  considered  at  page  500. 

The  use  of  extracting  cowls  in  combination  with 

traps  and  openings  for  fresh  air  has  also  received  some 

Mr.  E.  G.         amount  of  attention.    In  July,  1875,  Mr.  E.  G.  Banner 

patent  system,    patented  such  a  system  in  this  country,  in  which  both 

mechanical  and  water  traps  are  used  in  combination 
with  an  extracting  cowl,  but  even  Mr.  Banner  has  been 
forestalled  in  the  appliances  used  on  the  Continent,  in 
which  the  extracting  cowl  in  combination  with  house 
System  of         drains  has  been  used  for  some  years  past.     Fig.  114 
M.  Fiament.      j-epreseuts  the  system  of  M.  Flament.    The  author  Las 
F.  Liger's  taken  the  illustration  from  F.  Liger  s  work  on  *  Sanitary 

Appliances.'  ^^  Appliances/  published  in  Paris  in  1875.   It  will  be  seen 
from  this  figure  that  a  mechanical  trap  is  used,  and 
that  an  opening  is  provided  through  the  pan  of  the 
closet  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  and  that  a  current 
is  intended  to  be  set  up  into  the  pan  of  the  closet,  and 
through  the  ventilating  pipe.     In  the  illustration  no 
connection  is  shown  between  the  ventilating  pipe  and 
the  soil  drain ;  but  in  another  illustration  of  this  system, 
Plate  XI.,         Plate  XI.,  in  F.  Liger's  book,  the  communication  with 
F^ijger's         ^]^Q  gQii  drain  is  also  shown,  and  also  a  water  trap  at 
the  bottom  of  the  soil  pipe  is  made  by  dipping  the  soil 
pipe  below  the  water  line  of  the  cesspit  at  the  bottom 
M.  Fiament's     of  the  pipe.    Several  extracting  cowl  heads  were  used 
^wrh^^for     ^y  ^'  Flament  for  the  ventilating  pipes,  from  which 
soil  pipes.         Fig.  115,  Fig.  116,  and  Fig.  117  have  been  taken.     In 
the  system  carried  out  by  the  author  at  his  residence, 
in  combination  with  a  trap  and  opening  for  air,  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  159,  page  501,  a  ventilating  cowl  head  • 
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Fia.  114.  Tia.  119. 
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is  naed,  Fig.  118.    This  form  of  cowl  is  the  design  o( 
Mt.  Wolpert,  a  Gemaa 
^'"-  "^  inventor,  and  the  prin- 

ciple on  vhich  it  acts  is 
similar  to  that   of  all 
the    extracting   ventila- 
tors, and  depends  on  the 
inflaence  of  an  induced 
current,  bo  directed  as  to 
aid  the  escape  of  the  ur 
from  the  ascending  pipe. 
The  arrows  in  connection 
with  Fig.  118  show  the 
direction  of  the  currents 
of  air,  which  corrents  m- 
dace  an  upward  cnrrent 
in  the  ventilating  pipe.    A  similar  cowl  to  this  has 
recently  been  patented  in  this  country,  and  is  called 
Lloyd's  improved  patent  cowl.    Fig.  119  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  Mr.  Banner's  patent  cowl.    The  principle 
of  this  cowl  is  similar  to  that  of  the  jet  pump,  or  the 
blowing  tube,  the  action  of  which  has  been  known  for 
a  long  period. 
That  currents  of  air,  even  in  open  places,  have  the 
'  effect  of  creating  a  partial  vacuum  is  well  known  to  the 
observers  of  meteorological  phenomena.     Storms  of 
wind  cause  a  &U  in  the  barometer,  which  means  that 
currents  of  air  diminish  pressure,  and  tend  to  produce 
a  partial  vacuum.    This  is  very  manifest  in  tornadoes, 
when  not  nn&equently  it  is  found  that  it  is  not  the 
blast  which  destroys,   but  the  creation  of  a  sudden 
vacuum,  and  houses  have  been  destroyed  in  time  <^ 
such  storms  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  imprisoned  air 
on  the  sudden  removal  of  external  pressure  by  a  rapid 
blast  of  wind.    Any  fluid  moving  in  contact  with  an- 
other fluid  at  rest,  drags  along  with  it  some  particles 
of  the  fluid  through  which  it  is  moving,  and  n-ith 
which  it  is  in  contact     The  particles  set  in  motion 
iu  ibeii  tuTu  im'ga.Tt  iU^ix  movement  to  other  con- 
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tignona  particles,  and  bo  on  aotil  a  mass  of  the  fluid 
IS  pat  in  motion  and   moves    vith   the  cnrtent  of 
moving  liquid.     This  action  is  now  called  the  in- 
Saence  of  an  induced  current.    The  power  of  such  a  Antsquitj  ot 
corrent  has  been  known  ^m  the  ages  of  antiquity,  for  f^uX' 

currents. 
FiQ.  119. 


we  have  in  the  Trombe,  which  was  described  two  thou-  '^*  Trombe. 

sand  years  ago,  an  instrument  for  creating  a  blast  of 

air  for  a  furnace,  a  practical  application  of  the  influ- 

enco  of  an  induced  current  of  water  carrying  along 

with  it  air  which  was  separated  from  the  falling  water 

and  used  for  the  above-named  purpose.     Water  &lling 

down  a  shaft  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 

air  into  a  mine.     Mr.  G,  C.  Greenwell,  in  his  work  on 

mine  engineeriug,  gives  several  examples,  in  one  of 

which  the  water  discharged  from  two  holes,  each  1  inch 

diameter,  fEdling  down  a  shaft  63  iathoms  deep,  carried 

3171  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  into  the  mine,  iu 

addition  to  the  quantity  supplied  by  a  faroace.  'SVie 
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use  and  myestigation  of  the  tube  for  creating  currents, 
known  as  the  "  blowing  tube,"  received  very  considerable 
attention  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ewbank,  GJs 
of  New  York,  in  the  years  1834  and  1835.  These 
experiments  are  all  fally  set  forth  in  his  interesting 
and  excellent  work  on  Hydraulics.  The  best  form  of 
an  arrangement  of  tubes  in  which  an  induced  current 
of  air  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation, 
is  fully  set  forth  by  Ewbank,  and  the  following 
Fig.  120  is  taken  from  his  work,  and  represents  a 

Fio.  120. 


ventilating  cowl  head,  which  revolves  so  that  it  is 
always  kept  in  the  right  position  so  as  to  secure  a  cur- 
rent of  air  through  it.  Ewbank  discovered  that  the 
efficiency  of  these  appliances  was  greatly  increased  by 
adding  an  expanding  tube  after  the  junction  with  the 
suction  tube,  and  therefore  in  his  cowl  head  both  the 
blowing  tube  and  discharge  tube  are  made  to  taper,  the 
blowing  tube  contracting  inwards  and  the  discharge 
tube  expanding  slightly  outwards.  Moreover,  he  abo 
recommended  that  *'  the  upper  side  of  the  blowing  part 
of  the  tube  should  be  cut  partly  away  at  the  end,  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  descending  currents  of 
wind,"  as  shown  in  Fig.  120.  From  the  various  illus- 
trations shown  by  Ewbank,  and  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments, it  is  clear  that  the  patent  ventilator  of  Mr.  E. 
G.  Banner  (Fig.  119)  is  not  such  a  perfect  appli- 
ance as  ttiat  VntwAxiefedL  V^  '^^WxAl  over  forty  years 
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ago,  and  which  was  constructed  in  accordance  with 
results  deduced  from  careful  experiment.  Mr.  Banner 
describes  the  action  of  his  ventilator  as  follows : — "  The  Description  of 
larger  end  of  a  funnel-shaped  tube  A',  placed  horizon-  *^°*^ 
tally,  is  always  directed  towards  the  wind,  and  a  cur- 
rent of  wind  passing  in  there  is  pressed  forward  through 
the  circular  space  between  the  two  cylinders  A  B,  and 
when  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  inner  one,  B,  it  expands 
all  round  it,  and  in  its  passage  out  at  the  smaller  end, 
A  A,  a  vacuum  is  created  round  the  point  of  the  inner 
cylinder,  B,  which,  by  suction,  draws  out  its  contents 
into  the  open  air,  and  this  induces  an  upward  current 
of  air  from  the  shaft  or  pipe  leading  from  the  place  to 
be  ventilated."  As  a  mechanical  ventilator  for  house 
drains,  the  cowl  shown  in  Figs.  74  and  75,  page  353, 
may  be  used. 

As  an  exhausting  cowl  Boyle's  "air-pump  venti-  Boyle's cowL 
lators  "  are  well  adapted  for  fixing  on  the  top  of  a  soil 
pipe,  or  in  any  other  position  in  which  exhaustion  pro- 
duced by  an  induced  current  is  of  value.  Boyle's  venti- 
lators consist  of  four  sections,  each  acting  independ- 
ently of  the  other,  and  when  fixed  on  the  top  of  a 
ventilating  pipe  present  a  large  acting  surface  to  the 
currents  of  the  atmosphere.  The  arrangement  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  guiding  and 
deflecting  plates,  so  arranged  that  a  current  of  air 
passing  in  any  direction  through  the  ventilator  tends 
to  create  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  central  chamber  of 
the  ventilator,  and  a  current  of  air  is  in  consequence 
set  in  motion  towards  the  central  chamber,  which,  as 
fast  as  it  is  exhausted,  is  supplied  with  other  air,  and  so 
a  continuous  current  is  set  up  through  the  ventilator. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  extracting  cowl  heads  are  Extracting 
used,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  only  act  when  ^r^  acTwhen 
the  wind  blows  (in  calm  weather  they  are  of  no  service),  wind  blows. 
and  that  the  fall  of  water  down  a  soil  pipe  will  reverse  Reverse 
any  air  current,  even  when  set  up  by  the  most  powerful  ^""**^^- 
extracting  cowl  that  can  be  devised.    To  get  the  full  Cowls  should 
benefit  from  a  ventilating  cowl  it  must  be  pWe^  q\^^^  ^>jf^^ 
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the  ridge  of  the  roof  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  freely 
exposed  to  an  air  current    Cowls  are  often  placed  on 
the  head  of  a  ventilating  pipe,  which  is  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  roof  of  the  house  protects  it  from  the 
action  of  the  prevailing  winds.    In  such  cases  cowls 
only  act  in  preventing  down-draughts.     Whenever  the 
air  within  a  ventilating  pipe  has  a  temperature  of  two 
or  three  degrees  Fahrenheit  above  that  of  the  external 
atmosphere,  the  ventilating  pipe  will  act  more  e£Sciently 
as  a  simple  shaft  without  a  cowl  than  with  a  cowl,  for 
under  such  a  condition  a  cowl  may  obstruct  ventilation. 
When  the  air  in  the  drains  or  ventilating  pipes  has  the 
same  temperature  as  the  external  air,  then  an  extract- 
ing cowl  in  a  good  breeze  will  act  most  efficiently. 
When  the  air  in  the  drains  or  the  ventilating  pipe  is 
colder  than  the  external  air,   then  a  cowl  working 
against  a  down-draught  is  useful.     When  warm  air 
ascending  from  a  warm  drain  is  chilled  in  a  cold  venti- 
lating pipe  a  cowl  is  of  service.     Although  cowls  under 
the  conditions  in  which  they  work  when  placed  on  soil 
pipes  only  set  up  occasional  and  feeble  currents,  yet 
they  are  of  value  in  preventing  down-currents,  and  so 
in  a  measure  protect  other  openings  into  the  drains, 
which  become,  under  the  influence  of  an  extracting 
cowl,  intakes  for  fresh  air.     Further,  when  selecting 
points  for  an  opening  into  a  house-drain  for  the  admis- 
sion of  fresh  air,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  owing 
to  the  natural  forces  that    are  at    work   within  all 
sewers  or  drains,  these  openings  for  the  admission  of 
fresh  air  will  at  times  become  openings  for  the  dis- 
charge of  air  from  the  drains.     It  was  for  this  very 
reason  that  the  author  has  fitted  the  opening  for  the 
admission  of  fresh  air  into  his  own  house-drain  with 
a  spiral  charcoal  ventilator,  so  that  when  a  reverse  cur- 
rent is  set  up,  the  escaping  air  may  at  once  be  oxidized 
by  being  passed  through  the  charcoal. 
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MANHOLES  AND  LAMPHOLES. 


No  system  of  sewerage  can  be  said  to  be  complete  Manholes  an 
unless  amply  provided  with  manholes  and  lampholes,  reqidrecUbr 
in  Older  to  secure  at  all  periods  the  proper  super-  »upenri8ion  of 
vision  and  control  of  the  works.     It  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  at  page  163,  that  sewers  should  be  laid  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  straight  lines,  with  manholes  at 
every  point  of  lateral  deviation,  and  manholes  or  lamp-  Position  of 
holes  at  every  vertical  point  of  deviation.     An  illus-  JJ^hoks?"^ 
tration  is  given  at  page  165,  Fig.  15,  showing  the  way 
in  which  manholes  and  lampholes  are  used  in  case  of 
a  stoppage  in  the  sewers.    Previous  to  the  introduction  Expense  and 
of  manholes  into  the  system  of  sewerage,  great  expense  of*br^king*^up 
and  inconvenience  were  often  incurred  in  consequence  streeu. 
of  the  stoppages  arising  in  the  sewers  making  it  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  breaking  up  the  streets,  pro- 
bably in  many  places,  before  the  stoppage  cotdd  be 
discovered  and  the  sewer  cleared.    Mr.  Roe,  when  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Holbom  district,  gave  it  in  evidence  before 
the  **  Health  of  Towns  Commission "  that  the  cost  of  Cost  of 
removing  the  solid  deposit  from  sewers  in  the  Holborn  fr^^wwer  ^^ 
district,  when  provided  with  manholes,  was  68.  lOd.  per  with  manholes. 
cube  yard,  as  against  lis.  per  cube  yard  when  the 
sewers  were  not  provided  with  manholes.     Moreover, 
it  was  stated  that  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  Saving  arising 
this  district,  in  the  year  1843,  after  paying  the  cost  of  manhoiw.^ 
constructing  side  entrances  and  flushing  apparatus,  had 
saved,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  over  and  above  what  would  have  been  their 
expenditure,  in  breaking  up  and  restoring  streets,  and 
removing  the  dejxDsit  from  the  sewers,  if  the  ordinary 
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mode  practised  before  the  use  of  manholes  bad  been 

De»cription  of   adopted.    The  manholes  of  modem  sewers  are  simply 

wells  properly  steined  with  brickwork,  by  which  men 

can  descend  into  the  sewers,  or  in  the  case  of  small 


Description  of   scwcrs,  to  the  sowcr  levcl.    Lampholes  are  small 

used  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  a  lamp  in  order 
to  throw  a  light  into  a  particular  part  of  a  sewer,  80 
as  to  enable  men  to  inspect  it  from  a  manhole.    Both 
manholes  and  lampholes  should  serve  the  double  p1l^ 
pose  of  acting  in  their  proper  capacity,  and  also  as 
ventilating  shafts.    Manholes  are  constructed  either 
as  perpendicular  shafts,  entering  the  sewer  directly 
over  its  crown,  or  immediately  by  its  side,  or  in  the 
case  of  some  towns,  and  in  streets  of  great  trafiSc,  by 
Side  entrances,  moaus  of  sidc  entrances  placed  either  in  the  footpath, 
oi:  at  the  side  of  the  street,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
traflSc.    In  Fig.  121  is  represented  the  plan  of  a  man- 
hole, with  side  entrance,  as  used  in  the  London  sewers. 
Fig.  122  represents  a  section,  showing  the  way  in  which 
the  connection  is  made  between  the  sewer  and  the 
Object  of  side    side  entrance.    The  object  of  a  side  entrance  into  a 
entrances.         gewcr  is  to  enable  the  operations  necessary  to  be  carried 
on  in  connection  with  a  system  of  sewers,  such  as  the 
raising  or  lowering  of  materials  to  or  from  the  street 
level,  to  be  done  without  obstructing  the  street  traffic, 
or  the  prosecution  of  the  work  being  inconvenienced 
Side  entrances    by  the  traffic.     No  doubt  the  construction  of  side 
M*iVdcaMfng"  entrances  into  the  old  sewers  of  London  was  a  great 
sewers.  advantage,  but  the  advantage  is  not  so  great  in  the 

case  of  a  modern  system  of  sewers  so  constructed  as 
to  be  self-cleansing,  and  consequently  not  requiring  the 
streets  to  be  obstructed  with  the  solid  deposit  raised 
from  the  sewers.  Side  entrances,  except  in  rare  cases, 
are  not  imperative ;  they  add  materially  to  the  cost  of 
construction,  and  have  some  disadvantages,  as  they  are 
Ventilation  of  apt  to  lead  scwer  air  to  points  near  the  houses.  If  it  is 
side  entrances,  noccssary  to  introduce  them  they  should  be  ventilated 
by  pipes  connected  with  the  side  entrance  at  the  highest 
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practical  point  immediately  below  the  cover,  and  car- 
ried op  to  some  convenient  point. 

Side  entrances  often  accumulate  filth  in  flood  time,  AccamoUtion 
and  as  the  flow  of  the  sewage  cannot  wash  it  away,  it  ^ 
gives  rise  to  noisome  smells.     Side  entrances  are,  as 
a  role,  not  so  clean  an  appliance  as  an  ordinary  man- 
hole, the  bottom  of  which  forms  part  of  the  sewer,  and 
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from  which  everything  offensive  is  washed  away.     In 
all  ordinary  cases  a  manhole,  arranged  near  the  centre  M»nhol«i 
of  the  street,  ia  preferable  to  a  side  entrance,  for  then  rrttcrabU 
the   manholes  can  be  used  as  ventilating  shafts,  and 
moreover  the   removal  of  a  simple    manhole  cover, 
having  an  opening  not  more  than  2  feet  in  diameter,  is. 
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in  practice,  not  found  fmaterially  to  interfere  with  the 
Protection  of     traffic  of  the  streets.    It  may  be  here  observed  that  if 
open  man  o  es.  j^  .^  necessary  to  remove  a  manhole  cover,  and  to  leave 
the  site,  the  opening  should  be  protected.     This  is 
ordinarily  done  by  driving  smaU  wrought-iron  standards 
into  the  street,  and  connecting  them  at  their  heads  by 
a  chain  or  rope. 
Form  of  man-        Manholes  are  constructed  both  square  and  circular 
holes.  £q  -plsLU.    The  manhole  of  a  side  entrance  or  manholes 

used  as  flushing   stations    on   brickwork   sewers  are 
usually  built  square ;  but  the  cheapest  and  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  manhole  is  that  of  a  circle  in  plan,  made 
not  less  than  5  feet  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  taper- 
ing upwards  (or  in  the  shape  of  the  frastrum  of  a  cone) 
to  receive  the  manhole  cover  and  charcoal  ventilating 
apparatus,  as  shown  in  Fig.  64,  page  292,  and  Fig.  80, 
Comparison       P^©  375.    By  Comparing  this  form  of  manhole  vrith 
between^-^  those  shown  ou  pagos  382  and  383,  Figs.  87  and  88,  it 
descriptions,      will  be  Seen  how  much  less  brickwork  it  is  necessary  to 
use  in  the  construction  of  a  manhole,  the  top  of  whidi 
contains  the  ventilation  apparatus,  than  is  requisite 
when  a  separate  chamber  has  to  be  provided  for  this 
Thickness  of     purpose.    When  the  manholes  are  circular,  the  sides 
brickwork  for    qj[q    gteinod    with    bricks,    radiating    longitudinally: 
9-inch  brickwork  is  generally  sufficient  for  most  situa- 
Manhoies         tious.    In  Plate  X.  is  shown  the  general  plan  of  the 
descriM  in      arrangement  of  the  circular  manholes,  as  designed  by 
the  author  for  the  Sewerage  Works  of  Dantzic.     When 
square  shafts  are  used  the  thickness  of  brickwork  is 
required  to  be  considerably  greater  than  mth.  the  cir- 
Square  shafts,    cular  shafts.   The  general  arrangement  of  square  shafts 
^^d^ii^^'         is  shown  in  Plates  VI.  and  VII.    The  square  shafts, 
Side  entrance     especially  in  the  case  of  side  entrances,  are  covered 
*^^®"-  with  a  manhole  cover,  usually  consisting  of  a  frame 

either  of  wrought  or  cast  iron  filled  in  with  chequered 
plates,  or  sometimes  with  stone,  slate,  concrete,  or 
asphalte,  and  generally  provided  with  wrought-iron 
Safety  grating.  Safety  grating.    In  fact,  in  some  of  the  London  dis- 
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sewers  are  partly  ventilated  by  periodically 
I  tbe  manhole  covers  and  fixing  the  safety  grat- 
rhe  details  of  these  covers  and  safety  gratings 
en  in  Plate  Xm.  Plate  xiii. 

tie  construction  of  manholes  in  some  districts, 
Uy  in  cases  where  sand  is  liable  to  find  its  way 
e  oewercfy  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  fioor  of 
nhole  at  a  lower  level  than  the  sewers  running 
qifc  of  it^  as  shown  in  Fig.  98,  page  389,  so  as  Catch-pita  in 
I  a  catch-pit  for  the  deposit  of  sand.    This  is  ■«'^«»i  ^g- ^8- 
Uy  necessary  where  works  of  sewerage  are  in 
B  of  construction  in  sandy  districts:  after  all 
rial  are  completed  these  receptacles  should  be 
m  and  a  channel  formed  across  the  floor  of  the 
je^  00  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  any 
liable   to    decomposition.      Manholes    should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  be  used  for  storing  up  Manholes  lued 
for  flushing  purposes,  as  described  at  page  291,  ^^'  fl«»i»"»g 
isteated  in  Fig.  64. 
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A  GULLY  is  an  opening  provided  for  receiving  surface 
or  waste  water,  slops,  and  the  urine  of  men  and  animals. 
A  trap  is  a  barrier  placed  between  the  sewer  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  external  or  interior  air  of  our  houses 
on  the  other  side.    Ewbank  says,  ^  The  origin  of  traps 
is,  we  believe,  unknown.    The  principle  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  water  lute  of  the  old  chemist."   Gullies 
and  traps  are  closely  related,  for  although  we  may 
have  traps  without  gullies,  no  modem  gully  can  be 
considered  complete  without  a  trap,  and  the  trap  and 
the  gully  are  often  so  constructed  as  to  be  inseparable. 
Both  gullies  and  traps  are  liable  to  a  series  of  con- 
tingencies, arising   from    defects   in   construction  or 
accidental  derangement  in  working,  rendering  it  ex- 
tremely necessary  to  be  cautious  as  to  the  mode  of  in- 
troducing trapped  openings  communicating  with  sewers 
or  drains  within  our  houses.    All  gullies  and  traps  are 
now  formed  either  on  the  water  trap  or  valve  trap 
principle,  or  by  a  combination  of  both  these  principles. 
Water  traps  usually  partake  of  the  character  of  an  in- 
verted syphon,  and  are  liable  to  become  untrapped  from 
running  full  bore  and  acting  as  a  syphon  proper,  in  which 
case  the  induced  current  tends  to  create  a  vacuum  below 
the  trap ;  air  follows  the  flowing  water,  and  drives  or 
sucks  out  sufficient  water  from  the  trap  to  leave  the 
aperture  unsealed.    The  remedy  for  this  defect  (which 
is  constantly  occurring  in  the  ease  of  small  pipes)  is 
to  provide  free  ventilation  below  the  trap,  to  make  the 
trap  of  rather  larger  bore  than  the  pipe  communicating 
with  it,  and  to  cut  off  all  direct  communication  with 
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ant  houses  in  a  manner  hereafter  con- 
the  head  of  House  Drainage,  page  481. 
kot  uncommon  cause  of  the  failure  of  a 
try  of  some  substance  which  will  act  as 

drain  every  drop  of  water  out  of  the 
;  unsealed.  For  example,  the  traps  of 
tpt  to  become  antrapped  in  consequence 
:wo  of  a  dishcloth  entering  and  haogiDg 
water  of  the  trap  and  partly  down  the 

acts  as  a  syphon  and  drains  the  trap. 
3dy  for  .this  defect  is  the  exercise  of 
iUaoce  over  all  traps,  and  seeing  that 
pBOfeilj  clean,  and,  where  possible,  pre- 
set communication  between  our  houses 
.  Traps  are  also  particularly  liable  to 
%poration  of  the  water  which  forms  the 
»  escape  of  sewer  gas.     Valve  traps  are 

than  water  traps,  for  it  must  not  be 
as  traps  are  used  with  the  sole  intention 
ie  passage  of  sewer  air  from  our  drains  or 
bouses  or  elsewhere,  that  as  water  flows 
splaced,  and  may  flow  up  the  drain,  so 

case  of  the  ordinary  valve  known  as  the 
i'late  XV.,  Fig.  22,  when  this  is  open,  and 
g  through  the  lower  portion,  sewer  air 

back  over  the  water  through  the  upper 

valve.  Other  kinds,  such  as  floating 
een  used,  but  all  valves  are  liable  to 
he  admission  of  some  foreign  substance 
seat  which  prevents  its  closing.  More- 
ttion  of  the  valves,  and  the  injury  the 
en  sustain,  render  them  a  very  imper- 
I  mode  of  ensuring  the  trapping  of  any 
nnicating  with  our  sewers,  and  such 
r  be  looked  upon  as  a  palliative  against 

of  sewer  air,  and  not  as  an  effectual 
ik  its  escape.    The  failure  of  traps  has 

proved  that  persons  have  been  found 
2  p  2 
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to  advocate  their  entire  abolition,  and  the  sabsiitQtion 
of  free  ventilation  in  their  stead.  Others  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  traps  in  our  house-drains,  in 
the  hope  of   excluding  more  eflfectually  sewer  ga& 

Us*  of  traps.  Traps  are  useful  for  closing  the  openings  between 
sewers  and  houses,  or  even  between  houses  and  the 
external  air,  for,  if  openings  are  left  untrapped,  and 
they  simply  communicate  with  the  external  air,  at 
times  disagreeable  currents  of  air  would  be  set  up, 
which  may  be  attended  with  inconvenience.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  free  ventilation  is  provided,  unless  open- 
ings communicating  with  drains  are  trapped,  as  air 
and  gas  always  take  the  course  of  least  resistance, 
there  is  a  danger  of  foul  air  escaping  into  our  houses. 

Erii  of  moiti-    The  multiplication  of  traps  has  also  its  dangers.    For 

p  ying  raps,  gx^upie,  if  two  or  morc  syphon  traps  are  fixed  in  tiie 
same  line  of  air-tight  pipes,  the  lower  syphon  will 
efifectually  untrap  the  upper  syphons,  as  for  example 

Description  of    Fig.  123.    The  syphous  A  and  B  are  placed  in  the 

Fig.  123. 

Fig.  128. 


course  of  a  drain  with  no  free  opening  between  them, 
water  is  passed  into  the  drain  above  the  syphon  B 
it  vrill  drive  out  the  air  in  the  pipe  between  A  and 
B,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  would  bubble  up  through 
the  water  of  the  trap  at  C.  The  air  being  excluded 
between  A  and  B,  all  the  syphons  act  in  unison,  and 
anything  affecting  the  trap  A  or  B  will  equally  affect 
the  trap  C.    For  example,  if  the  drain  runs  full  bore, 
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all  the  syphons  would  be  drained,  or  in  another  case  the 
lower  syphon  will  e£fectnally  untrap  the  upper  syphons ; 
for  if  we  suppose  that  water  is  running  through  the 
drain,  and  that  it  suddenly  ceases  to  flow,  the  flow 
would  gradually  subside  between  B  and  A,  causing  a 
yacuum  in  this  portion  of  the  drain,  and  air  will  then 
enter  through  the  syphons  B  and  0,  which  will  drive 
out  the  water  in  the  trap,  leaving  it  unsealed.  The 
only  remedy  for  this  action  of  a  syphon  trap  is  to 
provide  sufficient  ventilation,  so  that  while  the  action 
of  the  syphon  remains,  air  may  be  supplied  from  ex- 
ternal sources  without  having  to  pass  through  the  traps. 
It  cannot  be  too  fully  impressed  upon  all  persons  Every  trap 
using  traps,  that  no  trap  can  be  relied  upon  unless  ventUation.^ 
protected  by  a  ventilator  to  relieve  it  from  pressure. 

Dr.  A.  Fergus  says,  *' Sewer  air  is  absorbed  by  the  Dr.  a.  Fergus 
water  on  the  sewer-side  of  the  trap,  and  discharged  from  **°  ^*  ^^  ™^' 
the  house  end  of  it."    One  thing  is  certain  with  re- 
ference to  malaria,  that  all  authorities  are  agreed  that 
it  is  never  extricated  from  a  water  surface.     It  is  only 
after  a  swamp  has  become  dry  that  malaria  makes  its  Malaria  nerer 
appearance  and  commits  its  ravages.    If  we  admit  with  from^^^ter 
Dr.  Fergus  that  sewer  air  may  be  passed  through  the  surface. 
water  of  a  trap,  we  may  be  assured,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  anything  injurious  held  in  the  sewer  air  would  be 
washed  out  and  remain  harmless  in  the  water  of  the  Water  washes 
trap;  for,  however  offensive,  and  however  overloaded  ^w®*"***** 
water  may  become,  so  long  as  water  remains,  all  ex- 
perience goes  to  prove  that  no  evil  consequences  follow. 
This  was  abundantly  shown  by  the  condition  of  the  Evidence  of 
water  of  the  Thames  in  the  dry  year  of  1858,  when,  gS^el^Thames 
burdened  as  the  water  was  with  sewage— so  much  so,  in  is^s* 
that  the  stench  given  off  was  unbearable — yet  we  find 
that  neither  the  health  of  London  generally  nor  that 
of  those  living  near  the  river  suffered  from  the  con- 
gequences,  but  that  this  particular  year  was  one  of  the 
healthiest  known  in  London. 

Mechanical  or  balance  traps  have  been  used  both  in 
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HNiiiiiicai,  or  Boil  pipes  and  in  conneotioii  with  water  doeeta,  goUieS) 

w»nc«  tnpe.    ^^     j.jg  124  18  »  representation  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Banner's 

pstcQ^usp.      trap,  patented  in  July,  1875,  and  intended  to  bensed  on 

the  Boil  pipe  of  a  house.  The  pan  of  this  trap  is  prondad 

with  a  stop,  which  prevents  Ha  being  entirely  emptied, 


and  a  water  seal  is  thaa  preserved  when  the  balanced 
pan  tilts.  The  illustration  shows  the  position  of  the 
pan  when  open.  This  trap  looks  a  formidable  piece  of 
machinery  for  effecting  so  simple  an  operation  as  that 
p{  trapping  a  soil  pipe,  and  as  the  working  parts  pass 
from  within  a  chamber  in  connection  with  the  sewer,  to 
its  exterior  in  ctmnection  with  the  house,  wear  and  tear, 
in  the  absence  of  attention,  may  lead  to  an  escape  of 
sewer  air.  It  is  questionable  if  this  trap  is  any  advance 
upon  &  similar  description  of  trap  that  has  been  in  use 
in  France  for  many  years  past,  illustrated  in  Fig.  125, 
and  the  invention  of  Kogier  Mothea,  which  obtained 
a  first-class  medal  at  the  International  Ezhibiticm 
of  1855.  The  trap  consists  simply  of  an  amngemoit 
of  balanced  valve  or  pan,  that  may  be  fitted  either  to 
the  container  of  a  closet,  or  on  tlie  soil  pipe.  It  hat 
been  applied  in  both  these  positions  in  Franne,  antl 
lias  also  been  used  both  in  latrines  without  water  and 
in  connection  with  water  closets. 
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Bowers'  trap  is  an  American  invention,  which  was  Bowers'  float 
illustrated  in  the  *  Engineer'  of  the  15th  February,  '"P* 
1878,  and  consists  of  a  combined  water  and  mechanical 
trap.  The  pipe  to  be  trapped  dips  into  a  vessel  con- 
taining a  ball  of  india-rubber,  copper,  or  other  material 
lighter  than  water,  and  which,  by  its  buoyancy,  rises 
and  seals  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  that  dips  into  the 
vessel  of  water  which  forms  the  water  trap.  A  trap  of 
this  kind  entirely  depends  upon  the  water  trap,  and  if 
the  water  trap  fails  from  the  evaporation  of  the  water, 
or  the  loss  of  water  from  any  other  cause,  the  mecha- 
nical trap  is  of  no  service.    This  valve  is  similar  in  Bowers'  trap 

compared  with 


Fig.  125. 


float  tide-yalve. 
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principle  to  the  float  valves  that  have  been  used  as  tide 
valves  for  small  sewers  in  this  country,  and  described 
at  page  458.  Bowers'  trap  may  be  used  with  advantage 
in  positions  liable  to  back-flow  from  the  sewers. 

The  gullies  in  use  at  the  present  time  are  of  two  Varieties  of 
varieties,  those  which  are  intended  to  pass  everything  ^"  *^  "*  ^^' 
entering  them  to  the  sewers,  and  those  intended  to 
intercept  all  heavy  matter,  such  as  road  detritus.    In 
some  districts  where  the  sewers  have  ample  fall  and 
abundance  of  water  for  flushing,  thus  creating  great 
velocity  and  transporting  power,  all  such  matters  as 
enter  gullies  may  be  passed  into  the  sewers,  but  in  the 
generality  of  towns  it  is  advisable  to  intercept  the  Advisable  to 
road  detritus  and  other  matters  of  this  character,  and  to  ^^^^2^  '^^ 
prevent  their  entrance  into  the  sewers,  as  such  matters 
are  prone  to  concrete  when  they  enter  a  sewer,  and 
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create  Btoppages  which  are  both  difficult  and  expensire 
to  remove.  AH  modem  street  gollies  should  theref(»e 
be  constracted  to  intercept  road  detritus,  aod  this  can 
only  be  secured  by  making  the  catch-pit  below  the 
point  of  overflow  into  the  sewers  of  considerable  depth 
and  size,  and  of  such  form  at  the  bottom,  that  a  rush  of 
water  entering  the  golly  in  time  of  storm,  is  not  liable 
to  stir  np  the  deposit  and  carry  it  away.  In  some 
sandy  districts  the  author  baa  found  it  oonvenieDt,  io 
order  to  intercept  the  sand  carried  down  a  steep  road 
Spwiai  etieh-  in  time  of  etorm,  to  provide  a  special  cat«h-pit  outside 
I*'''  the  ordinary  gully,  in  which  the  sand  may  subside. 

This  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  126. 


Q  is  the  gully-hole  proper,  and  C  the  catch-pit  for 
sand.  When  necessary  a  communication  closed  by  a 
valve  may  be  fixed  in  the  wall  W  between  the  sand 
catoh-pit  0,  and  the  gully-hole  G.  Water  flowing 
downhill  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  first  flows  over 
the  open  grating  of  the  catch-pit  before  arriving  at  the 
gully  grating ;  therefore,  m  time  of  storio,  this  catoh- 
pit  fills  with  water,  and  tfae  heavy  sand  subsides  in  the 
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water,  the  lighter  sabstance  flowing  on  to  the  gaily. 
In  a  sandy  district,  in  which  such  an  arrangement  as 
this  is  used,  the  walls  of  the  catch-pit  may  with  ad- 
vantage be  built  in  porous  brickwork,  so  that,  when  a 
storm  has  subsided,  the  water  may  percolate  into  the 
subsoil,  leaving  the  sand  in  a  fit  state  for  removal. 
Some  engineers  introduce  two  gullies  placed  close  Use  of  two 
together,  in  order  to  intercept  more  readily  the  solid  ^^^*•^• 
matter  brought  down  in  time  of  storm. 

All  trapped  gullies  should  be  constructed  so  as  to  Gullies  should 
be  impervious  to  water,  otherwise  a  loss  of  water  may      »mperTiou». 
take  place  from  leakage,  which  in  many  varieties  of 
gully  will  lead  to  their  becoming  untrapped.    Some 
gullies  are  liable  to  become  untrapped  by  reason  of  the 
removal  of  the  accumulation  of  deposit,  which  has  the  Effect  of 
effect  of  lowering  the  water  line.   The  gullies,  Figs.  14,  J™*  ^^ 
15, 16,  and  21,  Plate  XIV.,  are  not  liable  to  fail  from 
this  cause,  and  on  this  account  are  preferable  to  other 
forms. 

Gullies  are  liable  to  fail  in  time  of  frost,  especially  in  Effect  of  frost 
very  cold  countries,  as  the  gullies  and  traps  get  com-  ^^  ^  *^ 
pletely  frozen  up,  and,  when  a  sudden  thaw  takes  place, 
they  are  found  locked  up  with  ice,  so  that  the  water 
cannot  readily  escape,  and  the  streets  in  consequence 
get  flooded.     The  remedy  for  this  is  to  remove  the 
water  in  the  gully  as  far  as  possible  from  the  surface. 
In  some  of  the  northern  towns  of  Germany  the  water 
line  is  removed  5  feet  from  the  surface,  and  the  gullies 
are  constructed  with  special  reference  to  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  in  the  traps,  should  it  accumulate.  Fig.  11, 
Plate  XIV.,  represents  the  section  of  a  street  gully 
which  has  been  used  very  successfully  at  Carlsruhe,  Carismhe 
Germany.    The  gully  is  made  in  two  portions,  with  a  ^"  ^' 
trap  in  the  division  wall.     Should  the  trap  get  frozen, 
the  stone  S  is  removed  from  that  portion  into  which 
the  trap  discharges,  and  a  suitable  tool  may  be  inserted 
to  break  up  the  ice.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  gullies 
communicating  with  the  sewers  proper  of  a  town  in  this 
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country  are  not  very  liable  to  have  their  traps  frozen, 
Temperature  of  as  the  Superior  temperature  of  a  sewer  in  winter  effec- 
hMiag^"^^^     tually  prevents  the  freezing  of  the  traps ;  but  in  cases 
where  a  separate  system  is  provided  for  surface  drainage, 
the  traps  of  gullies  are  very  liable  to  become  frozen.  In 
all  cases  gullies  are  liable  to  become  untrapped  from 
leakage  or  from  evaporation ;  therefore,  to  ensure  the 
Water  shoaid    integrity  of  the  traps,  they  should  have  the  water  con- 
guiHes!'^    ***    stantly  renewed  in  dry  weather.    This  is  readily  done 
in  the  summer  months  by  the  ordinary  water  carts; 
at  other  times  a  special  snpply  of  water  should  be  pro 
Scavenging  of    vided.    All  gullics  should  be  regularly  scavenged,  not 
^"  ****  less  frequently  than  once  every  six  or  ten   days,  as 

matters  of  a  decomposable  character  are  often  passed  into 
them,  which  decay  and  give  off  an  offensive  effluvium 
if  left  too  long  in  the  gully.  After  every  storm  the 
deposit  in  a  gully  should  invariably  be  removed 
from  the  catch-pit  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  washed 
into  the  sewer.  Gullies  placed  in  situations  more  as 
a  security  against  flooding,  as  in  the  floors  of  strong 
rooms  and  such-like  situations,  are  better  se^ed  with 
Fluid  used  to^  oil,  glycerine,  or  other  liquid  not  so  liable  to  evaporate 
seal  some  as  Water.  The  gullies  for  stables  and  cow-houses  should 

gullies.  ° 

invariably  be  constructed  with  good-sized  catch-pits,  in 

order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  matters  entering 

Gully  gratings,  the  sowers  and  choking  them.      Gullies  are  usually 

provided  with  grated  coverings.  Those  for  streets 
consist  of  bars,  which  should  be  arranged  at  right 
angles  to  the  traffic,  or  otherwise  narrow-wheeled  vehicles 
are  liable  to  get  injured  in  the  openings  between  the 
bars  of  the  gratings.  The  gratings  for  yards  and 
sinks  are  usually  perforated,  and  are  made  either  of 
Selection  of  irou,  brass,  or  earthenware.  Care  should  be  taken 
gullies.  when  selecting  a  gully,  that,  if  the  grating  is  removed, 

the  trap  cannot  also  be  removed,  otherwise,  from  the 
inadvertence  or  carelessness  of  servants,  the  gullies  or 
traps  will  be  unsealed ;  this  is  invariably  the  ease  with 
the  form  of  trap  now  in  general  use  in  most  houses, 
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called  the  bell  trap,  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  XY .  Bell  traps. 
In  this  trap  the  bell  forming  the  seal  is  attached  to  the 
grating,  and  the  removal  of  the  grating,  which  enables 
servants  more  easily  to  pass  matters  into  the  drain, 
leaves  the  house  in  direct  communication  with  the 
sewer.  The  locking  of  the  gratings  of  sinks  is  an  evil  Locking 
in  an  opposite  direction.  Every  grating  should  be  gratings. 
made  loose,  so  that  the  traps  may  be  freed  and  cleaned 
of  all  matters  contained  in  them,  such  as  have  already 
been  mentioned,  as  likely  to  lead  to  the  unsealing  of 
the  traps.  The  size  of  pipe  used  for  connecting  gullies 
in  streets  with  the  public  sewers  depends  upon  the 
area  of  surface  a  gully  may  drain,  but  in  practice  the 
pipe  should  not  be  less  than  6  inches  in  diameter, 
and  for  yard  drainage  pipes  of  not  less  than  4  inches 
diameter  should  be  used  to  connect  the  gully  with  the 
drain. 

In  Fig.  127  we  have  a  plan,  and  in  Fig.  128  a  section  Guiiy  for 
of  a  gully  designed  by  the  author  for  the  purpose  of  ^^"^  ^'^*"^«'- 
yard  drainage.     The  trap  in  this  gully  will  not  be 
unsealed  by  the  removal  of  the  detritus  from  the  pit, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  trap  itself  can  readily  be 
got  at  from  the  inside  of  the  gully.     In  Fig.  129  is 
shown  a  plan  of  a  very  similar  gully,  and  in  Fig.  130  a 
section  of  the  same  gully,  designed  by  the  author,  and  street  gully. 
which  is  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  street  drainage. 

A  great  variety  in  the  form  of  both  gullies  and  traps  Description  of 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  produced.    In  Plate  XIV.  ^^*^  ^^* 
we  have  a  number  of  illustrations  of  different  forms  of 
gullies. 

Fig.  1  is  a  representation  of  a  section  of  a  street 
gully  as  used  at  Ixelles,  France.    It  forms  a  simple  ixeiles  gully. 
trap  in  itself,  and  is  intended  as  far  as  possible  to 
transmit  all  matter,  both  solid  and  liquid,  to  the  sewer. 

Fig.  2  represents  an  English  form  of  gully  with  a  Guiiy  with 
simple  trap  formed  of  earthenware  at  the  bottom  of  the  ^^^^^  ^^P' 
gully,  and  is  constructed  to  transmit  aU  matters  to  the 
sewers. 
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Out-iron  con-        Fig.  3  represeots  a  contiaental  form  of  golly  con- 
tiuaui  gnily.  gtmcted  entirely  in  cast  iron,  and  intended  to  twiBmit 
all  matters  to  tlie  sewers. 


Fig.  4  is  the  representation  of  a  gully  invented  by 
M.  Janniard,  architect  to  the  French  Government.  It 
is  constmcted  in  iron,  and  is  intended  to  transmit  all 
matters  to  the  sewers. 

Fig.  5  is  a  representation  of  Walker's  trap.  It  con- 
sists of  a  pan  hnog  with  chains,  so  that  the  sides  of  the 
gaily  dip  into  the  pan  and  form  the  trap.  The  pan 
can  be  detached  on  one  side  so  as  to  enable  any  solid 
matter  to  be  emptied  oat  of  it,  which  is  then  passed 
into  the  drain  below. 

Fig.  6  is  a  representation  of  Austin's  gully  trap.  It 
is  an  improvement  apon  the  common  bell  trap,  the  bell 
not  being  attached  to  the  cover,  bat  loose,  having  a 
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perfoiated  bottom,  and  dropping  down  on  the  centre 
cone  D.  The  top  grsting  is  hinged  and  can  be  raised, 
so  that  the  trap  can  be  easily  cleaned  out.  B  is  the 
level  of  the  surface,  and  0  of  the  water;  the  arrows 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  passage  of  the  water  to 
the  drains. 

Pio.  128. 


Fig.  7  is  a  representation  of  a  gully  invented  by 
Hr.  John  Phillips,  C.E.,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances, which  he  communicated  to  the  author :  "  There  How  trapped 
had  been  a  discnssion  by  the  Works  Committee  of  the  £"  b^^™ud 
Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers  ae  to  the  trapping  ^3'  Mr.  Jofaa 
of  gnliles.    I  told  the  committee  that  not  only  should 
the  gullies  be  trapped,  so  ne  to  prevent  the  gases  in 
the  sewers  from  escaping  near  the  footway,  but  that 
they  should  bo  constructed  with  a  deep  pt,  to  keep  the 
road  detritus  oat  of  the  sewers.    The  problem  was 
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solved  as  foUowa :  While  1 
was  sitting  at  lH«akfa8t  one 
morning,  I  saw  in  the  fona 
of  the  coffee-pot  before  me 
on  the  table,  the  ideotical 
gaily  reqaiied.  The  lover 
part  of  the  pot  A,  Fig.  131, 
was  the  detritos  pit,  and 
the  spont  B  the  trap.  From 
this  I  immediately  made  a 
sketch  of  the  gnUy  (shown 
in  Fig.  7,  Plate  XIV.). 
The  same  morning  I  sub- 
mitted the  sketch  to  the 
Works  Committee,  who  were 
so  pleased  with  it  that  they 
at  once  adopted  it  as  the 
principle  of  constrocting 
gullies  in  the  metropolis." 
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Fig.  S  is  the  repiesentation  of  a  London  gully-hole,  LondoD  gaWf 
with  the  catch-pit  constracted  under  the  footpath.    The  rtmtJr" 
catob-pool  is  placed  in  this  position  to  facilitate  its  being 
cleansed,  and   this  form   was  considered   saitable  for 
narrow  streets  of  great  traffic. 

Fig.  9  ifl  the  representation  ,     ^"*-  ^^^-  Gniiy  for 

of  a  large  guUy  with  catch-pit  ,^X^^  fiT."^^"*^ 

under  the  footpath.  This  form 
was  considered  suitable  for 
streets  of  great  traffic,  where 
there  was  a  large  amount  of 

road  detritus  to  be  intercepted.  

Fig.  10  is  a  representation  Bl'iil'iii^Hr  Dantzic  gull;. 

of  a  street  gully  with  earthen- 
ware trap.  Thb  gully  is  made 
of  concrete  and  lo  one  piece. 
Wrought-iion  bands  are  introduced  into  the  interior 
of  the  concrete  to  tie  the  whole  together.  It  has 
been  used  in  Dantzic,  and  the  material  is  found  to 
withstand  the  effects  of  the  severe  climate. 

Fig,  H  is  a  form  of  German  gully  used  at  Garlsruhe,  Cariimhe 
which  has  before  "  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  ^  '" 
the  influence  of  irost  on  street  gullies. 

Fig.  12  represents  a  section  of  Lowe's  Patent  Gully,  i***''  g""r- 
This  is  a  good  form  of  gully  for  yards  and  such-like 
places. 

Fig.  13  is  a  representation  of  an  earthenware  gnlly  Earthenware 
saitable  for   small  yards  and  courts,  but  the  curved  ^  ^' 
bottom  with  the  outlet  near  it  renders  it  liable,  with 
a  large  volume  of  water  flowing  through  the  gully,  to 
transmit  detritus  and  other  materials  into  the  sewers. 

Fig.    14    is   a  representation   of  a   double-trapped  Donble- 
London  street-gully;  the  smaller  catch-pit  B  in  this  {^^^gniiv 
case  is  not  so  liable  to  the  influence  of  evaporation  as 
the  exposed  water  area  of  the  catch-pit  A,  and,  more- 
over, the  eulptying  of  the  larger  catch-pit  still  leaves 
the  gnlly  trapped. 
Figs.  15  and  15a  represent  the  plan  and  section  of 

•  Vide  page  429. 
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Newton's 
gully. 

Adrantages  of 

Newton's 

gully. 


Sixe  of 
gullies. 


Gnlly  designed 
by  author. 


Butt's  gully 
with  loose 
dirt-boz. 


Mr.  John  Newton's  gully.  The  adyantages  claimed 
for  this  golly  are : — **  1st.  A  peiiect  trap  at  all  times, 
the  ordinary  syphons  ceasing  to  act  when  the  leyel  of 
the  water  is  reduced  by  the  removal  of  deposited 
matters.  2nd.  Very  little  evaporation  in  summery  and 
no  liability  to  freezing  in  winter.  8rd.  Ample  space 
for  the  retention  of  the  road  detritus.  4th.  In  the 
event  of  any  solid  matter  accumulating  in  the  trap,  it 
can  easily  be  removed  when  the  gully  is  emptied. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  flushing  the  drains  through 
an  aperture  fitted  with  an  air-tight  stopper  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  trap.  5th.  Unusual  £EU^ilities  in  the 
fixing,  no  brickwork,  stone,  or  cement,  being  required 
6th.  Economy  in  first  cost  and  durability."  In  ordinary 
cases  gullies  of  this  kind  1  ft.  6  in.  x  1  ft.  x  2  ft  9  in. 
are  recommended,  but  when  the  gullies  are  less  than 
40  yards  apart  a  smaller  size  may  be  introduced,  or 
1  ft.  2  in.  X  1  ft.  X  2  ft.  2  in.  These  gullies  are  made 
entirely  of  cast  iron. 

Fig.  16  represents  a  form  of  gully  that  has  been 
used  by  the  author  for  many  years  past.  The  trap  is 
of  the  flat  syphon  variety,  and  is  not  affected  by  the 
lowering  of  the  water  line  in  the  gully.  Instead  of 
being  provided  with  a  plain  syphon  of  the  variety 
shown  in  the  drawing,  it  may  be  furnished  with  a 
syphon  and  junction  for  inspection,  as  shown  in  Plate 
XV.,  Fig.  16a. 

Fig.  17  is  a  representation  of  the  section  of  "  Butt's  ** 
Gloucester  gully,  with  loose  dirt-box.  "  The  grating  a 
and  the  dip  h  are  made  separate  for  the  convenience  of 
casting  and  for  lifting  off,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
dip  h  drops  into  a  sediment  box,  which  box  rests  on  and 
is  regulated  by  half  bricks  dd.  By  these  means  a  stench 
trap  is  formed  with  the  water  surface  reduced,  so  as 
to  lessen  the  evaporation,  a  desideratum  in  times  of 
drought.  The  sides  are  formed  of  brickwork.  As  the 
water  and  filth  pass  through  grating  a  and  down  the 
dip  by  they  are  finally  lodged  in  the  box  c,  which  can 
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be  emptied  by  one  man,  by  merely  lifting  out  the  box 
by  the  handles  and  emptying  it  into  the  scavenger's 
cart,  thus  ayoiding  the  offensive  and  expensive  mode 
of  cleaning  hitherto  practised  of  pit  traps ;  the  water 
running  over,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  ultimately 
escapes  through  the  drain  pipe  6."  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  unless  the  drain  e  is  trapped,  the  removal 
of  the  dirt-box  leaves  the  drain  untrapped. 

Fig.  18  is  a  representation  of  Sharp's  Lancaster  Sharp's  guily. 
double-trapped  gully  with  movable  dirt-box.  This 
form  of  gully  is  very  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  17, 
and  unless  provided  with  a  trap  below,  as  shown  in  this 
illustration,  the  removal  of  the  dirt-box  leaves  the  gully 
nntrapped. 

Fig.  19  is  a  representation  of  Clark's  Carlisle  double-  Clark's  double- 
trapped  gully,  with  movable  dirt-box  and  bottom  dis-    " 
charge.    This  form  of  gully  would  be  untrapped  by 
the  removal  of  the  dirt-box. 

Fig.  20  is  a  representation  of  Clark's  double-trapped  ^l^f^^'^^f  ""^^ 
Carlisle  gully,  with  movable  dirt-box  and  side  dis-  discharge. 
charge.  This  gully  would  remain  trapped  after  re- 
moval of  the  dirt-box,  provided  there  is  suflBcient 
volume  of  water  retained  in  the  bottom  of  the  casing  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  arising  from  the  displacement 
of  the  water  by  the  removal  of  the  dirt-box. 

Fig.  21  is  a  representation  of  Clark's  treble-trapped  Clark's  treble- 
gully,  with  movable  dirt-box.  The  great  advantage  of  ^^^  ^"  ^" 
this  form  of  gully  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  remains 
trapped  when  the  dirt-box  is  removed.  In  all  the 
forms  of  Clark's  gully  the  dirt-box  is  provided  with  a 
perforated  gallery  round  the  top,  so  that  they  will  retain 
some  floating  substances,  an  advantage  which  the  other 
forms  of  gully  we  have  considered,  with  movable  dirt-box, 
do  not  possess;  consequently  in  the  gullies  with  the 
imperfect  form  of  dirt-box  such  matters  are  washed 
over  the  lip  of  the  box  into  the  drains. 

Figs.  22  and  22a  are  illustrations  showing  the  section  Guiiy  for  low 
and  plan  of  one  of  Clark's  gullies  combined  with  a 

2  a 
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Prevention  of 
flooding  of 
cellars. 


Young's  valve  chamber.  "  These  chambers  and  valves 
are  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  back- 
flow  of  sewage  from  drains  in  low  situations  in  times  of 
flood.  They  consist  of  a  chamber  fitted  to  the  outlet 
pipe  of  a  street  or  yard  gully,  in  which  is  suspended 
an  india-rubber  ball,  which  on  ordinary  occasions  haogs 
clear  of  any  surface  water  entering  the  chamber  from 
the  gully,  and  in  times  of  flood  is  floated  into  a  gun- 
metal  seat  at  the  mouth  of  the  chamber,  thus  prevent- 
ing any  back-flow  from  the  drains  reaching  the  surface. 
These  ball  valves  are  self-acting,  requiring  no  attention 
after  once  being  fixed.  The  interior  of  the  chamber  is 
provided  with  guides  to  conduct  the  ball  into  its  seat, 
and  so  made  that  the  ball  cannot  possibly  become  fixed. 
A  movable  water-tight  cover  is  also  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  inspection  if  required."  Another  form  of 
this  gully  and  valve  chamber  is  made,  and  is  specially 
adapted  for  smaller  drains ;  it  can  be  readily  applied 
to  a  house-drain,  and  is  very  suitable  for  the  drainage 
of  cellars  and  other  places  liable  to  be  flooded  from  the 
sewers. 

Fig.  23  is  an  illustration  of  the  section  of  a  catch-pit 
and  valves  of  an  iron  gully  as  used  at  Brighton.  It 
combines  both  a  dip  and  valve  trap. 

Fig.  24  is  an  illustration  of  the  section  and  valves  of 
a  very  similar  gully  to  the  former.      It  is  made  of 
earthenware  by  Messrs.  Henry  Doulton  and  Co.,  and  is 
intended  to  be  used  as  a  street  gully.    As  valves  cannot 
be  implicitly  depended  upon  as  efficient  traps,  these 
forms  of  gullies  should  all  be  filled  up  with  water  after 
being  freed  from  sediment,  in  order  to  bring  into  action 
the  water  trap  which  is  provided. 
Balance  gully.        ^igs-  25  and  25a  are  representations  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent kind  of  gully  from  those  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  considering.     It  is  called  a  balance  gully.     The 
gully  may  be  allowed  to  fill  up  with  water  or  dirt  until 
the  load  accumulated  overcomes  the  resistance  of  the 
balance  weight  attached,  when  the  valve  tilts  and  dis- 


Brighton 
gully. 


Doul  ton's 
gully. 
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charges  the  contents  of  the  gully  into  the  drains  below. 

This  form  of  gully,  although  in  use  in  many  towns, 

cannot  be  recommended,  for  after  careful  examination 

the  valves  are  never  found  to  be  tight,  materials  get  Valres  never 

under  them  to  prevent  their  closing ;  and,  moreover,  "™**^  *8   • 

every  time  they  discharge  their  contents,  they  allow 

air  to  escape,  as  every  discharge  displaces  at  least  an  Discharge  of 

equal  volume  of  the  sewer  air.  *^®  **^*'  ^^^' 

Figs.  26  and  26a  are  representations  of  Thomp-  Balance  gully 
son's  balance  trap.  The  advantage  claimed  for  this  ^td,^  ^^ 
particular  form  of  balance  trap  is  that  it  cannot  gape, 
as  other  balance- valve  traps  do,  with  a  load  only  slightly 
exceeding  the  balance  weight;  as,  in  addition  to  the 
balance  valve,  a  balance  latch  is  provided,  and  sufficient 
weight  must  accumulate  to  move  both  the  latch  and 
pan  before  the  valve  will  open,  when  it  opens  suddenly, 
and  quickly  closes  after  discharging  the  contents  of  the 
gully.  The  pan  is  supposed  to  be  kept  air-tight  by 
closing  against  a  ring  of  vulcanized  india-rubber.  This 
form  of  trap  has  the  same  defects  as  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  considering  the  previous  form  of  balance 
valve. 

Fig.  27  represents  a  gully  trapped  with  a  shackle  Shackle  valve. 
valve,  with  manhole   for  inspection  provided  in   the 
footpath. 

Fig.  28  is  an  illustration  of  a  shackle-valve  gully  and  Shackle  valve 
inspection  hole  made  m  one  frame  of  east  iron.  inspection. 

Fig.  29  is  an  illustration  of  a  gully  with  catch-pit  Islington 
and  shackle-valve  trap.  This  form  of  gully  is  used  by  ^"  ^' 
the  Islington  Vestry.  The  catch-pit  is  built  in  bricks 
Bnd  cement,  and  is  1  ft.  6  in.  x  3  ft.  x  5  ft.  6  in.  Such 
a  gully  as  here  represented  cannot  be  recommended,  as, 
-whenever  it  is  brought  into  action  by  water  opening 
the  valve,  sewer  gas  can  always  escape  by  the  open 
space  above  the  water  line.  Moreover,  it  is  liable  to 
fail  from  other  causes,  which  have  already  been  con- 
sidered when  speaking  of  valve  traps.* 

♦  Vide  page  423. 
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Description  of 
Plate  XV. 


Bell  trap. 


Clark's  yalve 
trap. 


Trap  for 
Surrey  and 
Kent  sewers. 


Tye  and 
Andrews'  trap. 


In  Plate  XV.  are  represented  numerous  forms  of 
traps  which  have  been  introduced  at  various  times  for 
sealing  the  inlets  of  drains  and  sewers,  and  preventing 
the  escape  of  sewer  gas. 

Fig.  1  is  an  illustration  of  the  section  of  the  ordinary 
bell  trap.  These  traps  consist  of  a  bell  attached  to 
the  grating  and  dipping  into  the  water  retained  in  the 
chamber  of  the  trap,  and  covering  the  discharge  pipe. 
The  seal  of  these  traps  rarely  exceeds  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  water  in  depth,  and  they  cannot  be  depended 
upon,  as  servants  will  remove  the  grating  and  the  trap 
with  them,  and  so  place  the  house  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  sewer.  Moreover,  the  small  amount  of  seal 
provided  in  traps  of  this  class  is  soon  lost  by  evapora- 
tion, especially  in  the  heated  rooms  in  which  they  are 
often  placed. 

Fig.  2  is  an  illustration  of  the  self-acting  valve  trap 
of  Mr.  Clark,  of  Reading.  It  consists  of  a  lead  receiver 
4^  inches  diameter,  with  a  brass  grate  on  the  top.  The 
receiver  holds  about  half  an  inch  of  water,  into  which 
the  outer  edge  of  the  hollow-turned  copper  ball  dips 
when  its  indented  bottom  rests  on  the  top  of  the 
outlet  pipe,  forming  a  valve  trap.  Wiien  water  enters 
through  the  brass  grating,  the  ball  floats  and  allows  it 
to  escape,  but  so  soon  as  the  flow  subsides,  the  ball 
resumes  its  position.  This  is  a  decided  improvement 
on  the  ordinary  bell  trap,  but  is  liable  to  be  tampered 
with,  and  both  the  grating  and  valve  may  be  readily 
removed,  leaving  the  drain  untrapped. 

Fig.  3  is  a  form  of  sink  and  syphon  trap,  introduced 
in  the  year  1848  for  the  Surrey  and  Kent  sewers,  and 
specially  adopted  for  sinks  of  sculleries  and  areas. 

Fig.  4  is  an  illustration  of  Tye  and  Andrews'  sink 
trap.  Its  advantage  consists  in  the  greater  depth  of 
seal  provided.  The  gratings  are  usually  locked,  which 
is  no  advantage,  as  servants  should  be  instructed  not 
to  cast  matters  down  the  gullies  which  they  are  not 
intended  to  receive,  and  also  to  periodically  clean  out 
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the  trap  in  order  to  free  it  from  those  matters  liable 
to  unseal  it.     Ample  space,  therefore,  should  be  pro- 
vided in  all  traps,  so  that  the  hand  may  be  freely 
inserted  for  the  removal  of  any  matter  prejudicial  to 
the  action  of  the  trap.     When  the  plan  of  cutting  oflf  Cutting  off 
the  sinks  from  drains,  which  is  hereafter  considered  at  d\rect  com- 
page  487,  is  adopted,  servants  will  soon  find  out  that  to  muniMtion 
pass  any  matter  not  intended  to  be  received  by  a  trap, 
is  not  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  it  will  again  be  brought  to 
light  on  the  outside  trap  or  gully. 

Fig.   5   is   a  representation   of    Antill's  trap   with  AntiiPs  trap. 
Stidders'  lock  grating.     This  forms  a  very  efficient  trap 
for  a  sink,  as,  like  the   previous   trap,  it  cannot   be 
tampered  with  when  the  grating  is  removed. 

Fig.  6   is  a  trap  manufactured  by   Mr.  Finch,  of  Finch's  soap 
Holborn,  suitable  for  a  lavatory,  constructed  in  order  to  ^^^^' 
catch  soap.     The  plug  at  the  bottom  may  be  removed, 
and  the  deposit  of  soap  taken  out.      A   is  the  pipe 
leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  B  is  the  overflow 
pipe  from  the  basin,  and  O  is  the  discharge  pipe. 

Fig.  7  is  an  illustration  of  an  ordinary  earthenware  Earthenware 
sink  trap  with  square  top.  *'°  ^^^^' 

Fig.  8  is  an  ilhistration  of  a  horizontal  house  trap   Brooke's  trap. 
by  Messrs.  Brooke,  of  Huddersfield. 

Fig.  9  is  an  illustration  of  another  house  trap  by  Brooke's  trap, 
Messrs.  Brooke,  of  Huddersfield,  but  supplied  with  a    ^"^^  ^^  ^ ' 
down  outlet. 

Fig.  10  is  an  ordinary  house  trap  of  Lowe's  pattern.     Lowe's  trap. 

Fig.  11  is  an  illustration  of  a  trap  for  a  rain-water  Rain-water 
pipe,  as  manufactured  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Carlisle.    Traps  P'P*  ^™P' 
in  connection  with  rain-water  pipes  cannot  be  depended 
upon,  unless  the  means  are  provided  for  constantly 
renewing  the  water  in  the  trap,  as  in  periods  of  long- 
continued  dry  weather  the  water  will  evaporate  and  the  Traps  useless 
trap  be  rendered  useless.*  *°  lywea  er. 

Fig.  12  represents  a  combined  gully  and  trap.     This  GwWy  and 
form  of  apparatus  will  be  found  extremely  usefiil  in  a    **''* 

♦  Vido  page  499  as  to  mode  of  treating  rain-water  pipes. 
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variety  of  places^  when  ordinary  traps  could  nqt  be 
depended  upon.    Such  a  trap  as  this  placed  upon  the 

Advantages  of  main  line  of  a  drain  through  which  water  is  always 
^'  flowing,  would  never  become  unsealed  in  dry  weather, 
and  therefore  could  be  depended  upon  when  other  traps 
would  fail  for  want  of  water  to  seal  them. 

Position  of  Fig.  13  is  an  illustration  of  an  ordinary  trapped 

p*°**^***°°  gully,  showiug  the  proper  position  of  the  ventilating 
pipe. 

Mansergh's  Figs.  14  and  14a  are  illustrations  of  the  plan  and 

"^'  section  of  Mansergh's  trap.     This  trap  is  specially 

intended  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  sewer  gas  into 
houses  by  "  waste  and  overflow  pipes  from  cisterns, 
baths,  lavatories,  bath  and  lavatory  safes,  and  sinks," 
and  is  always  to  be  placed  outside  the  house.  In  one 
piece  of  stoneware  two  water  seals  are  formed,  and 
between  the  two  is  an  open  communication  to  the  air 

Advantages  of  by  means  of  the  surface  grating.  If,  therefore,  the 
^  *^P'  pressure  in  the  branch  drain  is  sufficient  to  force  the 

gas  through  the  first  or  lower  seal,  it  will  escape  into 
the  air,  and  cannot  possibly  pass  the  second  seal,  and  so 
enter  the  house.  It  has  the  advantage  of  receiving 
the  waste  water  underground,  out  of  sight;  there  is, 
consequently,  never  any  foul  water  on  the  surface. 
The  open  grating  admits  of  its  serving  as  a  yard  gully. 

Cottain's  trap.  Figs.  15  and  15a  are  illustrations  of  Cottam's  traps. 
In  Fig.  15  the  trap  is  provided  with  a  ventilating  pipe, 
and  in  Fig.  15a  charcoal  is  applied  in  mass,  through 
which  sewer  air  which  may  pass  the  trap  is  allowed  to 
escape.  This  form  of  trap  is  called  by  its  inventor  the 
•*  Interceptor  Trap,'*  and  is  intended  to  be  fixed  close  to 
the  outer  wall  of  the  building.  "  The  receptacle  for  the 
water-lute  is  in  two  compartments  a  a,  into  each  of 
which  a  diaphragm  or  plate  b  dips,  and  an  intercepting 
chamber  c  is  thus  formed,  by  means  of  which  the  sewer 
gas  forcing  a  passage  is  caught  and  carried  off  by  a 
pipe  d  to  any  convenient  place  for  its  escape." 

Flat  syphon  Figs.  16  and  16a  are  representations  of  an  ordinary 

tiap. 
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t  syphon  trap.  The  latter  illustratioa  is  provided 
!^  a  junction  for  inspecting  and  cleaning  the  trap 
^en  required. 

Figs.  17  and  17a  are  representations  of  an  S  trap,  s  trap. 
called  from  its  being  of  the  shape  of  the  letter  S. 
le  latter  form  illustrated  is  fitted  with  an  opening 

the  top  of  the  trap,  closed  with  an  air-tight  cap, 
idd  after  the  manner  of  the  stopper  of  a  pickle  jar. 
Vigd  IS  is  an  ordinary  P  syphon  trap.    This  form  of  P  trap. 
ip  is  largely  used,  and  is  well  adapted  to  form  the 
ip  of  a  water-closet,  and  is  much  more  readily  flushed 
d  kept  clean  than  some  other  forms  of  syphon  trap. 
Fig.  19  is  the  representation  of  a  D  trap,  with  venti-  D  trap  with 
ing  pipe  V.    This  form  of  trap  is  very  generally  p*^* 
opted  by  plumbers,  and  is  usually  made  in  lead.     It 
also  made  in  earthenware.    It  is  the  dip  of  the  soil 
ye  in  the  trap  which  forms  the  seal.     This  trap  is  not 
6h  a  good  form  of  trap  as  some  of  the  other  traps 
liierto  considered. 

Figs.  20  and  20a  illustrate  two  forms  of  trap  used  in  GuUy  trap. 
anection  with  gullies,  but  they  are  not  ordinarily  so 
od  as  those  represented  in  Figs.  16  and  16a,  for 
isons  already  given  at  page  429. 

Fig.  21   is  an  illustration  of  a  pipe  fitted  with  a  Shackle  trap. 
ackle  valve.    This  pipe  is  supposed  to  be  inserted 
X)  the  outfall  sewer,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  foul 
r  and  vermin  passing  up    the  house-drain.     The 
fects  of  this  form  of  trap  have  already  been  pointed 
.t  in  considering  the  subject  of  valve  traps.*    It  may 
le,  however,  be  observed  that  valves  of  this  descrip-  Traps  of  this 
m  may  often  be  used  with  advantage  in  a  line  of  y^YuatioS.  *'** 
wer  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  ascension  of 
ly  large  volume  of  sewer  air,  and  so  may  be  made  to 
sist  ventilation. 
Fig.  22  is  an  illustration  of  a  shackle  valve  attached  Block  valve. 

a  block  of  earthenware,  and  usually  called  a  block 
Ive. 

♦  Vido  iMigo  423. 
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Ontfall  for 
seaside  towns. 


Difficulties  of 
applying 
sewage  to  land. 


Economy  to 
cast  sewage 
away. 

Prejudice 
against 
sewage  appli- 
cation. 


Sewage  must 
be  got  rid  of. 


In  considering  the  question  of  the  best  outfall  for  a 
district,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  best  method 
of  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  a  seaside  place  is  to  dis- 
charge it  direct  into  the  sea. 

It  may  appear  to  many  that  the  pouring  so  much 
sewage  into  the  sea  is  a  great  waste  of  fertilizing 
matter ;  having  regard,  however,  to  the  fact  that  no 
chemical  process  has  yet  been  discovered  that  will  ab- 
stract the  fertih'zing  matter  from  sewage  so  as  to  leave 
a  profit,  and  as  experience  has  shown  that  the  only 
mode  of  efiectually  removing  the  fertilizing  and  pol- 
luting matter  from  sewage  is  to  apply  it  continually  to 
land. 

In  the  case  of  most  districts  that  use  sea  outfalls,  in 
order  to  apply  the  sew6ige  to  land,  it  would  have  to  be 
pumped.  The  cost  of  pumping,  added  to  the  cost  of 
other  necessary  works,  and  the  diflSculties  and  expenses 
attendant  on  the  procuring  of  land  by  a  sanitary 
authority,  and  afterwards  of  working  a  sewage  farm 
at  a  profit,  are  such  that  it  becomes  true  economy  to 
cast  into  the  sea  that  which  may  appear  a  valuable 
commodity.  It  might  also  be  added,  that  the  places 
on  the  sea-coast  that  require  sewering  are  usually 
health  resorts,  and  the  public  when  in  search  of  health 
are  Tery  sentimental,  and  may  object,  in  the  present 
age  of  ignorance  in  sanitary  matters,  to  the  proximity 
of  a  sewage  farm,  or  sewage  work;  and  thus  a  pre- 
judice, however  foolish  and  unreal,  would  be  created 
that  might  utterly  ruin  the  reputation  of  the  place. 
With  a  sea  outfall  it  is  equally  important  that  the 
hydra-headed  monster  sewage  should  be  really  got  rid 
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of  when  cast  into  the  sea,  and  not  left  to  hug  the  shore, 
or  be  returned  by  the  tidal  wave. 

In  considering  the  position  of  a  sea  outfall,  due  Position  of 
regard  must  be  paid  to  tidal  or  other  currents,  and 
careful    experiments    should    invariably   be   made  to 
ascertain  the  direction  of  the  flow  at  all  stages  of  the  Nature  of  the 

-•J  ji.j*  iX5»xii  'J     observations 

tide,  and  extendmg  over  a  sufficiently  long  period,  th^t  should  be 
80  as  to  embrace  high  spring  tides  and  the  lowest  ™*^«- 
ebb  tides,  and  at  the   same  time  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  the  prevailing  and  other  winds,  both  on  the 
currents  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.     Experi- 
ments should  also  be  made  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tides,  for  although  theoretically  the  tide  both  flows 
and  ebbs  six  hours  at  a  time,  there  are  great  exceptions 
to  this  rule  of  even  ebb  and  flow.    The  estuary  of  a 
river,  some  peculiar  formation  of  the  shore,  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  all  tend  to  modify  the  equable  flow  and  Unequal  ebb 
ebb  of  the  tide,  so  that  we  have  places  on  our  coasts  in  tides. 
which  tides  only  flow  four  hours  and  ebb  eight  hours. 
In  tidal  rivers,  as  a  rule,  the  tide  always  ebbs  for  a 
longer  period  than  it  flows,  hence  by  the  pouring  of 
sewage  into  such  rivers  it  is  got  rid  of.      If  it  were 
not  for  this  diflerence  in  the  periods  of  ebb  and  flow, 
sewage  put  into  a  tidal  river  would  simply  pass  up 
and  down  until  destroyed  by  exposure  and  oxidation. 
The  tidal  currents  must  always   be  ascertained  with 
submerged  floats.    A  float  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  Submerged 
wind,  or  such  as  are  only  partly  submerged  and  have  ^j^  ™°*'  * 
a  large  part  exposed  to  wind  influences,  cannot  indi- 
cate the  true  direction  of  tidal  currents.     A  very  good  Description  of 
and  easily  made  float,  and  one  that  has  been  used  by 
the  author,  consists  of  any  ordinary  biscuit   tin,  on 
which  the  lid  may  be  fastened,  and  a  few  holes  made 
in  it  to  admit  the   water,  and   then  suspend   it  to  a 
float  at  the  surface  by  means  of  a  cord  or  light  chain. 
This  float  may  be  used  to  ascertain  the  velocity  and 
direction  of  tidal  currents  at  various  depths,  and  it  is 
well  that  such  experiments  should  be  made  at  various 
depths,  as  very  different  currents  may  be  discovered 
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at  different  depths^  a  short  distance  from  the  shore^ 
For  rough  experiments,  an  ordinary  champagne  bottle, 
corked  and  ballasted  with  water,  so  that  it  will  swun 
with  a  part  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle  only  out  of  the 
water,  forms  a  good  experimental  float  for  tidal  obser- 
vationa  Other  forms  of  tidal  floats  are  used,  all  of 
which  are  constructed  on  the  principle  of  exposing  the 
largest  possible  area  to  the  tidal  current,  and  the  least 
to  the  influence  of  the  wind.  Tidal  observations  having 
reference  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  are  beet 
observed  by  a  self-registering  recording  gauge. 

It  will  be  found  that,  not  unfrequeutly,  when  a  sea 
is  driven  by  the  prevailing  wind,  or  other  cause,  on  to 
the  shore,  there  is  a  constant  current  at  the  surface  on 
the  shore,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  heap  up,  as  it 
were,  the  water  on  the  shore,  and  this  raising  of  the 
water  creates  a  ground  swell,  or  current,  which  flows 
directly  off  the  shore ;  and  so  what  might  appear  to  be 
an  imfavourable  condition  for  a  sea  outfall  may,  by 
proper  selection  of  the  point  of  discharge,  become  a  very 
favourable  condition  for  effectually  getting  rid  of  the 
sewage  discharged  into  the  sea.  An  eddy  tide  is  by  no 
means  a  rare  occurrence  on  some  coasts,  or  a  tide  the 
current  of  which  moves  round  and  roimd,  so  that  any- 
thing cast  within  its  influence  is  usually  deposited  on 
the  shore  at  low  water,  instead  of  being  carried  out  to 
sea.  The  formation  of  sand  banks  a  distance  from 
shore,  and  any  other  disturbing  cause,  which  not  un- 
frequently  affects  the  flow  of  tidal  currents,  must  be 
fully  considered  before  the  point  of  outfall  is  selected. 

With  reference  to  tidal  currents  and  the  place  need- 
ing a  sea  outfall,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  point  of 
discharge  should  be  ordinarily  selected  in  reference  to 
the  tidal  currents,  that  it  should  be  located  below  the 
place  needing  the  outfall,  and  not  above  it ;  that  is,  it 
should  be  below  the  place  in  the  direction  of  the  falling 
tide,  and  not  above  the  place.  If  an  outfall  is  placed 
in  the  tidal  way  above  a  town  using  such  outfall,  the 
sewage  has  to  puss  before  the  front  of  the  town.     This, 
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in  sea-coast  towns,  especiallj  such  as  owe  their  at-  Sewage  not  to 

tractiveness  to  bathing  grounds,  •  must  be  highly  in-  ^^^P^'^t^^'^- 

jurious  to  the  place,  for  it  must  be  always  borne  in 

mind  that,   in  most  seaside   places,  the  discbarge  of 

sewage  will  mostly  always  take  place  on  the  ebb  tide. 

What  would  be  thought  if  the  outfalls  for  the  London 

sewers  were  made  to  discharge  at  Richmond  instead  of 

at  Crossness ;  yet  just  as  the  position  of  Richmond  ifi  in 

respect  to  London,  so  are  many  sea  outfalls  located  in  improper 

respect  to  the  places  that  have  constructed  them.  ^routfoul 

It  is  necessary  that  observations  should  be  made  on 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.    This  is  necessary  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  a  gravitation  outfall  can  be  secured,  or  Gravitation 
whether  or  not  pumping  will  be  necessary.     It  may  ®"*'*^^'*' 
be  said  that,  in  the  generality  of  places,  if  due  provision 
is  made  for  storage,  and  if  the  principle  of  interception  interception. 
is  also  taken  into  account,  that  has  already  been  referred 
to  at  page  172,  there  are  few  places  in  this  country  that 
need  to  resort  to  the  expensive  process  of  pumping  the 
sewage  in  order  to  secure  a  free  outfall  into  the  sea. 
When  once  ascertained,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  at  Rise  and  fall  of 
a  particular  place  will  be  found  to  be  very  uniform,  so  **^^®  ""*  °'™* 
uniform  indeed,  that  Sir  William  Thompson  has  con-  sir  w.  Thomp- 
structed  a  tidal  machine  that  by  clockwork  arrange-  son's  tidal 

•^  ,  machine. 

ment  shows  the  state  of  the  tide  at  any  period,  at  the 
particular  place  in  which  it  may  be  adapted,  without 
recourse  to  direct  observation.  At  spring  tides  we  get  Spring  tides. 
both  the  highest  and  the  lowest  water  levels,  and  at  such 
periods  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  outfall. 
The  most  difficult  period  of  discharge  for  a  sea  outlet 
occurs  at  neap  tides,  when  the  tides  do  not  rise  so  Neap  tides. 
high,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  fall  so  low  as  at 
other  periods,  and  as  it  is  the  lowness  of  the  tide  level 
that  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  outfall,  so  it  will  be 
found  that  if  our  outfalls  are  calculated  to  work  efficiently 
at  the  period  of  neap  tides,  we  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves about  them  at  the  period  of  spring  tidea 

The  discharge  from  a  sea  outlet  at  any  time  is  due  Discharge  due 
to  the  diflference  of  the  level  of  the  water  within  and  ^ 
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without  the  sewer.  In  a  long  length  of  outfall,  this 
may  be  reduced  to  the  rate  of  inclination  by  observing 
that  whatever  the  fall  of  the  water,  the  length  is  a  con- 
stant quantity.  For  example,  assuming  that  the  length 
of  a  sea  outfall  is  3000  feet,  and  that  the  lowest  water 
at  neap  tides  would  give  a  difference  of  6  feet  between 
the  level  of  the  lowest  water  within  the  sewer  and  in 
the « sea-way,  then  we  know  that  the  discharge,  under 
such  conditions,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  sewer  having  an 
Diminution  of  inclination  of  1  in  500.  In  practice,  the  diminution  of 
fall  of  tide.  head  within  a  sewer  properly  adjusted  follows  the  fall  of 
the  tide,  so  that  the  discharge  is  pretty  uniform.  This 
will  be  seen  by  the  diagrams,  Plate  XVI.,  of  the 
gaugings  within  the  tank  sewer  at  Llandudno.  The 
fall  in  the  water  is  represented  by  a  pretty  straight  line, 
Discharge  from  ghowinff  that  the  discharge,  when  it  does  commence,  is 

Llandudno  sea  *7  X  •  <»    i  j 

outfall.  proportionate  to  the  varying  capacity  of  tlie  sewer,  and 

the  available  fall  due  to  the  rate  at  which  the  tide 

ebbs.     So  long  as  the  fall  within  the  sewer  follows  the 

fall  in  the  sea-way,  or  so  long  as  the  rise  in  the  sea  is 

followed  by  an  equal  rise  in  the  sewer,  the  discharge 

will  continue  pretty  equable,  and  will  be  due  to  the 

difference  of  level  observed,  and  as  the  tide  rises  so  as 

to  gain  upon  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  sewer,  the 

discharge  after  this  period  would  fall  off  to  nothing. 

Quantity  and     The  quantity  to  be  discharged  after  the  period  when 

dUcharge  only   the  Water  iu  the  sea-way  begins  to  gain  on  and  diminish 

arrived  at  by     the  available  fall,  and  also  the  period  when  there  is  an 

experiment.  ,  *• 

entirely  free  outfall,  can  only  be  ascertained  after  ex- 
periments upon  the  rate  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
at  any  particular  place. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  to  be  mentioned  as  a  matter 

of  very  considerable  importance  in  a  sea  outfall,  that  if 

Influence  of       the  outfall  is  made  to  discharge  against  any  current  in 

discharge.         the  sca-way,  the  discharge  will  be  very  considerably 

impeded ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  outfall  is  carried 
out  in  lines  nearly  parallel  with  the  currents,  it  will  be 
found  that  whenever  the  current  in  the  sea-way  has  a 
greater  speed  than  the  current  in  the  sewage  outfall, 
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the  sea  current  will  produce  all  the  influences  of  an  ex- 
hauster^  and  induce  a  current  in  the  sewage  outfall, 
which  will  very  materially  increase  the  discharge  from  increase  of 
it.     In  the  case  of  the  Llandudno  sea  outfall,  the  pipes  seroutfoU.** 
are  carried  in  such  a  direction  into  the  sea-way  that  the 
.  full  eflfeet  of  the  rapid  current  of  the  ebb  tide  out  of 
the  Conw^ay  river  is  used  in  aid  of  assisting  the  dis-  Sea  currents 
charge,  and  consequently  the  actual  observed  discharge  ^J^^n    ^^^^^ 
of  this   outfall  is  greatly   increased  by  the  sea   cur- 
rents, which  often  exceed  5  feet  per  second.*     It  must 
be  clear  to  the  most  casual  observer,  after  what  has 
already  been  said,  that  sea  or  tidal  currents  may  either 
greatly  prejudice  our  sea  outfalls,  or  may  be  made  a 
valuable  aid  to  promote  discharge,  the  result  depending 
entii'ely  on  the  position  chosen  for  the  outfall,  and  also 
that  the  outlet  must  be  submerged,  so  as  to  be  entirely 
below  the  level  of  the  water. 

In   properly  adjusted  sea  outfalls,  where  we  have 
large   quantities   of    water   to   discharge,    the   largest  Largest 
quantity  of  water  should  be  stored  at  the  highest  level,  Tatei- stU^  at 
so  that  the  period  of  discharge  commences  earlier,  and  highest  level. 
is  also  continued  for  a  longer  period,  and  we  thus  get  a 
correspondingly  greater  discharge  when  we  have  the 
largest  quantity  to  discharge,  whereas,  witTi  small  quan-  J^'mail 
titles,  the  period  of  discharge  is  naturally  diminished,  *^"*°  '  *^*' 
as  the  head  under  which  it  is  discharged  is  small. 

The  oval  form  of  section  is  well  adapted  for  a  tank 
sewer,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  sew^age  is  stored  at 
a  high  level  which  will  facilitate  its  rapid  discharge. 

All  sea  outfalls  should  be  designed  to  discharge  the 
largest  quantity  at  the  period  of  neap  tides,  and  if  so  Neap  tide  to 
calculated  and  constructed,  they  will  be  found  efficient  forthe  uilif  of 
at  all  other  states  of  the  tide.  calculation. 

It  should  also  be  observed  in  constructing  a  sea  out- 
fall, that  the  position  chosen  and  the  nature  of  the 
works  must   be   such   as   not  to  interfere  with  navi-  Navigation  not 

.  •  to  be  impeded. 

gation.  * 

The   prevailing   winds   may  also  have  an  effect  in 

*  Viflo  p.  455. 
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some  places,  especially  in  the  case  where  fresh  sewage 
is  discharged  into  the  sea,  as  a  part  of  sach  sewage  will 
consist  of  floating  fajcal,  fatty,  and  other  matters,  whicli 
might  be  brouglit  back  on  to  the  shore  by  the  wind. 
In  such  cases  it  may  be  desirable,  by  suitable  screens, 
to  intercept  the  floating  matter  in  the  penstock  chamber, 
which  it  will  generally  be  necessary  to  provide  in  the 
case  of  a  sea  outfall. 

The  position  of  a  sea  outfall  should  also  be  considered 
in  reference  to  the  fisheries.  In  the  case  of  fresh 
sewage  discharged  into  the  sea  from  properly  con- 
structed, self-cleansing  sewers,  no  evil  will  follow,  but 
the  case  is  very  different  when  putrefying  sewage  is 
passed  into  the  sea.  The  foi-mer  is  food  for  the  fishes, 
the  latter  an  agent  that  will  either  destroy,  or  drive 
away,  what  may  be  of  considerable  value  and  import- 
ance to  the  neighbourhood ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  reference  to  sewers  which  are  liable,  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  to  receive  sea-water,  that  the  action 
of  such  water  very  speedily  sets  up  decomposition,  so 
as  to  render  the  sewage  poisonous  to  fishes. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  gull  and  other 
sea  birds  are  excellent  scavengers,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  sea  outfall,  these  creatures  will  carry  off  any  floating 
matter,  and  therefore  it  is  the  true  interest  of  a  sani- 
tary authority,  using  a  sea  outfall,  to  protect  nature's 
scavengers,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  ruthlessly 
shot  or  driven  away  from  the  outfalls  to  which  they 
are  attracted. 

When  constructing  a  sea  outfall,  it  must  also  be 
considered  what  will  be  the  action  of  the  sea  on  the 
structural  works  proposed.  If  we  cast  a  stone  on  a 
sandy  sea-shore,  even  in  the  calmest  weather,  we  shall 
find  that  the  effect  of  the  tide  is  not  to  bury  it  up,  but 
to  wear  away,  or  wash  away,  the  sand  from  all  around 
it,  so  that  when  the  tide  has  receded,  the  stone  is  in  a 
hole.  This  well-known  action  of  the  tide  will  under- 
mine any  superficial  structure  placed  on  a  sandy  shore. 
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On  some  shores,  the  sand  itself  is  constantly  on  the  Movement  of 
move  from  the  shore  towards  the  sea,  in  fact  this  was  ^^^  ***  ^^^' 
found  to  be  the  case  by  the  author  at  Llandudno,  and 
80  great  was  the  movement  of  the  sandy  shore  seaward, 
that  the  iron  outfall  pipe  that  was  laid  some  3  feet  to 
4  feet  deep  in  the  sand,  was  moved  bodily  forward  by  Shifting  of 
this  action  of  the  movement  of  the  sand,  and  necessitated  Llandudno 
means  being  taken,  by  the  introduction  of  piling,  to 
prevent  the  lateral  movement.    Any  structural  work  ex-  Structural 
tending  above  the  shore  will,  more  or  less,  give  a  direc-  directfo^nof 
tion  to  the  flow  of  the  tidal  current,  and  consequently  a  A^^- 
current  will  ordinarily  be  created  parallel  to  the  line  of 
the  exposed  work,  and  which  causes  a  scour  that  may 
undermine  the  work,  unless  measures  are  taken  to  pre- 
vent its  action.    The  efiect  of  storms  and  heavy  seas  will 
very  materially  increase  the  effect  of  scour,  so  that  the  Scour  and 
destruction  of  a  sea  outfall  may  take  place,  partly  by  the  foi^ws.  ^ 
undermining  action,  and  partly  by  the  increased  pres- 
sure brought,  at  the  same  time,  to  bear  on  the  structure. 
The  author  has  adopted  a  mode  of  driving  at  intervals 
across,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sea  outfall,  a  Cross  piling  to 
row  of  sheet  piling,  which  tends  to  break  the  continuity  ^""^^  ''''"''°^" 
of  the  current  set  up  along  the  site  of  the  outfall,  and 
by  a  liberal  use  of  stone,  the  intervening  portion  may 
be  very  effectually  protected.     It  should  be  borne  in 
mind   that  all   long  sea  outfalls  in  exposed  positions  Sea  outfalls 
will  require  more  or  less  constant  attention,  to  guard  stantrttention. 
them  against  injuiy,  and  the  slightest  damage  that 
may  occur  should  at  once  be  made  good,  or  much  more 
serious  and  expensive  repairs  will  inevitably  follow. 

In  Plate  XVI.  are  shown  some  of  the  details  of  the  Llandudno  out- 
sea  outfall  designed  by  the  autlior  for  Llandudno.     It  [^"j  of  pilte 
should  be  observed  by  way  of  caution  to  those  using  a  xvi. 
sea  outfall,  that  the  recent  system  of  sewerage  carried 
out  by  the  author  at  Llandudno  was  necessitated  by  Failure  of 
reason  of  a  former  system  having  failed  to  provide  those  of  "werage^S 
benefits   that  such   a   beautiful   and   attractive   place  i-^an^^u^no. 
required  as  a  health  rosort.     In  the  former  scheme  of  i>t*fects  in 

former  system 
of  sewors. 
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sewerage^  owing  to  the  superficial  level  at  which  the 
sewers  were  constructed,  and   the  fact  that  all  Ihe 
surface  water  from  the  town  and  from  a  large  contigaoas 
area  of  agricultural  land  was  admitted  into  the  sewers, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  sewers  were  often 
overcharged,  and  the  basements  of  the  houses  inun- 
dated.    Moreover,  many  of  the  sewers  were  constructed 
of  such  sizes  and  with  such  falls,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  even  to  be  self-cleansing,  and  the  consequence 
was,  as  might  be  expected,  that  they  blocked  up.    It 
must  be  confessed  that  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
hardship  for  the  authorities  of  a  town  who  have  already 
expended  considerable  sums  in  sanitary  improvement^ 
to  find  by  experience,  that  they  have  not  secured  those 
benefits  they  might  reasonably  have  been  entitled  to 
expect,  and  that  they  have  to  perform  over  again  the 
works  of  sewerage.    In  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the 
very  existence  of  the  town  and  the  livelihood  of  its 
inhabitants  are  dependent  upon  the  perfection  of  its 
sanitary  arrangements,  it  became  necessary,  notwith- 
standing the  large  expenditure,  that  a  new  system  of 
sewerage  should  be  provided,  together  with  a  deep-sea 
outfall  into  Conway  Bay,  an  outfall  extending  to  such 
a  distance  and  to  such  a  point  as  to  effectually  remove 
all  filth ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  spirit 
shown  bv  the  inhabitants  of  this    health  resort  will 
meet   its  just   reward   from  the  public,  who  may  be 
assured  that  they  will  have  considerable  difficulty  in 
finding  a  better  drained   town,  or  one  in  which  the 
sewage  is  more  effectually  removed.     At  Llandudno 
the  outfall  is  carried  a  distance  of  3587  feet  from  the 
shore,  and   entirely  in   the  sea-way.     The   point  at 
which  the  sewage  is  discharged  is  in  the  estuary  of 
the  river  Conway,  and  such  is  the  configuration  of  the 
mouth  of  this  river  that  all  the  tide  flowing  into  it 
cannot  enter  the  narrow  gorge  at  Conway,  so  that  a  part 
turns  outwards,  and  the  consequence  is  that  whether 
the  tide  is  ebbing  or  flowing,  at  the  point  selected  for 
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the   outMl    there    is    always   a    current    out   to  aea 

which   will   carry   the   sewage   with  it.     The   fortaer 

system  of  sewerage  at  LlandudDO  has  beeo  utilized  by  Utiliution  of 

beiog  made  to  do  duty  for  the  removal  of  the  surface  o^wwen  st"" 

water,  so  that  only  such  surface  water  as  cannot  be  LUndudno, 

conveniently  excluded  is  admitted  into  the  new  Byetem 

of  sewerage,  and  so  it  is  not  liable  to  any  very  serious 

strain  in  time  of  storm.     In  addition  to  the  ordinary 

system  of  sewers,  as  usually  provided  for  every  town, 

at  Llandudno  a  tank  sewer,  2888  feet  in  length,  of  oval  Capacity  of 

section  (old  proportion  of  oval  sewer),  6  feet  high  and  ^^  ^^,° 

4  feet  wide,  has  been  provided,  a  section  of  which  is 

shown  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  XVL     This  sewer  will  hold, 

exclusive  of  the  capacity  of  the  town  sewers,  53,070 

cube  feet,  or  331,687  gallons,  but  as  it  could  at  least 

be  filled  and  emptied  twice  every  day,  its  total  daily 

capacity  would  be  just  twice  the  above  fignres.    At  the 

end  of  the  tank  sewer,  a  penstock  chamber  has  been  PuDBtock 

constructed,  a  plan  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  132.  "' 


This  chamber  is  divided  into  two  parts.    In  the  first  Tinkiini 
wall  is  the  tankard  valve  A,  which  is  of  the  samedescrip-  ' 
tion  as  shown  in  elevation  in  Fig.  133,  and  in  section 
in  Fig.  134,  and  on  the  exterior  face  of  the  division 
wall,  and  in  front  of  the  21-inc'h  outfall  pipe,  is  placed 
a  sluice  or  penstock  B,    the  elevation  of  which  is  siuii^  nive  or 
shown  in  Fig.  135,  and  the  section  in  Fig.  136.    This  P"""^- 
sluice  is  intended  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  fiusbing  Fiuihing  ont- 
the  ontfall  sewer,  or  in  case  of  accident  to  the  tankard 
valve.     The  grooves  C  are  provided  in  the  brickwork  Groorct,  um  at 
2  H 
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in  the  chambers,  and  are  intended  to  be  used,  in  case 
of  necessity,  either  for  placing  temporary  penstocks, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  planks  to  make  a 
temporary  dam. 

The  21-inch  outfall  pipe,  extending  as  before  stated  Size  and  length 
3587  feet  into  the  sea-way,  is  constructed  for  a  short  ^  ^" 
distance  in  earthen  pipes,  bedded  in  a  mass  of  concrete ; 
the  greater  portion,  however,  of  the  outfall  is  an  irqn 
pipe,  partly  laid  under  the  sand,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  F»g.  i,  ?•»*« 
Plate  XVI.      The  piles  shown  in  this  figure  were 
introduced  in  consequence  of  the  shifting  of  the  line  of 
outfall  by  reason  of  the  movement  of  the  sand;  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  outfall  is  constructed  of  iron 
pipes,  as  shown,  supported  by  piles  driven  into  the  sand, 
a  portion  of  the  elevation  of  the  work  being  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  and  a  cross  section  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  XVI.     This  Fig.  2  and 
outfall  is  laid  with  a  uniform  inclination  of  1  in  600,  xvL  '    *^* 
but  of  course  the  discharge  takes  place  under  various  inclination  of 
heads,  and  practically  under  variable  inclinations.     In  <>"*^*^^- 
Plate  XVI.  are  shown  some  diagrams  of  the  gaugings  Diagrams  of 
of  the  tank  sewer  at  Llandudno,  in  which  it  will  be  8*"?'°^- 
seen  that  on  the   Slst  August,  1877,  this  tank  sewer 
held  41,440  cubic  feet  of  flush  water,  sewage,  and  rain-  Quantity  of 
fall,  and  this  quantity  was  discharged  in  2*5  hours.  «ewageintank 
This  was  equal  to  a  discharge  of  276*25  cube  feet  per 
minute,  but  in  addition  to   this  quantity,  the  flush 
water,  sewage,  and  rainfall  was  running  in  from  the 
town  at  the  rate  of  172  *  1  cube  feet  per  minute,  so  that 
this  outfall  discharged  448*35  cube  feet  per  minute.  Discharge  of 
which  was  practically  equal  to  a  fall  of  1  in  450.     As  *^"*^*"- 
tiiis  outfall  has  but  an  inclination   of  1  in  600,  the 
excess  of  discharge  actually  observed  is  that  created  by  influence  of 
the  induced  current  of  the  sea  acting  as  an  exhausting  ^}}^  currents  on 

J  T  t  discharge. 

agent.    The  smallest  fall  observed  at  Llandudno  was  Fail  at  neap 
at  neap  tide,  when  the  inclination  for  discharge  through  *'^^- 
the  outfall  was  1  in  1200,  and  this  would  give  a  dis- 
charge of  not  less  than  260  cube  feet  per  minute ;  for 
4^  hours  each  tide  the  outfall   would  be  perfectly  free 

2  H  2 
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to  discharge,  bo  that  under  the  worst  condition  of  dis- 
charge, 260  X  60  X  9  =  140,400  cube  feet  in  9  hours 
in  two  tides.  To  this,  however,  must  be  added  a 
quantity  that  will  be  discharged  as  the  water  rises  in 
the  sewer,  so  that  under  the  most  unfiGiyourable  circum- 
stances this  outfall  would  discharge  a  million  gallons 
per  diem.  This  discharge  is  totally  independent  of 
the  action  of  the  induced  tidal  current  on  the  discharge, 
which  at  neap  tides  is  considerable,  cind  will  further 
increase  the  volume  discharged  beyond  the  quantity 
stated. 

It  may  be  said  in  reference  to  sea  outfalls,  that  owing 
to  the  great  mass  of  water  into  which  the  sewage  is 
ordinarily  discharged,  and  also  owing  to  the  more  or 
less  constant  movement  of  the  water,  and  to  the  action 
of  the  sea  water  itself  in  destroying  organic  matto, 
this  mode  of  disposing  of  sewage  is  perfectly  safe 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  every  trace  of 
sewage  discharged  under  suitable  conditi(His  into  the 
sea  soon  disappears.  When  we  know  by  actual  ex- 
perience that  the  most  perfect  mode  of  deaUng  with 
sewage  so  as  to  purify  it,  will  not  remove  more  than 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  impurities  present,  it  is  dear 
that  if  one  volume  of  sewage  were  mixed  with  four 
volumes  of  water  containing  no  sewage,  the  mixture 
would  be  equal  in  purity  to  the  purest  sewage  effluent 
In  a  sea  outfall  the  proportionate  admixture  would  be 
much  greater,  and  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  effects  of 
purification  observed  under  some  of  the  most  favour- 
able conditions  for  securing  a  pure  sewage  effluent. 

In  every  system  of  sewers  subject  to  tidal  influence, 
tide  valves,  penstocks,  and  means  for  storing  the  sew- 
age between  the  period  the  sewers  are  tide-locked,  are 
more  or  less  necessary.  These  matters  are  considered 
in  the  following  pages. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 


TIDE  Valves. 


When  it  is  necessary  to  carry  an  outfall  sewer  into  Protection  of 
a  tidal  stream  or  the  sea,  and  the  point  of  outfall  is  ^^      ^'^^^' 
below  high-water  mark,  the  outfall  must  be  protected 
with  a  tidal  yalye  so  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  water 
into  the  sewers  of  the  district.    It  is  also  necessary, 
in  some  cases,  to  protect  the  rain  outlets  or  storm-  protection  of 
water  overflows  of  sewers  in  a  similar  manner.     This  "\^e^'*' 
was  found  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  sewerage  works  Dantzic  an 
of  Dantzic,  for  although  suflScient  engine  power  has  «»i™pi«» 
been  provided  in  this  town  to  raise  both  sewage  and 
ordinary  storm  water,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  precaution, 
a  number  of  storm  water  overflows  have  been  provided, 
80  that,  if  the  engine  power  necessary  to  raise  the 
volume  of  water  brought  down  by  the  sewers  should 
prove  insufficient,  or  the  engines  should  get  disabled, 
the  sewers  would  simply  overflow  and  discharge  into 
the  river  Mottlau  and  the  branch  streams  communi- 
cating with  it.    Now,  as  the  Baltic  Sea,  into  which 
this  river  discharges,   is  a  tideless  sea,  it  might  be 
thought  a  simple  matter  to  arrange  the  storm  water 
outlets  so  as  not  to  require  protection;  but  in  order 
to  ensure  all  the  advantages  of  having  a  low  outlet 
in  time  of  storm,  the  level  of  these  outlets  was  fixed 
at  a  lower  point  than  the  ordinary  water  level  of  the 
river;  for  although  the  Baltic  is  a  tideless  sea,  the 
water  level  of  the  river  Mottlau  has  been  known  to 
vary  7  feet,  between  extreme  high  and  low  water,  in  a 
season,  the  cause  of  which  is  principally  due  to  the 
action  of  strong  prevailing  winds.    The  most  remark- 
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able  circumstance  in  respect  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
water  in  this  river,  and  which  led  to  the  fixing  of  these 
rain-water  outlets  below  the  ordinary  water  leyel,  is 
that  when  the  district  is  yisited  with  the  heaviest  rain- 
fallsy  the  wind  is  in  such  a  direction  as  to  lower  the 
mean  height  of  the  water  in  the  river,  and  conse- 
quently, by  fixing  these  outlets  at  a  lower  level  than 
ordinary    water-mark,  the   discharge    due   to   heavy 
storms,  should  they  occur,  will  take  place  under  circam- 
stances  that  are  most  favourable  to  the  sewers.    It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
an  outfall  sewer  from  currents  of  air  entering  and  pass- 
ing up  them  in  uncontrolled  volumes,  and  so  deranging 
all  the  means  provided  for  ventilation  and  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  noxious  gases.*    If  outfalls  are  of  such  size, 
and  in  such  situations,  that  they  cannot  be  made  to 
discharge  below  the  water-line,  so  as  to  seal  their 
mouths,  they    must  be  provided    with  tidal  valves. 
Tidal  valves  are  ordinarily  of  two  varieties : — ^Tankaid 
valves,   deriving  their  name   from  being  similar  in 
action  to  the  lid  of  a  tankard,  and  float  valves.    The 
tankard  valves  are  constructed  of  wood,  and  wrought 
and  cast  iron.    Wooden  valves  are  very  extensively  used 
in  connection  with  drainage  works  in  the  Fen  districts 
of  this  country,  and,  if  made  of  good  elm  or  oak,  will 
last  for  a  considerable  period.     Valves  of  this  descrip- 
tion made  of  wood  are  also  formed  like  a  lock-gate,  or 
two  doors  meeting  at  an  angle  and  closing  against  both 
bottom  and  cap  sills.     Wrought-iron  tidal  valves  of 
cellular  construction  have  been  used  with  advantage 
for  large  outfall  sewers.    They  are  light,  strong,  and 
durable.     Cast  iron  is  the  ordinary  material  used  for 
tidal  valves  in  works  of  sewerage.    Float  valves  are 
usually  made  of  copper,  or  india-rubber,  or  wood  coated 
with  india-rubber,  but  they  are  only  applicable  to 
sewers  of  small  size.     They  consist  simply  of  a  float 
moving  between  guides,  and  when  the  water  rises  the 

*  Vide  page  835. 
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float  rises  into  the  bell  mouth  of  a  pipe  and  closes  the 

aperture.    Large  tidal  valves  should  be  so  balanced  as  Tidal  raiyes 

to  be  capable  of  opening  with  the  smallest  amount  of  balanced. 

internal  pressure,  and  to  close  with  the  least  amount 

of  external  force.    A  properly  constructed  tide  valve  is 

entirely  self-acting,  and  sewers  fitted  with  tidal  valves 

regulate  their  own  discharge,  for  so  soon  as  the  height 

of  the  water  outside  the  valve  is  lower  than  that  within 

the  sewer  the  discharge  commences.    All  the  working  Working  paru 

parts  of  a  tankard  valve  should  be  bushed  with  gun-  ^°^*;     ^^' 

metal  to  prevent  the  valves  sticking.    The  doors  of 

cast-iron  tankard  valves  should  be  strengthened  with 

ribs,  suitably  disposed,  so  as  to  give  them  lightness  and 

strength.    These  valves  may  either  have  planed  faces 

to  keep  them  water-tight,  or  lead  seatings  fixed  in  the 

frame  may  be  provided,  or  in  some  cases  both  the  face 

and  seat  may  be  formed  of  gun-metal.     The  doors  of 

these  valves  are  hung  with  both  single  and  double  Hinges  of 

hinges.     The    double-hinged  doors    have    a    greater    ^^ 

amount  of  play,  and  in  most  situations  are  the  best. 

The  valve  shown  in  Figs.  81  and  82,  page  375,  would  Balanced  raire. 

form  a  most  excellent  tide  valve,  as  it  is  extremely 

sensitive  to  any  movement  of  a  current  either  of  air  or 

water  in  consequence  of  its  being  capable  of  being  so 

easily  and  truly  balanced. 

In  Plate  XYII.  is  illustrated  a  number  of  different  Description  of 
kinds  of  tide  valves.  p^»*«  ^^'• 

Fig.  1  in  this  plate  is  an  illustration  of  an  ordinary  Shackle  raire. 
shackle  valve.     This  form  is  only  applicable  to  sewers 
of  small  size. 

Figs.  2  and  2a  are  illustrations  of  rain-water  outlets  Dantzic  rain 
as  designed  by  the  author  for  the  Dantzic  sewerage  ®"*«*^*'^*'- 
works.  The  rib  B  cast  on  the  pipe  attached  to  the 
valve  is  intended  to  prevent  the  water  creeping  along 
the  sides  of  the  pipe  through  the  brickwork  in  which  it 
is  embedded.  The  door  of  the  valve  is  provided  with 
a  lead  face  which  closes  against  a  Y  seating.  The  valve 
is  provided  with  a  ring  O,  to  which  a  chain  may  be 
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attached  in  order  to  open  the  valve  and  admit  water 

to  the  sewers,  if  required,  for  flushing  or  any  other 

purpose. 
TideraiTe  Fig8*  3  and  3a  illustrate  the  front  elevation  and 

with  link         soction  of  a  cast-iron  tide  valve,  hung  with  links, 

forming  a  double-jointed  hinge.    This  description  of 

valve  is  the  one  most  generally  used. 
Tide  raire  ^^g^*  ^  ^^^  ^^  illustrate  an  elevation  and  section  of 

fitted  to  pipe.    ^  cast-iron  tide  valve  fitted  to  a  length  of  cast-iron 

pipe,  and  hung  with  double  hinges. 
Tide  vaire  ^igs.  5  and  5a  illustrate  an  elevation  and  section  of 

with  single       ^  cast-irou  tide  valve  fitted  to  a  length  of  cast-iron 
'"""■  pipe,  and  hung  with  single  hinges. 

Tide  raiTe  for       ^ig^*  ^  ^^^  ^^  illustrate  the  elcvatiou  and  section  of 
oval  sewer.       ^  cast-iron  tide  valve  for  an  oval  sewer,  provided  with 

double  hinges. 
Oblong  tide  ^igs.  7  and  7a  illustrate  the  elevation  and  section  of 

valve.  Qjj^  oblong  cast-irou  tide  or  storm-water  outlet  valve, 

hung  with  double  hinges. 
Tide  valve  in         ^^g^*  &  ^^^  8^  Ai'G  illustrations  of  the  elevation  and 
double  flights,    gectiou  of  a  cast-irou  tide  valve  opening  in  two  flights. 

This  form   is  adapted  to  the  construction  of  large 

valves,  but  care  must  be  exercised  in  their  fitting  and 

finishing,  otherwise  the  hinge  in  the  centre  of  the  door 

will  be  liable  to  stick,  and  the  valve  to  get  out  of 

order. 
Mode  of  inter-      ^ig*  ^  IS  an  illustration  of  the  mode  of  intercepting 
**P*j?K  pure      large  and  pure  rainfalls  from  sewers,  and  admitting  the 
sewem.  small  and  impure  rainfalls.     It  is  fully  described  at 

page  45. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

PENSTOCKS. 

Penstocks  are  sluices  fixed  in  a  sewer  for  the  purpose  Use  of  pcn- 
of  regulating  or  controlling  the  current,  or  to  stop  the  "^^  ** 
flow  and  pen  up  the  sewage  when  required  for  flushing 
or  any  other  purpose.    The  use  of  penstocks  in  some  Penstocks  used 
situations  is  absolutely  necessary,  as,  for  example,  in  " 
the  case  of  a  tidal  outfall;  they  should  invariably  be 
fixed  as  an  adjunct  to  a  tidal  valve,  so  as  to  secure 
the  closing  of  the  sewer  in  the  event  of  any  accident 
happening  to  the  tide  valve  which  may  prevent  its 
closing  and  excluding  the  tidal  waters.    They  are  also 
used  in  cases  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  divert 
the  sewage  from  one  line  of  sewers  into  another  line. 
Penstocks  are  made  of  wood  and  iron,  or  a  combination 
of  both.    The  penstocks  usually  adopted  in  sewers  are 
made  with  cast-iron  frames  and  doors.     They  can  be 
made  of  any   size  or  shape.    The  doors  are  usually  Mode  of  raising 
raised  or  lowered  by  a  rack  and  worm-wheel  motion,    ^ 
or  by  chains  passing  over  drums.    The  rack  and  worm 
motion  is  decidedly  the  best,  as  it  is  found  that  doors 
raised  by  chains  are  liable  to  move  by  sudden  jerks, 
which  are  prejudicial  to  the  stability  of  the  apparatus. 
The  doors  are  kept  water-tight  by  having  the  face  of  Faces  of  doow. 
the  frame  and  the  face  of  the  door  planed  or  fitted 
with  gun-metal,  and  the  faces  are  brought  into  con- 
tact by  means  of  wedges  fixed  on  the  back  of  the  door 
and  in  the  frame,  so  that,  when  the  door  is  lowered 
it   wedges  itself  up  tight    against  the   face  of   the 
frame.    In  fixing  penstocks,  especially  in  cases  where  Mode  of  fixing, 
the  doors  are  made  of  wood  and  are  liable  to  spring, 
the  hydraulic  pressure  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
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press  the  door  with  its  rack  against  the  worm-wheel. 
The  doors  of  all  large  sluice  valves  are  usually  pro- 
vided with  counter-weights  to  balcince  the  door  and  to 
diminish  the  labour  of  raising  them.  They  are  also 
often  fitted  with  compound  gearing  for  opening  them, 
as,  for  example,  Fig.  1,  Plate  XVIII. :  A  and  B  are  two 
spindles ;  on  the  spindle  A  is  fixed  a  small  cog-wheel 
which  gears  into  a  larger  wheel  on  the  spindle  6.  If 
a  man  applies  a  key  to  the  spindle  A,  he  can  bring 
great  power  to  bear  in  moving  the  door,  but  it  would 
be  raised  very  slowly :  so  soon  as  he  has  started  it  he 
can  place  his  key  on  the  spindle  6,  and  very  quickly 
raise  it  to  the  full  height.  The  openings  in  the 
bridges  for  carrying  the  spindle  and  worm-wheel,  and 
every  other  working  part  liable  to  get  fixed  from  rost, 
should  be  bushed  with  gun-metal.  In  Plate  XYIII. 
the  drawings  of  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  penstocks 
of  cast  iron  are  given. 

Figs.  1  and  1a  are  illustrations  of  the  elevation  and 
section  of  a  penstock  for  a  large  circular  sewer.  It  is 
fitted  with  a  counter-weight,  and  compound  gearing 
for  lowering  and  raising  the  door. 

Figs.  2,  2a,  2b,  and  2g  are  illustrations  of  the  eleva- 
tion, plan,  section  through  door,  and  section  through 
the  rack  and  worm  gearing  of  a  cast-iron  penstock,  as 
fitted,  for  flushing  purposes,  to  the  mouth  of  the  syphons 
which  are  used  at  Dantzic,  for  conveying  the  sewage  of 
the  town  under  the  rivers  to  the  pumping  station. 

Figs.  3,  3a,  and  3b  are  illustrations  of  the  plan, 
elevation,  and  section  of  a  cast-iron  penstock  fitted 
with  counter-weights,  and  adapted  for  a  sewer  of  oval 
section. 

Figs.  4,  4a,  and  4b  are  illustrations  of  the  elevation, 
section  through  gearing,  and  section  through  door, 
showing  the  wedges  W  for  closing  the  door.  It  is  a 
cast-iron  penstock  adapted  for  large  sewers  in  shallow 
cuttings,  or  in  cases  where  there  is  not  sufiQcient  head- 
way to  introduce  a  penstock  of  the  ordinary  construe- 
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rhe  door  of  the  penstock  is  divided  into  two 
nd  on  each  a  separate  rack  and  worm-wheel  is 
Tit  only  one  spindle  is  used.  The  effect,  there- 
len  the  door  is  raised,  is  for  the  lower  portion  of 
r  to  move  over  the  upper  portion,  at  the  same 
.6  whole  door  is  raised  out  of  the  sewer;  but 
LJsed  it  requires  only  half  the  headway  to  accom- 
it  that  is  required  by  a  whole  door.  The[door 
more  quickly  raised  out  of  the  way  by  this 
Kuent;  but  whole  doors  are  preferable  when 
a  be  used,  as  this  form  is  more  complicated  and 
»  derangement. 
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All  sewers  that  are  tide-locked  should  be  provided  with 
the  means  of  storing  the  sewage  during  the  period  the 
sewers  cannot  freely  discharge  their  contents.  In  some 
cases,  also,  when  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  sewage  of  a 
district  by  artificial  power,  ample  provision  should  be 
made  for  stowage,  so  that,  in  case  of  accidental  de- 
rangement, or  the  temporary  stoppage  of  the  pumping 
machinery  from  any  cause^  the  district  should  not  be 
inconvenienced  by  an  accumulation  of  sewage.  More- 
over, in  some  cases,  it  may  be  found  more  economical 
to  store  the  sewage  of  a  district  for  a  limited  period 
than  to  have  resort  to  continuous  pumping.  In  some 
cases,  also,  where  it  is  desirable  that  the  discharge  of 
sewage  into  a  tidal  way  should  take  place  at  a  particular 
state  of  the  tide,  it  may  be  necessary  to  store  it  For 
example,  the  great  outfalls  of  the  London  sewerage 
are  so  arranged,  that,  by  means  of  reservoirs,  the  sewage 
is  stored  so  as  to  be  discharged  near  the  point  of  high 
water.  The  advantage  of  securing  the  discharge  near 
this  point  is  that  the  ebbing  tide  carries  the  sewage 
away ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  in  this  case  that 
the  reservoirs  provided  for  impounding  the  sewage 
are  equivalent  in  effect  to  the  construction  of  twelve 
miles  of  outfall  sewer.  The  means  usually  provided 
for  storing  sewage  are  open  or  covered  reservoirs  and 
tank  sewers.  If  reservoirs  are  used,  every  step  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  their  becoming  places  for  deposit. 
This  can  be  done  by  so  arranging  the  outlets  and 
inlets  as  to  be  able  to  completely  flush  every  part  of 
the  work.    Covered  reservoirs  are  preferable  to  open, 
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and  they  are  generally  covered  with  brick  or  fwncrete  Coiutruction 
arches  aprioging  from  the  aide  walls  and  piere,  or  from  "''^'"'"'"^ 
cast  or  wrought  iron  girders  which  span  the  reaervoir. 
Tank  sewera  are  formed  hy  either  enlarging  the  out-  Comtrnotion 
fall,  or  some  convenient  branch  sewer,  for  a  sufficient  "         «*•"■ 
length,  so  as  to  make  it  competent  to  store  all  the 
sewage  required  during  the  period  the  sewers  are  tide- 
locked.    Fig.  137  la  a  longitudinal  section  at  the  point  DveriptioD  of 

Fig.  137. 
Fio   137 


of  junction,  at  the  head  ot  a  tank  sewer,  and  the 
ordinary  sewer,  as  designed  by  the  author  for  the  town 
of  Bideford.  The  tank  sewer  in  this  case  is  oval  in 
section,  5  ft.  X  3  ft  4  in.,  while  the  outfall  sewer  is 
circular,  2  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  above  figure  that  the  sewer  is  enlarged  or  deepened 
below  the  ordinary  level  of  the  town  sewers,  and  that 
the  enla^ement  meets  the  ordinary  aewer  in  a  line  of 
double  curve,  so  that,  when  the  outfall  is  free,  the 
sewage  flows  with  considerable  impetus  into  the  tank 
Bflwer,  washing  everything  to  the  outfall,  and  thus 
keeping  this  receptacle  free  from  deposit.  In  this  case 
the  cleansing  of  this  tank  sewer  from  deposit  shonld  it  Tank  M«en 
arise  from  any  cause,  can  be  facilitated  hy  damming  g^^'*' 
bock  the  sewage  with  the  flusliing  door,  shown  at  the 
end  of  the  sewer  discharging  into  the  tank  sewer  in 
Fig.   137,  so  that  a  large  volume  of  sewage  may  be 
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concentrated  and  suddenly  discharged  into  the  confined 
channel  of  the  tank  sewer. 

In  some  works,  when  the  construction  of  tank  sewers 
would  be  more  expensive  and  inconyenient,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  construct  reservoirs  for  storing  the  sewage, 
but  for  all  ordinary  works  of  sewerage  the  tank-sewer 
system  is  the  preferable  mode  of  storing  sewage. 

In  cases  in  which  a  very  large  volume .  is  intended  to 
be  discharged  in  a  very  limited  period,  a  reservoir  near 
the  point  of  discharge,  with  ample  outlets,  may  be 
preferable  to  the  use  of  a  tank  sewer  that  would 
require  a  longer  time  for  discharging  its  contents. 
Reservoirs,  however,  will  require  more  attention  and 
manual  labour  to  keep  them  free  from  deposit  than  a 
tank  sewer,  through  which  a  more  or  less  constant 
current  is  maintained,  which  removes  the  deposit. 

The  volume  of  sewage  to  be  stored  in  the  case  of 
tide-locked  sewers  will  entirely  depend  upon  the  period 
of  time  in  which  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  occurs, 
and  in  every  case  careful  observation  must  be  made  on 
this  point.  It  will  also  depend  upon  the  uncertain 
volume  of  storm  water,  if  this  water  is  admitted  into  the 
sewers ;  but  in  all  eases  where  sewers  are  tide-locked, 
the  principle  of  interception,  as  treated  of  at  page  171, 
should  be  adopted,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  storm 
waters  should  be  excluded  from  the  tide-locked  sewers, 
so  that  but  little  provision  need  be  made  for  the  recep- 
tion of  an  uncertain  volume  of  sewage  to  be  received  at 
unknown  periods.  In  some  cases  the  mode  of  inter- 
cepting rainfall,  described  at  page  45,  and  illustrated 
in  Plate  I.  and  Plate  XVII.,  Fig.  9,  may  be  adopted 
with  advantage,  in  the  case  of  sewers  that  are  tide- 
locked,  in  order  to  relieve  them  firom  any  large  volume 
of  rttin  water,  which,  if  admitted  into  the  sewers  when 
they  are  full,  might  lead  to  the  inundation  of  the  low- 
lying  premises  draining  to  the  sewers. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


INVERTED   SYPHONS. 


many  works  of  sewerage,  inverted  syphons  are  re-  Um  of  inverted 

to  be  introduced  in   order  to  overcome  the  *^^  **"* 

^l^dliysical  difficulties  often  met  with  in  the  course  of  a 

^^ewer,  suchy  for  example,  as  the  crossing  of  a  navigable 

'^hannely  a  stream,  or  valley  which  could  not  con- 

""Teniently  be  bridged  at  the  level  at  which  the  sewer 

moat  be  constructed. 

Various  arrangements  have   been  adopted,  both  in 

the  form  and  mode  of  constmction  of  inverted  syphons. 

Experience  has  demonstrated   that   there    are    some 

fiurms  of  syphon  which,  in  certain  cases,  it  is  preferable 

to  adopt,  as  they  may  be  termed  self-cleansing.     In 

"Kg.  138  is  represented  a  syphon  for  conveying  filtered  Description  of 

Fig.  las. 

Fio.  138. 
V  O  V 


iewage  from  the  pumping  station  at  Dantzic  across  the 
Kiel-Grraben ;  it  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  that 
it  follows  pretty  closely  the  outline  of  the  bed  of  the 
river.  It  has  two  inclined  planes  down  which  every- 
thing entering  the  syphon  has  first  to  descend  and  then 
to  ascend.  It  has  been  found  that  when  syphons  of  this  syphons  liable 
description  have  been  brought  into  operation  to  convey  ^  •*«PI»«*- 
crude  sewage,  and  that  in  uncertain  volume,  the  heavy 
matter  carried  by  sewage  accumulates  at  the  lower  point 
of  the  syphon,  greatly  interfering  with  its  action;  so 
much  so,  that  it  has  often  been  found  necessary  to  lay  a 
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copper-wire  rope  through  syphons  of  this  description  to 
which  a  bmeh  may  be  attaohed,  for  periodically  remov- 
ing the  deposit  and  maintaining  the  syphon  in  working 
order.  In  Fig.  138,  V  represents  the  position  of  a  Talre 
for  closing  the  rising  main,  so  that  the  sewage  for  flash- 
ing purposes  can  be  directed  through  an  outlet  at  0 
into  the  river.  Y'  is  a  valve  on  a  S-incb  pipe,  which  may 
be  opened  at  pleasure  for  the  purpose  of  dischargiDg 
air  from  the  descending  leg  of  the  syphon.  It  was  the 
knowledge  of  the  difficulty  of  working  a  syphon  of  ibe 
foregoing  description  with  crude  sewage,  at  Warwick, 
which  led  the  author,  in  designing  the  outfall  works 
of  that  town,  when  it  became  necessary  to  convey  the 
sewage  of  the  district  under  the  river  Avon,  to  udopt 
the  form  of  syphon  shown  in  Fig.  139.     This  syphon  is 


f-yWff^                           Fio.188. 

^^^^^^ 

s 

^s^^^^^^^ffi 

Bi 

150  feet  long  between  the  wells,  and  constructed  of  a 
single  line  of  24rinch  cast-iron  pipes.  The  pipes  were 
laid  in  a  coffer-dam  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  head 
of  the  pipe  H  is  provided  with  a  valve  by  which  means 
water  may  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  tiie  well  and  in 
the  sewer  above,  which  may  afterwards  be  discharged 
with  considerable  velocity  through  the  pipe,  bo  as  to 
effectually  flush  it  The  well  O  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  syphon  is  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the  syphon, 
and  ample  space  is  here  allowed  for  the  accumulation 
of  any  solid  matter  which  the  velocity  of  the  current 
will  not  carry  upwards  to  the  overflow  sewer.  The 
solid  matter  in  the  lower  well  may  be  removed  by 
periodically  dredging  it  out,  and  if  this  work  is  properly 
attended  to,  no  fear  need  be  entertained  as  to  the  work- 
ing of  this  form  of  syphon,  as  the  experience  of  some 
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years'  constant  work  clearly  demonstrates.  In  Fig.  140  Dutiic 
is  shown  Ihe  form  of  syphon  designed  by  the  author  cJSd^^*^ 
for  the  sewerage  works  of  Uantzic    It  will  be  seen  by 


reference  to  Plate  II.,  that  the  sewage  of  Dantzic  is 
conveyed  by  the  seweis  to  the  pumping  station,  which 
18  located  on  an  island.  In  order  to  get  to  this  island,  Nccusitf  for 
two  navigable  channels  have  to  be  crossed,  and  in  these  arr^n^c.""* 
channels  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  navigable  depth 
of  15  feet  of  water,  and  as  the  fonndatioas  of  the  pamp 
ing  station  could  not  be  carried  very  deep  on  account 
of  the  natoie  of  the  site,  the  only  possible  mode  of 
connecting  the  sewer  with  the  pmnping  station  was 
by  means  of  inverted  syphons.  The  syphon  nnder  the 
Mottlan  river  is  80  yards  long  and  27  inches  internal 
diameter ;  that  nnder  the  Kiel-Graben  is  55  yards 
long  and  IS  inches  internal  diameter ;  they  are  shown 
in  Figs.  1  and  lA,  Plate  XIX.  Both  syphons  are 
formed  of  wrought  iron,  and  were  each  sunk  in  posi- 
tion in  one  pieca  In  carrying  ont  the  Dantzic 
sewerage  works,  inverted  syphons  form  an  essential 
feature  in  the  scheme  on  account  of  the  town  being 
intersected  by  navigable  channels,  and  surrounded 
with  fortification  ditches  which  divide  the  suburbs 
&om  the  town  proper,  and  over  these  ditches  the  autho- 
rities will  permit  no  permanent  works  to  be  carried, 
and  all  works  carried  nnder  the  water  in  the  fortifi- 
cation ditches  are  required  to  be  constructed  at  such 
a  depth  as  to  maintain  6  feet  of  water  over  them  when 
completed.  Also,  on  account  of  the  main  river  Vistula 
cutting  off  the  town  from  the  land  on  which  tbe 
2  I 
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Six  large  sewage  has  to  be  distributed,  no  less  than  six  large 

Smuk.      **  wrought-iron  syphons  haye  been  introduced.     One  of 

these  is  laid  across  the  Vistula,  and  is  160  yards  in 
length,  oTer  which  a  depth  of  18  feet  of  water  is  main- 
Description  of    tained.    This  particular  syphon  is  22^  inches  internal 
ViStuU,"'*^*'^    diameter,  and  weighs  about  24  tons.     These  syphons, 
like  two  others  which  deal  with  the  sewage  after  leaving 
the  sewage  pumping  station  at  Dantzic,  are  of  the 
description  shown  in  Fig.  138.    This  form  was  adopted 
for  conyenience,  and  is^  sot  so  liable  to  stoppage  as  an 
ordinary  syphon  conveying  crude  sewage,  as  the  sewage 
in  this  case  has  had  strained  from  it^  at  the  pumping 
station,  all  heavy  matter,   before  being  permitted  to 
Proviaion  for     enter  the  syphons ;  moreover,  ample  provision  has  been 
flnshiDg  syphon  j^^^j^  ^  ^^iat  each  of  the  syphons  of  this  description 

can  be  efiectually  flushed,  as  a  communication  is  made 
with  the  channels  crossed,  and  the  pumping  engines 
are  enabled  to  deliver,  at  the  low  elevation  of  these 
streams,  such  a  volume  of  water  as  will  eiSectnallj 
flush  the  syphons.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  the 
construction  of  all  syphons,  that  either  by  artificial 
flushing,  or  naturally,  such  a  velocity  must  be  created 
through  them  as  will  efiectually  remove  any  deposit 
In  the  case  of  those  under  the  Mottlau  and  Kiel- 
Graben  at  Dantzic,  which  convey  the  crude  sewage  to 
the  pumping  station,  each  syphon  is  fitted  with  a  pen- 
stock at  its  head,  of  the  description  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
Plate  XVIII.,  80  that  by  damming  up  the  water,  and 
pumping  out  the  sewage  well  at  the  pumping  station, 
Flushing  the  and  Starting  both  engines  to  work,  a  velocity  of 
Kiei^rahen  ^  ^®®*  P®^  secoud  could  be  maintained  for  a  short  time 
syphons.  through  them.     Both  engines,  without  the  sewage  well, 

would  maintain  a  constant  velocity  through  the  largest 
syphon  of  3  feet  per  second,  which  is  ample  for  ensuring 
its  being  properly  cleansed.  Moreover,  each  syphon 
forms  an  inclined  plane,  the  first  portion  of  which  is 
much  inclined,  as  shown  in  Plate  XIX.,  Fig.  1a  ;  then  it 
is  joined  with  an  easy  curve  to  the  part  less  inclined.  By 
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this  arrangement  anything  that  may  enter  the  syphon  Fonn  of 
will  be  carried  down  the  continuous  inclined  plane,  and  f^Pv®";  , 

.  -         1        J  .      -I  f         9       ^   inclined  plane. 

either  be  deposited  in  the  catch-pit  provided  for  its 
reception  at  the  lower  end  of  the  syphon,  or  passed 
onward  to  the  pumping  station.    These  syphons  are 
protected  at  their  inlet  by  a  horizontal  grating  which  Protection  of 
completely  fills  the  shaft,  and  is  placed  at  a  level  below  ™°^oV^ 
the  invert  of  the  sewers,  but  above  the  mouth  of  the 
syphon.   This  grating  is  formed  of  bars  of  wrought  iron 
about  3  inches  apart,  set  in  a  frame,  so  that  any  large 
substance  will  lodge  upon  it  and  be  prevented  from 
passing  into  the  syphon ;  the  details  of  the  syphons  and 
gratings  are  shown  in  Plate  XIX.,  Figs.  2  to  15.     The  Description  of 
grating  is  hinged  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  raised  ^^*^  ^'^* 
out  of  the  way,  and  to  enable  the  catch-pit  at  the 
mouth  of  the  syphon  to  be  dredged.     In  Plate  XIX. 
are  shown  the  details  of  the  construction  of  the  syphons 
and  wells  as  executed   for  conveying  the  sewage  of 
Dantzic  under  the  rivers. 

Fig.  1  is  a  plan  showing  the  general  arrangement  of  Plan  of 
the  syphons  under  the  Mottlau  and  Kiel-Graben,  in  refer-  ^^^  °°'* 
ence  to  the  position  of  the  pumping  station  at  Dantzic. 

Fig.  1a  is  a  section  through  the  syphons  as  used  Section  of 
in  crossing  the  Mottlau  and  Kiel-Graben  at  Dantzic,  *yp^®°«- 
showing  the  general  arrangement   in  respect  to  the 
pumping  station. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  plan  of  the  manhole,  with   the  Plan  of  inlet 
sewers,  syphon,  and  storm-water  overflow,  forming  the 
inlet  shaft  to  the  Mottlau  syphon. 

Fig.  3  is  a  section  on  the  line  A  B.    It  shows  the  Sections  of 
storm-water  overflow,  the  outfall  sewers,  and  the  hori- 
zontal grating  used  for  the  protection  of  the  syphon. 

Fig.  4  is  a  section  through  C  D,  looking  east  It 
shows  the  mouth  of  the  syphon  with  the  penstock  for 
flushing  and  the  position  of  the  guard  grating. 

Fig.  5  is  a  section  through  C  D,  looking  west. 

Fiff.  6  is  an  enlarged  plan  of  a  portion  of  the  guard  Plan  of  guard 

..  grating. 

grating. 
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Section  of  Fig.  7  IS  an  enlarged  section  of  a  portion  of  the  guard 

guani  grating    grating,  on  line  a  b. 

Fig.  8  is  a  section  of  guard  grating  on  line  e  d. 
Plan  of  outlet        Fig.  9  is  the  plan  of  the  bottom  of  the  outlet  shaft. 
"***^'  Fig.  10  is  a  plan  of  outlet  shaft  at  level  of  storm- 

water  overflow. 
Sections  of  Fig.  11  is  a  sectiou  of  the  outlet  shaft  on  line  A  B. 

ouUet  .haft.  pjg    j2  is  a  scctiou  of  outlet  shaft  on  line  C  D, 

showing  the  storm-water  overflow. 
Enlarged  Fig.  13  is  an  enlarged  section  showing  the  mode  in 

ay^hon.^  which  the  syphous  are  constructed. 

Fig.  14  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  syphons. 
Fig.  15  is  a  transverse  section  showing  the  flange 
joints. 
Materials  used       The  large  syphons  used  in  the  Dantzic  works  are 
i^'hS^™**"^  made  of  f-inch  wrought-iron  boiler  plate,  riveted  to- 
gether with  f-inch  rivets  having  a  pitch  of  2  inches.    The 
rivet  heads,  in  the  lower  half  of  the  syphons,  are  all 
countersimk,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14,  Plate  XIX.,  so  as  to 
offer  no  impediment  to  the  transmission  of  any  solid 
matter  through  the  syphons.    The  syphons  were  all 
built  up  in  lengths  of  about  40  feet.    Angle  iron  was 
riveted  on  the  end  of  each  length  of  pipe  so  as  to 
form  a  flange  joint.     These  sections  were  afterwards 
bolted  together  with  f-inch  bolts,  the  same  number  of 
bolts  being  used  in  the  flanges  as  there  were  rivets 
encircling  the  pipe,  and  the  pipes  were  susbequently 
Mostezpedi-      snnk  into  their  proper  position.     In  cases  in  which 
tious  way  of      there  is  an  amount  of  traflSc  on  any  navigable  river  it 

crossing  navi-      ...  . 

gable  channels.  IS  requisite  to  cross,  the  use  of  wrought-iron  syphons, 

laid  in  one  operation,  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 
expeditious  manner  of  crossing  such  channeL  The 
Mode  of  laying  modo  adopted  of  laying  the  syphons  at  Dantzic  was 
i^uhJ.**  performed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Airey, 
C.E.,  the  resident  engineer  on  the  works,  and  the 
following  description  of  the  work  may  be  of  interest : — 
A  trench  was  dredged  in  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the 
requisite  depth  to  receive  the  syphon.     It  was  found  in 
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excavating  these  trenches  to  be  better  to  go  a  little 
deeper  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  effect  of  currents  filling  the  trench  up 
before  the  syphon  was  laid.    The  trench  having  been 
dredged,  the  pipe  was  bolted  together  on  the  side  of 
the  river,  and   tested    under  hydraulic  pressure    to  Te«tof«yphoM. 
ascertain  if  it  was  tight.    All  being  satisfactory,  a  few 
of  the  joints  were  separated,  and  the  syphon  was  floated 
in  sections  on  barges  to  the  site  where  they  had  to  be 
laid.     The  barges  being  placed  in  position  over  the  Use  of  barges, 
site  intended  for  the  syphon,  all  the  sections  of  the 
syphon  were  bolted  together,  the  syphons  were  closed  at 
the  lower  end,  and  in  the  case  of  syphons  similar  to 
that  shown  in  Fig.  138,  at  both  ends.    The  syphons 
were  also  thoroughly  coated  with  a  mixture  of  pitch  Coating  of 
and  linseed  oil,  before  being  fixed  in  position  ready  for  ^JV^^^- 
sinking.    The  joints  were  made  with  india-rubber  and 
afterwards  run  with  lead  and  caulked.     The  barges 
used  in  the  sinking  of  the  syphons  were  each  48  feet  long 
by  10  feet  wide,  the  syphon  was  laid  across  the  ends  of 
them,  and  they  were  adjusted  as  to  their  level  by  means 
of  ballast  which  had  been  taken  on  board.     A  tempo- 
rary derrick  was  erected  in  each  barge,  together  with  a 
crab,  block,  and  falls,  and  used,  as  shown  in  Plate  XX.,  Plate  xx. 
for  bringing  the  pipe  into  position.     So  soon  as  the  pipe 
was  lifted  by  uniform  working  of  the  crabs,  it  was  slung 
forward  free  of  the  barges  into  the  water,  and  in  this 
position  it  floated.     The  syphon  was  now  slowly  filled  FiiUng  with 
with  water  by  the  aid  of  a  fire  engine,  and  gradually  ^^^^' 
allowed  to  sink,  the  operation  of  lowering  being  checked 
by  marks  placed  at  equal  distances  in  the  fixed  rope  of 
the  falls.   When  it  had  been  sunk  to  the  requisite  depth 
it  was  held  in  position,  and  sand  was  thrown  in  from 
barges,  which  by  the  action  of  the  water  soon  filled  up  Filling  of 
every  crevice  and  hollow  place,  and  formed  a  firm  bed  ^^^^^' 
for  the  reception  of  the  pipe  after  it  had  been  laid.   The 
whole  operation  of  laying  these  syphons  at  Dantzic  was  ^l^^^  * 
one  of  extreme  simplicity ;  the  work  occupied  but  a  operation. 
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short  time,  the  principal  labour  being  the  supply  of  the 
necessary  quantity  of  water  to  enable  the  syphon  to 
sink.  In  sinking  the  large  syphon  across  the  Vistula, 
twelve  barges  with  their  crabs  and  derricks  were  used. 
In  laying  the  syphon  across  the  river  Mottlau,  the 
Kiel-6raben,  and  the  fortification  ditches,  the  bottom 
portion  of  the  outlet  shafts  as  shown  in  Fig.  11,  Plate 
XIX.,  was  attached  to  the  syphon  and  sunk  with  it 
The  success  attending  the  laying  of  these  syphons  is 
such  as  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  laying  much 
longer  and  larger  syphons  should  they  ever  be  required. 

A  good  example  of  the  application  of  an  inverted 
Rugby  gyphon.  syphou  will  be  fouud  at  Rugby.    Previous  to  the  year 

1866,  all  the  sewage  of  the  town  of  Bugby  was  allowed 
to  flow  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  district,  from 
whence  it  was  pumped  up  to  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; the  author,  in  the  above  year,  designed  a 
scheme,  by  which  the  sewage  of  the  whole  district  was 
made  to  flow  by  gravitation  on  to  the  very  land  upon 
which  it  had  been  raised  by  pumping  for  some  years. 
This  was  done  by  conveying  the  sewage  from  the 
higher  portion  of  the  town,  across  a  valley,  by  an  in- 
verted syphon  12  inches  diameter,  and  1000  yards  long, 
to  the  highest  portion  of  the  irrigated  land,  and  the 
sewage  of  the  lower  district  was  passed  by  a  sewer 
under  the  rising  ground  to  the  lowest  irrigated  fields. 

In  this  Eugby  syphon,  arrangements  were  made  by 
providing  an  outlet  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  valley 
which  communicated  with  the  low-level  sewer  and  the 
lower  irrigated  fields,  by  which  means  the  syphou  could 
be  flushed  out  when  required. 

There  is  a  syphon  on  the  sewerage  works  at  Hamburg, 
in  which  the  velocity  maintained  is  so  great  that,  for 
the  edification  of  visitors,  cannon-balls  are  transmitted 
through  it  by  their  own  impetus  and  the  velocity  of  the 
current. 

In  the  construction  of  long  inverted  syphons  ventila- 
tion must  not  be  omitted,  especially  in  the  descending 
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leg  of  the  syphon,  or  otherwise  an  accumulation  of 
air,  or  gas,  may  greatly  interfere  with  its  discharging 
power.  The  simplest  mode  of  ventilating  syphons  is  Modeof  venti- 
by  pipes  carried  up  to  such  a  level,  that  if  the  flow  *  ^^^  ^^^  ^^' 
through  the  syphon  is  interrupted,  the  ventilating  pipes 
will  not  overflow.  Ball  ventilating  valves,  similar  to 
those  used  in  lines  of  water  pipes,  are  not  suitable  for 
sewage  works,  as  the  author  found  from  experience 
^bat  the  frothy  matter  which  escapes  carries  with  it 
icdid  deposit,  which  soon  blocks  up  the  apparatus. 
Vor  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  discharge  of  a  syphon  Discharge  of 
pipe,  it  may  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  pipe,  provided  *^^  ^^' 
tiiat  if  there  are  any  bends  the  resistance  offered  by 
Ibem  must  first  be  calculated  by  the  formula  given  at 
-  puge  166.  The  head  necessary  to  overcome  the  friction 
#f  the  bends  being  ascertained,  and  deducted  from  the 
:  iotaal  head  of  water  on  the  syphons,  will  give  the  head 
Wider  which  the  discharge  will  take  place,  and  which 
may  be  calculated  from  Weisbach's  formula,  given  at 
page  130,  or  if  worked  out  into  the  rate  of  inclination  by 
.difiding  the  length  of  the  syphon  by  the  head  of  water 
flu  it,  the  velocity  and  discharge  may  be  ascertained 
•officiently  near  for  all  practical  purposes  from  Tables 
Nob.  22  and  32. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


SUBSOIL    DRAINAGE  OF  THE   SITES  OV  TOWNS. 
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The  results  arismg  from  the  drainage  of  the  subsoil  of 
a  town  in  carrying  out  works  of  sewerage  have  already 
been  referred  to  at  page  58.  The  advantage  of  com- 
plete subsoil  drainage  of  the  sites  of  towns  appears  to 
be  so  great  that  every  effort  should  be  made^  and  no 
expense  spared,  in  order  to  secure  perfect  works  for 
drying  and  aerating  the  subsoil  of  all  urban  districts. 
The  extensive  works  of  subsoil  drainage  that  have  been 
carried  out  in  every  civilized  country  in  the  interest  of 
agriculture,  show  beyond  doubt  that  both  the  health 
of  animals  and  plants  is  materially  benefited  by  works 
of  this  character.  In  town  districts,  where  the  soil  to 
some  extent  naturally  becomes  polluted  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  gaseous  impurities  from  the  air,  or  by  the 
admittance  by  percolation  of  decomposing  matter  from 
the  surface,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
render  the  soil  capable  of  performing  its  function  of 
oxidizing  and  neutralizing  the  elements  of  decomposi- 
tion which  are  brought  into  contact  with  it,  that  works 
of  sub-drainage  should  be  prosecuted.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  the  abundant  admission  of  air  into  a  soil 
enables  that  soil  to  exert  the  most  powerful  chemical 
influence  upon  all  organic  compounds,  so  great  indeed 
as  to  be  capable  of  purifying  the  crudest  sewage. 
The  effect  of  drainage  upon  the  soil  is  to  promote 
porosity,  and  the  effect  of  porosity  is  to  make  the 
soil  ^dryer,  warmer,  and  less  capable  of  conveying 
extremes  of  temperature.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
a  soil  perfectly  saturated  with  water,  which  can  only 
part  with  it    by  evaporation,   is  rendered  cold  and 
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unwholesome  as  a  site  for  human  dwellmgs,  for  all 
impurities  that  enter  the  soil  accumulate.  Soils  which  Healthy  soils. 
are  naturally  porous,  and  from  which  rain  rapidly 
disappears,  are  known  to  be  the  healthiest  situations 
for  the  sites  of  houses.  In  this  case,  the  action  of  the 
soil  oxidizes  all  organic  impurities,  the  resulting  pro- 
duct is  washed  away  by  the  rain,  and  the  soil  remains 
sweet  and  wholesome.  The  advantages  of  site  appear 
to  have  been  known  from  the  early  ages  of  antiquity. 
Yitruvius  in  his  works  lays  down  special  instructions  Vitrayius. 
for  selecting  the  sites  of  towns  and  hospitals,  mainly 
regarding  the  quality  of  porosity  and  the  perfection 
of  drainage ;  the  absence  of  a  water-logged  soil  being 
looked  upon  as  the  best  situation  for  the  location  of 
buildings.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  from  experi- 
ments that  the  effect  of  drainage  upon  ordinary  agri- 
'  cultural  land  is  to  modify  extremes  of  temperature. 
Undrained    fields  are  sooner    affected  by  the  lower  influence  of 

.  .  n        •   A  i_  jjT  n  change  of  tem- 

temperature    of    wmter,   or    by    sudden   showers   of  perature. 

sleet  and  snow,  than  fields  of   the  same  class  that 

are  drained.     In  summer  the  effect  of  the  admission 

of  water  or  rainfall  into  a  soil  which  is  drained,  and 

through  which  it  circulates  freely,  is  highly  beneficial. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  drainage  works 

promote  porosity  ;   so  rain  falling  on  the  surface  of 

a    town    and  percolating   through    the  soil,  rapidly 

carries  with  it  all  those  deleterious  compounds  which  Rain  washes  a 

in  the  presence  of  air  have  been  neutralized,  and  a  ^^^^^  ■°^*- 

healthy  circulation   takes    place;   the  soil   is,   as  it 

were,  washed  by  every  shower,  and  retains  its  virgin 

purity.     In  what  way  the  works  of  subsoil  drainage 

can   be    carried  out    in   a  town,  with    the  greatest 

advantage,    is    a  matter    which    has   receiyed    some 

considerable  degree    of  attention    at  various    times. 

Formerly,  when  sewers  were  constructed  with  a  view 

to  carry  off  the   surface  and  subsoil  water,  it  was  Perrioos 

customary  to  construct  the  inverts  of  the   sewer  so 

porous  as  to  readily  admit  water  from  the  subsoil ;  the 


sewers. 
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sewera,  being  oonstracted  in  brickwork,  had  their  in- 
verts laid  dry.  It  cannot  be  overiooked  that  where  & 
system  of  modern  sewers  is  designed  to  convey  awBy 
all  the  refoae  of  the  town,  the  effect  of  oonBtmctiag 
the  inverts  of  snch  eewets  pemons,  is,  that  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year  the  sewage  will  escape  into  the 
snbsofl  and  poison  the  subsoil  water  of  the  district; 
therefore  it  is  necessary  that  wherever  subsoil  drainage 
works  are  uodertaken,  they  should  be  so  designed  and 
constructed,  if  it  is  intended  to  keep  the  subsoil  water 
free  from  contamination,  that  it  shall  be  impossible  tm 
matters  to  escape  from  the  sewers  so  as  to  pollnte  the 
sabsoil  water.  Yarioos  plans  have  been  devised  for 
effecting  the  subsoil  drainage  of  a  town.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  conatmct  the  sewers  of  two  paria,  the 
upper  to  convey  away  sewage,  and  the  lower  to  be 
pervious,  to  convey  snbeoil 
_       ^"'-  "'■  water,  as  shown  in  Fig.  141 ; 

bat  in  practice  it  is  found 
that  it  is  almost  impossUile 
to  make  the  joints  of  the 
sewers  so  tight  but  that  at 
times  they  will  leak,  and  in 
consequence  sewage  grari- 
tates  to  the  subsoil  draim 
and  pollutes  the  water.  A 
modification  of  this  plan 
has  lately  been  patented 
by  Messrs.  Brooke  and 
Sons,  of  Huddersfield,  and  is 
illustrated  m  Fig  142  In  this  case,  subsoil  drains,  D, 
of  earthenware,  are  laid  in  the  sewer  trench,  and  these 
drams  are  so  shaped  as  to  serve  for  the  foundation  of 
the  sewer.  On  these  subsoil  drains  rests,  B,  are 
placed  to  receive  the  sewer  pipe,  which  is  carried  above 
the  subsoil  drain.  It  is  contended  that  by  this  mode 
of  executing  a  sewer  in  bad  and  wet  ground,  the  joints 
of  the  sewer  may  be  properly  made  in  cement,  so  as  (o 
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render  it  water-tight ;  bnt  still  thia  system  has  the 
objection  that  if  leakf^  does  take  place  from  the 
sewer,  the  water  in   the  sobeoil  drain  most  become 
polluted.     Moreover,  this  plan  of  carrying  the  pipes  on 
rests  causes  every  pipe  to  act  like  a  girder,  which,  under 
some  circumstances,  may  lead  to  their  failure  in  the 
work.     In  carrying  out  the  sewage  works  of  Bantzic,  Subsoil 
Mr.  Wiebe  and  the  author  introduced  a  plan  of  subsoil  J^w^' 
drainage  which  meets  all  the  difBculties,  and  secures  i>uitEic. 
all  the  advantages  which  are  required  in  carrying  out 
works  of  this  character.    The  method  adopted  is  shown 
in  Figs.  143  and  144.    The  sewer  proper  S,  whether  DescripUM  of 
coDStructed  of  brickwork  or  earthenware  pipes,   was    "*' 
first  laid  in  the  trench  and  covered  over  with  a  layer 
of  clay  puddle  G,  which  was  well  and  carefully  rammed 
into  position.    In  some  cases,  over  this  clay,  several 
feet  in  depth  of  the  trench  were  filled  in  with  se- 
lected gravel,  shown  by  G,  Fig.  143,  which  is  perfectly 
pervious,  and  upon  this  gravel  the  ordinary  materials 
excavated,  E,  were  placed ;  the  arrangements  for  the 
discharge  of  the  subsoil  water  were  so  managed  that 


every  lateral  Ime  of  sewer  is  provided  with  a  free 
discharge    nto  the  river     In  other  cases  the  method  |.   .  ■ 
shown  in  Fig   141  was  adopted  after  the  insertion  of  Bg.  144. 
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the  sewer  and  its  covering  of  clay ;  two  lines  of  ordi- 
nary agricaltoral  land  drains  were  laid  on  each 
side  of  the  trench,  so  as  to  communicate  directly  with 
the  sorface-water  streams  of  the  district  Snbsoil 
drainage  may  be  carried  out  in  most  places  in  the  way 
delineated  in  Fig.  144,  care  being  taken  that  the  sewers 
are  rendered  imperyiouSy  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
sewage,  porous  drains  being  laid  immediately  above 
them ;  the  subsoil  water  may  be  conveyed  to  any  con- 
venient point,  and  air  may  be  admitted  freely  into  the 
subsoil,  while  the  expense  of  the  work  is  trifling  com- 
pared with  the  advantages  to  be  gained.  In  some 
situations,  such  as  in  very  low-lying  and  swampy 
districts,  it  may  be  necessary  to  admit  the  subsoil  water 
into  the  sewer,  in  order  that  the  soil  may  be  effectually 
drained  by  having  its  surplus  water  pumped  out  of  it 
In  such  situations  there  would  be  little  danger  of  the 
subsoil  water  becoming  polluted  from  the  sewers,  if  it 
is  possible  always  to  maintain  a  constant  flow  into  the 
sewers,  and  not  from  the  sewers  outwards. 
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HOUSE   DRAINAGE. 


The  work  of  house  drainage  is  the  crowning  point  of  Crowning 
a  system  of  sewers.  Upon  the  care  and  skill  bestowed  ^^^l^^ 
in  carrying  out  this  portion  of  the  sanitary  require- 
ments of  a  district  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  works  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view.  It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  imperfect  sanitary 
works  in  connection  with  the  houses  in  which  we  reside 
will  result  in  the  malarious  influence  of  the  sewers  and 
drains  being  brought  to  bear  directly  upon  their  occu- 
pants. As  a  rule  the  works  of  house  drainage  have 
been  often  carelessly  and  thoughtlessly  carried  out, 
and  have,  as  a  natural  consequence,  inflicted  untold 
injury  on  the  luckless  occupants  of  the  house  in  which 
they  have  been  executed.  It  should  be  said  in  refer- 
ence to  the  train  of  evils  which  often  follow  the  im- 
proper execution  of  house-drainage  works,  that  they  are 
not  always  due  to  the  character  of  the  workmanship, 
but  generally  to  faults  in  principle  in  the  arrangements 
adopted. 

We  will  now  consider  what  are  the  requirements  Work  of 
necessary  in  carrying  out  house  drainage,  and   how  ^®'»*«  <*"»*»*«•• 
best    this    work    can    be    performed.      House-drains 
are  intended   to   carry  away  from  houses  all  liquid 
refuse,  waste  or    surplus  water,  and    fsBcal    matter; 
and,  while  performing  this  duty,  they  should  be  so 
designed  and  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
sewer  air  into  the  house.    The  rate  of  flow  through 
house-drains  is  liable  to  considerable  fluctuation,  and  Fluctuation  in 
the  temperature  varies  greatly ;  and  these  two  causes,  ^®^' 
as  already  pointed  out,  require  of  necessity  that  ample 
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ventilation  for  the  drains  shall  be  provided,  and  the 
reasons  for  and  the  way  in  which  this  work  shodd 
be  performed  have  already  been  folly  considered  under 
the  head  of  ventilation  of  house-drains,  page  397.  It 
has  also  been  pointed  oat  at  page  81  that  small  drains, 
such  as  4  inch,  6  inch,  and  9  inch,  the  sizes  generally  used 
for  connecting  houses  with  the  sewers,  should  not  hare 
a  less  rate  of  velocity  of  flow  through  them  than  3  feet 
per  second  in  order  to  render  them  self-cleansing. 
This  would  give,  by  reference  to  Table  No.  8,  page  91, 
the  least  incb'nation  for  a  4-inch  drain,  1  in  92;  for  a 
6-inch,  1  in  137  ;  and  for  9-inch,  1  in  206 ;  but  in  order 
to  produce  this  velocity  in  drains  of  this  calibre^  tiiej 
would  require  to  run  half  full,  so  that  a  4-inch  drain 
would  require  to  be  provided  with  water  at  the  rate  d 
7'85  cube  feet  per  minute;  a  6-inch  drain  with  17*66 
cube  feet  per  minute;  and  a  9-inch  drain  with  39*76 
cube  feet  per  minute.  Now  it  will  be  seen  from  these 
figures  that  there  are  but  few  cases  in  which  the 
requisite  volume  of  water  could  be  provided  for  keeping 
the  house -drains  properly  cleansed  if  laid  so  flat  as 
the  above  rate  of  inclination,  therefore,  in  order  still 
to  make  the  house-drains  self-cleansing,  they  must^  as 
a  general  rule,  have  a  greater  rate  of  inclination  than 
that  theoretically  requisite  to  render  them  self-cleansing 
when  provided  with  a  sufficient  body  of  water.  In 
cases  where  a  greater  fall  than  given  above  cannot  be 
secured,  all  house-drains  should  be  provided  with  special 
means  of  being  flushed.  The  means  usually  provided 
for  flushing  house-drains  consist  of  a  tank  similar  to 
the  manhole,  Fig.  64,  page  292,  which  may  be  filled 
up  with  water ;  or,  in  other  cases,  the  ordinary  sewage 
may  be  made  to  act  as  shown  in  Fig.  67,  page  294. 

The  flush  tank  of  Mr.  Eogers  Field,  C.E.,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  68,  page  295,  and  Figs.  145  and  146,  opposite  page. 
Fig.  145  is  a  section  of  a  small  flush  tank  that  may 
be  used  as  a  yard  gully,  or  in  any  position  in  which  gullies 
are  usually  required.    G-  is  the  grating  through  which  the 
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ditunage  enters  the  gnll;,  T  is  the  trap  on  the  inlet  into  Fii!s.  us  « 
the  tank,  and  S  repreaents  the  syphoQ  at  the  end.    A 
ventilating  pipe  ie  fitted  to  the  tank  in  the  position 


1*1 


shown.     In  Fig,  146  SS  repreaenta  the  position  of  the 
syphon  at  the  end  of  the  tank,  and  W  the  weir  with  its 


notch  in  the  centre,  the  object  of  which  has  already  been 
explained  at  page  296.    In  Fig.  147  is  shown  Messrs. 
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W.  Harriaon  and  Son's  domestic  flnaluiig  plug,  and  Hs 
application  to  the  ordinary  hopper  water  closet  is  given 
in  Fig.  148.  Thia  appliance  consists  simply  of  a 
wooden  plug  fitted  with  a  disc  of  india-mbber,  and 
Messrs.  Harris(m  direct  th^ 
in  osing  it,  the  plug  shonld 
be  placed  upright  and  pressed 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
basin,  the  handle  of  the  closet 
partially  lifted  so  as  to  allow 
the  water  to  flow  gently  into 
the  basin,  so  as  to  fill  it,  and 
then  BimaltaneooBly  lift  the 
handle  of  the  closet  to  the 
fall  extent,  and  withdraw 
the  plug.  In  the  use  of  tins 
simple  appliance  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  caie 
moat  be  exercised  to  see  that  the  induced  cnirent 
that  will  be  created  by  the  flow  does  not  unseal  the 
trap,  and  when  the  operation  of  flushing  is  completed, 
as  a  matter  of  precaution,  the  water  in  the  trap  of 
the  closet  should  be  renewed,  by  admitting  a  small 
quantity  of  water  into  the  basin  of  the  closet. 

The  mode  of  forming  the  junction  between  the  sewera 
and  drains,  and  between  drains  and  their  branches,  has 
already  been  considered  at  page  280,  and  it  la  therefore 
nnnecessary  here  to  further  allude  to  this  part  of  the 
subject.  All  honae-drains  should  be  laid  in  virgin  soil ; 
if  constructed  in  made  or  bad  ground,  a  good  foundation 
should  be  secured  by  laying  the  sewer  on  a  broad  base  of 
concrete.  Great  care  must  also  be  exercised  in  the  course 
taken  by  house-drains;  they  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  laid  outside  the  house,  and  not  mider  it;  but  if  the 
carrying  of  a  drain  under  a  house  is  unavoidable,  every 
precaution  must  be  takeo  in  the  laying  and  jointiog, 
so  ae  to  prevent  the  escape  either  of  sewage  or  sewer 
air  from  the  drains.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
when  a  house   is  built  and  the  site  drained,  Ute  soil 
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dries  and  becomes  porous ;  at  the  same  time,  if  clay 

is  used  in  the  jointing  of  the  pipes  (which  is  commonly  Jointing  the 

the  case),  it  is  liable  to  dry  and  shrink.     Mr.  W.  fl.  ^^^' 

Wheeler,  M.I.C.E.,  states  that  "  a  roll  of  wet  clay  1  foot 

in  length"  was  ^^ found  to  shrink  in  length  about  half  an 

inch''  in  drying.    In  cases  where  the  passage  of  drains 

under  houses  is  unavoidable,  they  should  be  jointed 

with  gasket  and  cement  or  asphalte,  or  they  should  be 

embedded  in  Portland  cement  concrete  of  extra  fine 

quality. 

In  considering  the  proper  position  of  house-drains,  it  Effect  of 
is  well  to  call  attention  to  a  frequent  cause  of  failure  of  ^^^l^^^^^  *** 
drains  in  connection  with  new  buildings,  and  that  is, 
if  a  drain  passes  through  the  external  walls  of  the 
building,  and  the  building  subsides  or  settles  down,  the 
drain  is  invariably  injured  either  by  being  broken  off, 
or  the  joints  of  the  sewer  pipe  open,  so  as  to  lead  to 
the  ready  escape  of  sewer  air  into  the  building.     The 
remedy  for  this  is  to  leave  ample  space  at  the  points 
where  walls  are  pierced,  so  that  they  may  settle  with- 
out injuring  the  drain.    The  materials  used  in  the  con-  selection  of 
struction  of  house-drains,  and  the  interior  fittings  of  a  ™**«"ai8. 
house,  require  careful  selection,  and  constant  inspection 
is  also  needed  to  ascertain  that  the  works  are  sound. 
House-drains  are  usually  constructed  of  glazed  stone- 
ware socket  pipes.     The  soil  pipes  for  water  closets,  the  Lead  pipes. 
pipes  for  baths,  lavatories,  and  sinks,  are  constructed 
of  iron,  lead,  and  zinc.  Lead  is  one  of  the  best  materials 
that  can  be  used  for  soil  pipes ;  but  the  pipes  should 
be  drawn  or  cast,  and  not  soldered  together,  as  is  often 
the  case,  for  with  soldered  pipes  the  two  metals  have 
unequal  rates  of  contraction  and  expansion,  and  often 
rend  at  the  seams.    Moreover,  a  galvanic  action  is  often 
set  up,  which  is  destructive  to  the  pipe.    Lead  is  injuri-  Action  of 
ously  acted  upon  by  sewer  air  and  lime,  and  not  unfre-  ^^^ 
quently  a  pipe  gets  honeycombed  by  the  action  of  lime 
which  had  fallen  into  the  pipes  when  they  were  first 
placed  in  position^  and  which  lodging  in  a  bend  in  contact 
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with  water  and  fsBcal  matter  soon  perforates  the  pipa  In 
some  cases  feecal  matter  will  injuriously  affect  ordinary 
commercial  lead.  On  account  of  its  composite  cha- 
racter galvanic  action  is  set  up,  which  rapidly  destroys 
the  pipe ;  care  therefore  should  be  taken  in  the  selec- 
tion of  lead  pipes,  that  they  are  made  of  pure  lead,  and 
not  of  composition. 

It  should  be  observed  that  lead  soil  pipes  often  break 
from  being  accidentally  nicked  by  the  plumber  in 
jointing;  and  from  the  want  of  support  when  fixed, 
the  weight  of  a  long  length  of  soil  pipe  often  breaks 
the  pipe  at  an  imperfect  joint  Iron  pipes  are  used 
in  some  cases  as  soil  pipes,  but  they  are  not  so  good  as 
lead,  as  the  interior  of  the  pipe  is  liable  to  become 
coated  by  oxidation,  and  faecal  matter  adheres  to  the 
rough  surface.  Whenever  iron  pipes  are  used  as  soil 
pipes,  the  material  should  be  sufficiently  stout  to  be 
jointed  in  the  ordinary  way  with  lead,  like  a  water 
pipe.  Joints  made  with  putty  should  not  be  permitted 
to  be  used  within  a  house.  The  position  selected  for 
the  soil  pipe  should  be  such  that  the  joints  of  the  pipe 
can  be  easily  got  at  all  round  for  the  purpose  of  being 
jointed,  and  not,  as  often  happens,  that  the  pipe  can 
only  be  jointed  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  pipe,  the  part  against  the  wall  not 
being  jointed  because  it  has  been  found  inconvenient  to 
get  at  it. 

Zinc  ought  not  under  any  circumstances  to  be  used 
for  conveying  faecal  matter,  as  it  is  rapidly  destroyed 
under  its  chemical  influence.  Earthenware  pipes  may 
be  used  for  the  soil  pipes,  and  may  be  built  into  the 
wall,  as  already  pointed  out  at  page  406.  In  house 
drainage  the  sinks  in  the  scullery  and  elsewhere  are 
often  the  cause  of  much  mischief,  the  traps  provided 
for  excluding  sewer  gas  having  such  a  small  amount  of 
seal  that  in  practice  they  prove  inoperative.  Moreover, 
there  are  so  many  contingencies  which  injuriously  affect 
traps,  and  which  have  already  been  referred  to  at  page 
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422,  that  it  has  been  found  cecessarj  to  cut  off  all  direct 
commuDication  between  the  aink  and  the  honBeHlrain. 
One  of  the  beat  and  most  effectual  ways  of  performing 
this  operation  is  shown  in  Fig,  149,  where  S  represents  D*Kriptioi 

Fig.  149. 
no.  149. 


the  sink ;  T  the  trap,  which  ie  merely  used  to  prevent 
oorrents  of  air  entering  the  house ;  P  the  pipe  for 
conveying  the  waste  water  from  the  sink  through  the 
external  wall  and  discharging  it  on  the  anrface  of  the 
gnlly  G;  V  is  the  ventilating  pipe  for  the  gully, 
which  may  be  carried  to  any  convenient  point ;  and  D 
is  the  pipe  leading  to  the  drain.  When  this  plan 
cannot  well  be  adopted,  on  account  of  the  nnsightliness 
of  matters  that  may  be  deposited  on  the  open  grating, 
the  pipe  may  be  made  to  discho^  into  the  gully,  and 
fitill  the  direct  connection  between  the  house  and  the 
drain  will  he  severed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  150.  In  nome  DeMriptimi  of 
2  K  2  "'t-  >■■»• 
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cases  the  pipe  from  a  sink  may  be  connected  with  a 
Mansergh's  trap,  as  shown  in  Fig.  151. 

Mansergh's  trap  lias  already  been  described  at  page  Dcicnption 
442,  and  an  illastration  is  given  in  Plate  XV.,  Fig.  14.  '^' 
This  arrangement  is  not  so  good  as  the  former  ;  for  if 
the  pipe  F  is  of  great  lengt)),  it  is  apt  to  become  coated 
with  grease  and  other  matters  ;  the  air  coming  in  con- 
tact with  these  matters  would  be  fouled,  and  as  every 
discharge  through  the  pipe  must  displace  a  portion  of 
this  foul  air,  it  would  ordinarily  escape  into  the  house 
uuless  the  trap  T  has  a  greater  amount  of  seal  than  the 
trapT.     In  Fig.  152  "j  of  D«Mriptioi. 

Fig.  153. 


dealing  with  a  sink.     This  is  an  illustration  of  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  author  in  ventilating  the  drains 
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of  the  tanks  in  Bleoheioi  Palace.  In  this  case  all  the 
drains  were  already  coDBtmcted  in  the  interior  of  the 
palace,  and  the  ground  ontside  is  at  a  considerable 
fllevation  abore  the  sinks ;  a  ventilating  pipe  T  has 
thetefore  been  taken  from  the  trap  nnder  the  sink,  and 
carried  some  distance  ontdde  the  palaoe^  where  it  is 
made  to  terminate  under  a  charcoal  ventilator  of  the 
description  shown  in  Fig.  100,  page  392. 

In  Fig.  153  is  shown  an  ingeniona  arrangement  of 

Mr.  W.  Baker's,  of  Wakefield,  to  be  used  in  connection 

Fro.  103. 


with  Binks,  or  in  other  suitable  localities.  It  should  be 
observed  in  reference  to  this  invention,  that  it  should 
be  placed  in  such  a  position  tJiat  it  can  receive  atleu- 
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tioD  from  time  to  time,  as  the  grease  of  such  water 

would  be  very  liable  to  stop  up  the  small  yentilatiog 

pipes,  by  reason  of  the  coating  which  the  chamber  must 

naturally  receive  in  use.    The  valve  on  the  end  of  the 

trap  within  the  chamber,  and  which  the  inventor  states 

is  used  ^'  to  prevent  the  probability  of  any  back  pressure 

of  gas  from  the  sewer,  and  to  avoid  the  saturation 

with  gas  of  the  water  in  the  bend,  which  takes  place 

in  an  ordinary  trap,  rendering  it  inefficient,"  will  also 

need  attention  from    time    to    time,  to  prevent  its 

clogging  and  sticking.      The  outlet  pipe    from    the 

chamber  may  be  continued  up  the  outer  wall  to  any 

convenient  point.    **  Access  to  remove  stoppages,  &c., 

is  obtained  to  any  part  of  the  interior  of  the  apparatus 

by  removing  screw  plugs  provided  for  the  purpose." 

An  improvement  in  this  apparatus  would  consist  in 

fitting  to  the  inlet  air-pipe  a  light  self-acting  valve, 

fitted  on  the  face  of  the  exterior  wall  of  the  house,  that 

would  prevent  back  currents,  for,  as  a  rule,  air  will  take 

the  shortest  passage  for  its  escape,  which  in  this  case 

would  often  be  the  inlet  pipe.    It  is  only  necessary  to 

add  that  the  gullies  in  areas  or  yards  near  houses  should 

all  be  ventilated  either  by  pipes  or  by  other  special 

modes  pointed  out  under  the  head  of  ventilation  of 

sewers  and  drains.    The  general  arrangement  of  the 

drains  and  ventilating  pipes  of  a  house  are  shown  in 

Plate  XII.    The  mode  of  dealing  with  the  drainage  VentiiatioD  of 

and    of   ventilating  the   water  closets   is    shown    in  ^a^r  closet*. 

Fig.  154. 

It  consists  simply  in  carrying  up  the  soil  pipe  to  the  Description  of. 
roof  or  some  other  convenient  point,  care  being  taken  ^^* 
that  no  windows,  house  ventilators,  or  the  flue  of  a 
chimney  shall  be  near  the  point  of  termination,  as  at 
times  there  are  in-currents  into  the  house  at  these 
points.  If  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  soil  pipe  up  to 
the  ridge,  the  pipes  for  this  purpose  may  either  be 
carried  inside  or  outside  the  roof;  but  in  all  cases  it  is 
better  and  safer  to  place  both  the  soil  pipe  and  all 
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other  pipes  in  connection  with  tlte  dnins  ontside  the 
boase,  protecting  them  with  proper  casings  and  pacbingB 
from  Irost. 

It  shoatd  be  observed  that  the  reotilation  of  the 
t»il  pipe  in  the  way  shown  in  Fig,  154  is  often  not 
Bofficient,  except  in  cases 
where  the  soil  pipe  is 
moch  Iaif;er  than  the 
branchec^  or  when  bat 
one  closet  or  other  sonrce 
or  supply  commnnicates 
with  it,  as  the  effect  of 
diBchatging  the  contents 
of  two  or  more  closets 
into  one  soil  pipe  is  to 
create  an  indaoed  car- 
rent,  whidi  will  unseal 
all  the  lower  traps  in 
commnnication  with  the 
soil  pipe,  in  spite  of  the 
open  ventilator  at  its 
head.  An  example  of 
this  actioD  is  given  at 
page  40!^  The  remedy 
for  the  eflect  of  this  in- 
duced current  is,  to  cany 
a  separate  ventilating 
pipe  from  the  top  of  tbe 
bend  of  each  trap,  either  independently  to  the  outside> 
aa  shown  in  Fig.  107,  page  402,  or  to  make  these  venti- 
lating tubes  communicate  with  the  open  soil  pipe  above 
the  highest  intake  into  the  pipe. 

Fig.  155  is  a  section  of  the  system  of  soil  pipes  that 

of  K.     has  been  introduced  by  B.  Norman  Shaw,  Bsq.,  R.A., 

*'   a  description  of  which  appeared  in  the  '  Builder '  of 

the  12th  of  January,  1878,  from  which  the  author  has 

taken  the  illustration.     Mr.  Shaw  says,   "The   plan 

I  have  adopted  is  to  connect  the  closets  with  the  drains 
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by  open  soil    pipes,  and   to 

leave  out  all  traj«  with  the 
exception  of  one.*  Thus  no 
lead  I>  traps  are  required ;  no 
90  called  ventilating  pipes ;  no 
expensive  junctions  to  make 
(always  a  source  of  weak- 
ness) :  the  whole  arrangement 
becomes  simplified  at  once, 
and  OS  a  natural  result,  is  not 
so  liable  to  get  out  of  order, 
in  the  ordinary  plan  a  qoan- 
tity  of  foul  sewer  gas  is  con- 
stantly being  generated  in  the 
long  length  of  closet  soil  pipe. 
lo  my  plan,  as  the  soil  pipe 
is  open,  DO  gag  cun  be  gene- 
rated  or  remain  in  it,"  The 
plan  here  illugtriLted  will  an- 
swer  admirably  in  many  cases, 
such  OS  in  np-stuirs  closets,  but 
it  would  not  be  iijiplicable  in  Syitemnot 
every  position,  as,  for  example,  "Pp''™'*'*  i" 
in  tlie  basement  ol'  one  of  our  ofclo«t. 
suburban  villas,  \\hich  is  the 
usual  situation  of  ilie  servants' 
water  closet,  nor  does  Mr.  Shaw 
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appear  to  be  aware  of  what  the  effect  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  in  an  exposed  situation  in  time  of  frost 
The  method  of  dealing  with  the  soil  pipe  in  this  case  is 
identical  with  the  plan  that  has  been  adopted  by  the 
author  for  some  years  past  for  dealing  with  the  waste 
of  up-stairs  sinks,  housemaids'  closets,  layatories,  and 
baths,  and  has  answered  admirably  in  many  situations; 
but  the  experience  at  the  author's  residence  of  this 
system  in  time  of  the  moderate  frosts  of  the  winters 
of  1875  and  1876  showed  that  the  head  of  the  drop- 
spouts  became  choked  with  ice,  and  ran  over,  saturating 
the  wall  of  the  house,  and  after  the  recurrence  of  this 
nuisance  the  pipes  from  the  housemaid's  closet  had  to 
be  disconnected  from  the  open  head,  and  carried  down 
to  discharge  into  a  trapped  opening  situated  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground*  In  the  author's  opinion,  the 
reason  why  the  pipes  became  frozen  was  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  splashing  which  more  or  less  takes 
place  when  one  pipe  discharges  into  another  in  the 
way  shown  in  Fig.  155,  and  to  the  powerful  reduced 
current  that  is  set  up  by  the  falling  water,  which  draws 
the  cold  air  into  the  descending  pipe,  and  consequently, 
in  severe  weather,  in  exposed  positions,  the  pipes  soon 
freeze  up.*  This  freezing  does  not  so  readily  take 
place  in  a  pipe  that  terminates  below  the  ground 
surface,  for  if  carried  only  2  feet  below  the  suriace 
of  the  ground,  the  earth  (except  in  very  severe 
weather)  is  warmer  than  the  air,  and  the  heat  is  trans- 
mitted upwards  by  the  pipe,  and  thus  prevents  the 
freezing.  A  severe  winter  is  always  likely  to  put  out 
of  gear  all  the  so-called  appliances  for  cutting  off  drains 
from  houses,  it  is  therefore  imperative  that  our  drains 
should  be  constructed  so  that  in  case  of  a  frost,  or  of 
snow  closing  all  the  air  apertures,  the  system  may  act 
perfectly ;  and  an  essential  feature  of  safety  under  these 
conditions  is  the  underground  traps  on  the  house-drains, 

*  Common  salt,  which  is  an  oxoellent  disinfeotant,  may  be  used  with 
yery  great  advantage  in  keeping  traps  open  in  the  winter  time. 
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when  provided  with  openings  for  ventilatioa,  or  the 
admittoDce  of  freeh  air  or  the  exit  of  sewer  air. 

The  same  provisions  should  be  made  for  the  ventila-  Uriiuit. 
tion  of  urinals  as  for  water  closets. 

Fig.  156  shows  an  arrangement  in  a  private  house 
in  the  West  End  of  London,  in  which  the  influence 


of  on  induced  current  was  very  plainly  ebowu. 
the  soil  pipe  that  was  open  at  its  head.  D  was  a  pipe 
cM>mmunicating  with  the  soil  pipe.  B  was  a  tip-up 
lavatory  basin,  and  IT  a  urinal.  Every  time  the  basin 
B  wa«  used,  it  unsealed  the  trap  of  the  urinal  U,  and 
water  put  down  the  urinal  untrapped  B.  This  mutual 
untrapping  was  stopped  by  the  insertion  of  the  venti- 
lating pipe  V. 

The  general  details  of  the  construction  of  water- 
closets  and  urinals  will  be  hereafter  considered.    The  Orerfio*  for 
overllowfl  from  cisterns  communicating  directly  with  ''"^"'' 
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drains  are  the  frequent  cause  of  mach  mischief,  and, 
moreover,  often  lead  to  the  waste  of  much  water.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  if  the  water  fittings  of  a  cistern  are  in 
perfect  working  order,  no  water  can  overflow  by  the 
overflow  pipe,  which  is  usually  provided  with  and  sealed 
by  a  water  trap.  Now,  as  the  water  in  the  trap  is 
wldom  renewed,  except  by  the  overflow  from  the 
cistern,  the  trap  soon  gets  dry,  and  leaves  the  pipe  in 
direct  communication  with  the  drain  ;  and  the  gaseous 
impurities  being  absorbed  very  readily  by  the  water,  it 
is  not  unfrequently  contaminated  and  rendered  dele- 
Weeping  hoio    terJoUB  to  the  health  of  the  persons  using  it.     It  is  tbe 


Hide  of  tlio  overflow  pipe,  in  order  that  the  leakage,  or 
the  "  weeping,"  as  this  leakage  is  technically  called. 
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may  keep  the  trap  supplied  with  water.    The  overflows 

and  waste  pipes  of  all  cisterns  should  either  be  treated 

like  a  sint,  as  shown  in  Fig.  157,  in  which  P  is  the  iWiptioD  of 

wash  out  and  overflow  pipe  of  a  cistern  brought  down     '*' 

the  external  wall  and  made  to  discbarge  on  the  top 

of  an  open  gully  G.     This  pipe  may  be  trapped  at  the 

t«p  O  with  an  Autill's  trap,  described  at  page  441,  and 

illustrated  in  Plate  XV.,  Fig.  5,  or  it  may  have  an 

ordinary  syphon  trap  at  B.     These  traps  are  merely 

intended  to  prevent  currents  of  air  entering  the  house 

by   the  overflow   pipe.      In  some  cases  the   overflow 

from  the  cistern  may  be  treated  as  shown  in  Fig.  158.   DMcription  of 
'  ^  Fig.  lf.9. 

Fio.  158. 


The  overflow  \* '.-  .-.    I..-  ■•  -.-■  :  t  simply  carried  through 
the  external  wall  of  the  house. 

A  very  good  plan  of  dealing  with  the  overflow  of  a 
cistern  on  the  top  of  a  house  is  to  make  the  dischatge 
terminate  either  on  the  inclined  slating  of  a  roof  or  into 
an  open  rain-water  gutter.  When  overflow  pipes  are  Position  of 
simply  taken  through  the  outside  wall,  as  shown  in  otctIIowi. 
Fig.  158,  a  leaking  ball  cock  will  cause  the  walls  of  the 
house  to  become  damp  by  the  water  falling  from  the 
end  of  the  pipe  being  driven  by  the  wind  against  the 
wall  of  the  house.  The  author  has  seen  much  damage 
done  to  buildings  from  this  cause.  As  a  preventive 
for  the  undue  waste  of  water,  the  outlet  of  every 
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overflow  pipe  should  be  arranged  so  that  it  can  be 
readily  inspected  by  the  Waterworks  authorities,  but 
should  not  be  put  in  such  a  position  that  a  leakage  may 
cause  damage. 

As  the  overflows  from  cisterns  are  not  liable  to  be 
fouled*  from  the  discharge  which  passes  through  them, 
they  may  be  conveniently  trapped  at  the  bottom  with 
Mansergh's  trap,  Plate  XV.,  Fig.  14.  The  pipes  for 
lavatories  may  be  treated  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 
method  pointed  out  for  sinks ;  or  in  some  cases,  when 
located  in  the  upper  floor  of  a  house,  the  discharge 
pipe  may  be  carried  through  the  outside  wall  of  the 
house,  and  there  made  to  discharge  into  the  open  head 
of  a  pipe,  discharging  upon  a  trapped  gully  at  the 
ground  level.  The  waste  water  from  baths  should  also 
be  conveyed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  from  sinks 
and  lavatories,  already  described.  The  safes  or  pans 
provided  in  connection  with  closets  and  baths  are  often 
a  source  of  danger,  for  unless  the  drains  from  them  are 
constantly  provided  with  water  they  become  untrapped. 
The  best  plan  of  dealing  with  the  uncertain  quantity 
of  water  that  finds  its  way  into  these  safes  is  to  treat 
the  pipes  draining  them  the  same  as  the  pipes  from  a 
lavatory,  and  to  carry  it  directly  outside  the  house, 
after  the  method  shown  in  Fig.  155,  bearing  in  mind, 
however,  what  has  been  said  at  page  494  in  reference  lo 
the  influence  of  frost  on  this  arrangement,  and  that  in 
exposed  positions  it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  pipes 
down  to  be  made  to  discharge  into  a  trap  located  below 
the  level  of  the  ground  line.  The  safe  of  a  water- 
closet  is  necessary  in  every  case  where  a  closet  is  used 
by  housemaids  for  the  disposal  of  slop  water.  Not 
nnfrequently  the  closets  overflow  from  the  slops  being 
either  carelessly  poured  in  or  by  being  poured  in  faster 
and  in  larger  volume  than  either  the  closet  will  hold  or 
can  carry  away.  A  connection  should  be  made  in  the 
supply  pipe  to  the  closet  and  the  safe,  so  that  a  part  of 

♦  Vide  pp.  488. 
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the  water  may  pass  into  the  safe  every  time  the  closet  is 
used,  so  as  to  wash  and  carry  away  any  matter  spilt  into 
it,  and  also  to  replem'sh  the  trap.  In  some  cases  the  safes 
of  baths  may  be  effectually  kept  drained  by  the  pipe 
provided  for  taking  away  the  waste  water ;  for  if  the  top 
of  this  pipe  terminates  below  the  level  of  the  safe,  and 
is  kept  open,  the  waste  water  from  the  bath  being  con- 
veyed into  it  by  a  distinct  pipe,  it  will  thus  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  draining  both  the  bath  and  its  safe, 
and  the  volume  of  water  contributed  by  the  bath  will 
keep  the  trap  supplied.  Eain-water  pipes  should  not  Rain-water 
be  connected  directly  with  the  drains,  but  cut  off,  as  ^^^' 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  cistern  overflow,  Fig.  157. 
On  no  account  ought  rain-water  pipes  to  be  used  as 
ventilating  pipes  of  the  house-drains,  for  reasons  already 
stated  at  page  354.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  in 
the  case  of  the  drainage  of  cellars  and  low-lying  places.  Drainage  of  . 
whose  level  is  but  slightly  above  that  of  the  drains,  ^*^"""- 
and  which  in  time  of  storm  are  liable  to  be  inundated, 
the  trap  for  draining  them  ought  to  be  provided  with 
a  valve  similar  to  that  described  at  page  438,  and 
illustrated  in  Plate  XIV.,  Fig.  22. 

As  a  matter  of  security,  barring  the  passage  of  sewer  air 
from  a  sewer  through  the  house-drain  into  a  house,  the  Traps  on  house 
insertion  of  a  trap  on  the  house-drain  near  the  sewer,  theo-    ™**^* 
retically  considered,  is  a  desirable  thing :  The  insertion 
of  an  ordinary  flat  syphon  trap  in  an  ordinary  inclined  Failure  of  flat 
house-drain  has,  in  practice  unfortunately,  been  found  not  *^^  ^'^  ™^* 
to  answer,  and  when  so  used  they  usually  stop  up  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  lead  to  the  stoppc^e  of 
the  drains  and  other  inconveniences.     On  inquiry  at 
Beckenhani,  in  which  place  traps  have  been  systemati-  Experience  at 

niji»  xLt-  j'l-x  Beckenhani. 

cally  placed  for  some  years  on  the  house-drams  between 

the  sewer  and  the  house,  Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  builder,  Mr.  Thomas 

informed  the  author  that,  in  no  case  have  they  been  ««""""• 

found  to  answer  for  more  than  two  or  three  years,  when 

a  stoppage  of  the  house-drain  occurs,  and  he  said  that  at  Removal  of 

least  in  fifty  places  he  had  taken  out  the  traps  during  ^"''^* 
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the  last  six  years.  Seeing  that  the  Local  (Soveroment 
Board,  in  their  model  bye-laws  insist  an  the  insertion 
of  a  trap  on  the  line  of  house-drain  between  the  house 
and  the  sewer,  the  form  of  trap  to  be  used  must  reoeiye 
some  more  careful  attention,  as  practice  shows  that  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  ordinary  flat  syphon  trap  will  not 
answer  for  this  purpose.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that 
in  all  probability  the  stoppage  of  these  traps  might  to  a 
great  extent  be  avoided  if  a  good  and  perpendicular 
fall  could  be  got  into  them,  just  as  we  find  the  traps 
of  ordinary  water  closets,  where  such  a  fiedl  into  the 
trap  is  secured,  work  well,  but  under  circumstances  in 
which  we  have  a  long  length  of  inclined  drain,  joining 
a  flat  syphon  at  its  upper  end,  and  an  equally  long 
length  of  drain  connected  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
sjrphon,  such  conditions  offer  a  considerable  impedi- 
ment to  the  flow,  and  as  in  the  course  of  time  the 
syphons  get  coated  with  grease,  and  catch  hair  and 
other  matters,  the  feeble  currents  of  water  flowing 
down  the  bed  of  the  pipe  possess  little  or  no  power 
to  remove  the  matters  which  have  lodged  in  the  trap, 
and  consequently,  in  course  of  time,  a  stoppage  occurs. 
The  advantage  of  Mr.  Buchan's  trap,  which  has  already 
been  referred  to  at  page  408,  consists  in  the  fall  given 
to  the  water  when  entering  the  trap. 

In  Fig.  159  is  shown  an  arrangement  of  trap  which 
the  author  designed,  and  is  using  experimentally  in  the 
house-drain  of  bis  residence  at  Croydon.  This  trap, 
which  was  inserted  with  a  view  to  experiment  and  to 
test  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  was  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Henry  Doulton  and  Co., of  Lambeth,  and  has  been 
in  operation  for  over  two  years,  and  has  so  far  answered 
perfectly.  In  this  trap  there  is  an  abrupt  fall  of 
6  inches  from  the  house-drain  into  the  trap.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  the  admittance  of  air  on  the  house  side 
of  the  trap,  and  for  ventilation,  where  necessary,  on  the 
sewer  side  of  the  trap.  The  trap  in  this  case  is  formed 
by  a  thin  diaphragm  not  more  than  1  inch  in  thickness, 
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so  that  the  diBtaooe  for  any  matter  to  travel  ia  reduced 
to  the  shortest  posaible  spaoe,  and  the  abrupt  fall 
into  the  trap  will  eeome  any  floating  snbetaDce  being 


driren  by  the  water  under  the  diaphragm  forming  the 
trap.    The  difficulty  in  ufdng  traps  of  this  deecription  Difficaitr  of 
in  existing  drains,  ariaes  from  the  fiict  that  few  bouse-  {^[.ting"'' 
drains  have  sufficient  fall  to  enable  a  trap  of  this  kind  hoiucdraiu. 
to  be  inserted. 

Fig.  160  is  a  representation  of  "Pott's  Fatent  Pott'ipaicot 
Edinbui^h  Air-chambered  Sewer  Trap,"  which  ia  '"''■ 
described  by  its  inventor  as  foUows :  "  A  represents  an 
air  chamber  2  feet  6  inches  or  3  feet  long ;  B  is  the  soil 
pipe  from  the  closet."  The  arrows  show  "  the  oonrse 
of  the  soil  through  the  trap.  I>  is  an  ordinary  water 
trap  or  syphon,  EE  an  open  grating  raised  two  or 
2l 
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three  inches  aboTe  the  grotmd  level,  baring  a  Hecond 
grating  or  trsy  below  it  on  which  charcoal  or  oth«' 
disinfectants  may  be  placed."    F  is  a  rentilatiag  pipe; 


i^ 


which  Pdtt'a 
tnp  intended 


"  G  is  s  division  plate  or  diaphragm,  dividing  the  air 
chamber  into  two  parts ;  L  is  a  pipe  joining  the  soil 
pipe  by  a  junction  before  it  enters  the  air  chamber,  and 
can  be  osed  with  advantage  as  a  rain-water  pipe,  or  (o 
convey  waste  or  bath  water ;  K  is  a  side  opening  for  an 
extra  soil  pipe.  This  apparatus  is  intended  to  be  placed 
outside  and  parallel  with  the  external  wall  of  the 
house.  Wbenever  the  depth  of  the  drain  will  not  permit 
this  trap  to  be  placed  on  the  surface,  the  sides  of  the 
air  chamber  should  be  carried  up  to  the  surface,  and 
the  grid  placed  on  the  top."  The  inventor,  however, 
says  that  "  in  case  the  trap  has  to  be  fixed  at  a  great 
depth  below  the  surface,  then  circular  or  square 
pipes  will  do  carried  up — one  next  the  house  to  a  little 
above  the  ground,  and  the  other  next  the  sewer  a  foot 
higher.  These  pipes  should  be  12  inches  diameter, 
and  fitted  on  the  air  chamber,  and  the  rest  of  the  space 
covered  in,  and  the  soil  replaced ;  in  this  case  the  grid 
cannot  be  used;  but  it  is  best  always  to  build  up 
the  sides  when  possible." 
It  is  necessary  that  a  word  should  be  said  in  refer- 
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ence  to  the  subsoil  drainage  of  the  site  of  a  house,  and  SuiMoii 
the  absolute  necessity  of  avoiding  all  direct  connection  gitw^hoofei. 
being  made  between  the  subsoil  drains  and  a  sewage 
drain.    If  a  direct  connection  exists  between  the  sub- 
soil drains  and  the  sewers,  unless  the  very  greatest 
precautions  are  used,  no  trap  on  the  subsoil  drain  can  Traps  in 
be  depended  upon  to  be  kept  replenished,  unless  it  Dot  to  be 
derives  its  water  from  the  constant  flow  throu&:h  the  <*«P«»»d«d 

°  upon. 

house-drain  itself.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
that,  when  any  connection  has  to  be  made  between 
subsoil  drains  and  sewers,  that  the  trap  to  be  provided 
must  be  placed  on  the  house-drain  and  not  on  the  sub- 
soil drain,  and,  in  addition,  an  opening  or  severance 
should  be  made  between  the  trap  and  the  outfall  of  the 
subsoil  drain,  so  as  to  effectually  cut  off  all  connection 
between  the  sewage  drain  and  the  subsoil  drains.  In 
many  cases  it  will  be  found  that  if  the  drain  is  simply 
brought  up  to  the  external  wall  of  the  house,  it  will 
effectually  drain  the  subsoil,  and  no  opening  need  be 
made  communicating  directly  between  any  of  the  drains 
and  the  lower  floors.  In  this  case  the  head  of  the  drain 
should  be  closed  against  the  escape  of  sewage  in  time 
of  flood;  or  otherwise,  where  waste  water  will  drain 
away,  sewage  may,  by  back-flow,  enter,  and  the  con-  agaSstback- 
sequoDce  may  be  that  the  whole  of  the  subsoil  under  flow  of  sewage, 
the  house  may  be  permeated  with  sewage  matter,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  health  of  its  inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

WATEB-CL06ETS. 

Water-eloMt      The  water-closet  is  a  very  ancient  devioe  for  receiving 
anctent  devioe.   ^^^  carrying  away  in  water  faecal  matter.    Its  use  has 

been  traced  to  all  nations  that  had  arrived  at  a  certain 
Quoutionfrom  degree  of  refiuiement.  In  Ewhank's  'Hydraulics'  it 
<  Hydraulics.'  ^  Stated  that  water-closcts  ^are  an  ancient  and  pro- 
Ancient  bably  Asiatic  device.    The  summer  chamber  of  Eglon, 

water^ceu    ^^  ^  jj^^  (Judgcs  iii.  20-25)  is  supposed  to  have 

been  one.  They  were  introduced  into  Borne  during  the 
Bepublic,  and  are  noticed  by  several  ancient  writers. 
Those  constructed  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  were 
adorned  with  marbles,  arabesque,  and  mosaics.  At  the 
back  of  one  still  extant,  there  is  a  cistern,  the  water  oi 
which  is  distributed  by  cocks  to  different  seats.  The 
pipe  and  basin  of  another  has  been  discovered  near 
the  theatre  at  Pompeii,  where  it  still  remains.  Helio- 
gabalus  concealed  himself  in  one,  and  whence  he  was 
dragged  by  his  soldiers  and  slain.  Water-closets  seem 
to  have  been  always  used  in  the  East,  and  for  reasons 
which  Tavern  ier  and  other  Oriental  travellers  have 
assigned.  Numbers  are  erected  near  the  mosques  and 
temples.  A  similar  custom  prevailed  in  old  Home, 
Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  probably  all  ancient  cities. 
In  the  city  of  Fez,  *  round  about  the  mosques,  are  150 
common  houses  of  ease,  each  furnished  with  a  cock  and 
marble  cistern,  which  scoureth  and  keepeth  all  neat 
and  clean,  as  if  these  places  were  intended  for  some 
sweeter  employment.'  (Ogilby's  *  Africa,'  1670,  p.  88.) 
In  his  *  Belation  of  the  Seraglio,'  Tavernier  describes 
a  gallery  in  which  were  several  water-closets.  *  Every 
seat   (he  observes)  has  a  little  cock.'     He  mentions 
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3  in  which  the  openings  were  covered  by  a  plate, 
I  bj  means  of  a  spring  'turned  one  way  or  the 
at  the  falling  of  the  least  weight  upon  it'    Sir 
Harrington  is  sdd  to  have  introduced  water-closets  introduction  oi 
England  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  some  writers  t^to^EJi^gUnl 
erroueously  ascribed  their    invention    to    bim. 
are  described  in  the  great  French  work  on  Art 
lilanu&ctures  by  M.  Roubo,  who  says  they  were 
used  in  France  before  being  known  in  Englatid. 
)  which  he  has  figured  are,  however,  on  the  ancient 
without  traps,  and  such  are  still  to  be  found  in 
tal  cities."     In  the  buried  cities  of  Herculaneum 
^ompeii  an  apparatus  very  similar  to  the  modern 
-closet  has  been  discovered.     Although  waters 
B  in  some  shape  or  other  have  been  in  use  in  this 
ry  about  three  hundred  years,  it  was  not  until  the 
end  of  the  last  century  that  they  became  gene- 
introduced.    The  first  recorded  patent  in  con*  First  patent 
n  with  water-closets  in  this  country  was  taken  out  ''****'**^^*'' 
exander  Gumming,  11th  November,  1775.    This 
)llowed  by  another  patent  in  1777,  taken  out  by 
^1  Prosser,  and  the  following  year  Joseph  Bramah  Bramah's 
d  a  patent  for  a  valve-closet,  which  has  been  ^»^v«-«io»«*- 
extensively  used  throughout  the  country,  and  is 
n   much  request.      Since  that    period    several 
ed  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  water-closets, 
liters  in  direct  connection  with  them.    The  de- 
Lons  of  water-closets  now  in  use  are  very  nume- 
but  all  closets   resolve  themselves  into  three  Water-cioseu 
I,  water-closets  with   valves,   water-closets  with  ^^•^^"^ciaM**- 
and  water-closets  with  both  valves  and  traps, 
aquirements  of  a  good  water-closet  are,  that  it  Requirement! 
le  inodorous,  shall  work  efficiently  with  a  mini-  o^8<xxicio«et. 
quantity  of  water,  and  shall  be  simple  in  con- 
on  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.    There 
)  no  doubt  that  many  water-closets  which  are  Many  defective 
1  general  use  are  extremely  defective  in  the  <^^<^*«  i'*  "»«• 
3le  of  construction,  and  when  introduced  into  a 
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house,  instead  of  being  a  comfort  and  luxary,  are  a 
positive  nuisance,  and  often  endanger  the  health  of  its 
inmates.  Most  of  the  complaints  which  have  been 
raised  against  the  water-carriage  system  have  been 
directed  almost  solely  against  the  water-closet^  as  being 
the  source  of  nuisance  when  introduced  within  a  house. 
These  complaints  have  in  many  instances  been  well 
founded,  as  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the 
nuisance  caused  by  many  descriptions  of  closets;  but 
the  remedy  is  not  to  abandon  the  water-carriage  system, 
but  to  correct  the  defects  in  the  form  of  closet  which 
Water-closet  havc  given  rise  to  these  complaints.  A  good  water- 
ttry  appU^ce.  <5lo8et  is  the  Only  appliance  fit  to  be  used  within  a 
house,  for  by  it  all  matters  are  at  once  conveyed  away 
and  cease  to  have  the  power  of  producing  evU  so  far  as 
our  houses  are  concerned ;  it  is  not  so,  however,  with 
those  systems  that  conserve  faecal  deposits  within  or  iu 
close  proximity  to  our  dwellings,  as  there  is  always 
danger  in  storing  any  dangerous  article,  however 
carefully  *we  may  tend  and  guard  against  its  evil 
eflfects. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  water-closets  in  opera- 
tion in  the  best  houses  of  this  country  are  expensive  and 
cumbrous  appliances,  and  cannot  be  introduced  within 
a  house  without  creating  a  nuisance.  They  are  gene- 
DefecUof  rally  known  as  pan-closets,  and  a  section  of  one  is 
P""^*^*-  delineated  in  Plate  XXI.,  Fig.  1.  It  consists  of  four 
distinct  parts :  1st,  the  basin  6,  which  is  usually  made 
of  earthenware ;  2nd,  the  pan  P,  which  in  the  drawing 
is  shown  to  be  removed  from  its  place  at  the  bottom  of 
the  basin  by  the  partial  raising  of  the  handle  H ;  3rd, 
the  receiver  E,  in  which  the  pan  works ;  and  4th,  T, 
the  ordinary  D  trap.  When  ready  for  use,  the  pan  P 
retains  water,  so  that  as  the  bottom  of  the  basin  B  dips 
into  it  a  trap  is  formed,  and  the  faaeal  matter  is  deposited 
in  the  water  retained  in  this  pan.  When  the  handle  H 
is  raised  to  the  full  extent,  the  faecal  matter  and  water 
are  thrown  from  the  pan  on  to  the  sides  of  the  receiver; 
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from  thence  they  fall  down,  or  are  washed  down  by  the 
water  iSiowing  through  the  opening  at  the  bottom  of 
the  basin  into  the  trap  T,  and  thence  to  the  drain.    The 
effect  of  this  action  of  the  closet  is  that  the  receiver  B  Nuisance  of 
gets  completely  coated  with  faecal  matter,  so  much  so  P*^"*^^^^ 
that  it  is  the  practice  in  many  establishments  to  have 
the  closets  removed  once  a  year  and  have  the  deposit 
burnt  out;  but  this  cannot  remedy,  but  only  palliate, 
the  nuisance,  as  the  continual  plastering  of  tlie  interior 
walls  of  the  receiver  with  fsecal  matter  in  the  presence 
of  moisture  causes  decomposition  to  take  place,  and 
noisome  gases  are  generated,  which  accumulate  in  the 
receiver  between  the  two  traps;  and  every  fresh  dis- 
charge from  the  closet  displaces  an  amount  of  this  foul 
vapour,  which  passes  at  once  through  the  open  basin 
into  the  apartment,  and  thence  into  the  house,  and  no   . 
amount  of  ventilation  of  the  receiver  will  remedy  this 
defect,  which  is  inherent  to  this  particular  form  of  closet  Defect  of 
and  in  a  less  degree  to  some  other  forms  of  closet  con-  ^**^*"<^^<**«'- 
structed  on  this  principle.      The  valve-closet  (Plate 
XXI.,  Fig.  6)  invented  by  Bramah  is  somewhat  less 
objectionable  than  the  pan-closet  already  described,  for 
instead  of  having  a  receiver  provided  large  enough  for 
the  large  pan  to  work,  this  chamber  in  the  valve-closet 
is  reduced  in  size  in  order  to  admit  only  the  working  of 
a  small  valve ;  but  this  form  of  closet  still  retains  the 
objectionable  feature  already  pointed  out,  of  an  evapora- 
tive area  coated  with  faecal  matter,  and  a  space  to  collect 
the  gases  evolved   by  decomposition,  and  its  direct 
passage  into  the  apartment  every  time  the  water-closet 
is  used.     Owing  to  the  nuisance  arising  froia  these  par-  Proposal  to 
ticular  forms  of  closet,  it  has  been  proix>sed  to  construct  ^er^Let  in 
all  water-closets  in  a  separate  building  from  the  house,  wparate 
communicating  by  passages  so  arranged  with  doors,  and 
provided  with  ventilation,  as  to  prevent  any  escape  of 
noisome  vapour  entering  the  house.     In  other  cases 
double  doors  are  used  in  connection  with  the  entrance 
to  the  apartment  in  which  the  water-closet  is  placed. 
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bat  such  measiires  are  only  palliative';  the  true  remedy 
is  the  introdaction  of  a  form  of  water-closet  free  from 
the  defects  pointed  oat  It  will  be  fonnd  in  pnctice 
that  some  of  the  simplest  and  cheapest  water-closets 
are  the  best;  in  fact  all  those  closets  consisting  of 
a  simple  basin  and  trap,  asoallj  called  tlie  hopper 
closet,  if  provided  with  ample  water  for  floahbg,  can 
be  used  without  causing  any  nuisance,  as  there  is  no 
space  for  noisome  gas  to  accumulate  and  no  exposed 
area  plastered  with  faecal  deposit  to  generate  foul  gas; 
and  if  the  closet  is  provided  with  ample  ventilation*  in 
the  way  already  pointed  out,  or  by  carrying  up  the  soil- 
pipe  to  some  convenient  point,  no  gases  can  pass  back 
through  the  trap  to  cause  any  mischief.  It  should  be 
here  stated  that  many  of  the  hopper  closets  in  use, 
owing  to  defects  in  the  construction  of  the  trap  and 
from  the  inadequacy  of  the  flush  of  water,  do  not  clear 
themselves  at  every  discharge  of  the  closet ;  the  eon- 
sequence  is  that  fecal  matter  is  left  in  the  trap,  and  its 
exposure  often  gives  off  a  bad  odour.  Those  who  require 
a  still  more  perfect  closet  than  the  simple  basin  and 
trap  will  find  Mr.  George  Jennings'  closet  (Plate  XXI., 
Figs.  14  and  14a)  a  perfect  sanitary  appliance.  It  con- 
sists of  a  basin  and  trap  made  in  one  piece  of  earthen- 
ware, but  instead  of  the  small  quantity  of  water  usuaUy 
occuppug  the  trap  of  a  hopper  closet,  in  this  case  a 
hollow  plug  P  is  used  to  dam  up  the  water  in  the  basin. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  faecal  matter  is  at  once 
dropped  into  a  large  volume  of  water,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  it  is  immediately  deodorized,  as  the  organic 
odours  given  off  by  fresh  faecal  matter  are  prevented 
from  escaping,  and  when  the  handle  H  which  lifts  the 
plug  is  raised,  everything  in  the  basin  is  suddenly 
discharged  into  the  trap  below,  and  so  into  the  drain. 
The  hollow  plug  also  serves  as  an  overflow  if  the  basin 
fills  too  high. 

Figs.  161  and  162  illustrate  what  is  called  "The 

•  Vide  page  492. 


Patent  Trapleaa  twin  basin  doset,"  the  inTention  of  Pui»d'i  clout 
HCr.  E.  Feaiwn.    It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  j^,^^al^ 

LuTcgroTt't 
Pw.  161.  '='■»•'■ 


illuBtrations  that  tbis  closet  resembles  the  closet  of 
MesBis.  Jennings  and  LoTegrove,  Figs.  14  and  I4a, 
Plate  XXI.,  minus  the  trap  and  the  subatitntion  of  a 
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solid  instead  of  a  hollow  plug.  The  water  supply  in 
this  closet  is  cut  off  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  shown 
in  Messrs.  Jennings  and  Lovegrove's  closet  by  means 
of  a  valve  worked  by  a  float  Fig.  161  is  a  view  of 
Pearson's  closet  with  the  plug  down  and  the  basin  full 
of  water,  with  the  ball  floating  on  the  top  of  the  water 
in  the  inner  division  of  the  closet.  Fig.  162  shows  the 
plug  up,  the  ball  down,  and  the  water  flowing  through 
the  closet  It  is  claimed  as  a  special  merit  that  this 
closet  has  no  trap,  but  what  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
point  of  merit  by  some  persons,  may,  and  very  justly, 
be  considered  a  doubtful  improvement  The  water 
trap  does  prevent  direct  communication  between  sewers 
and  houses,  and  even  between  the  external  air  and  the 
house,  and,  moreover  it  washes  or  filters  any  sewer  air 
that  may  pass  the  trap,  and  even  in  its  most  imperfect 
form  it  is  an  improvement  on  the  ancient  device  of  a 
trapless  closet.  Let  us  consider  whether  there  are  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  in  doing  away  with  the  water  trap 
as  in  this  closet  The  closet  would  act  just  as  efficiently 
with  the  trap  as  without  it,  as  the  experience  gained  in 
the  use  of  Messrs.  Jennings  and  Lovegrove's  closet 
shows ;  but  there  are  special  disadvantages  in  this  form 
of  closet  which  must  be  considered.  This  closet  de- 
pends for  its  safety  in  use,  and  the  prevention  of 
an  escape  of  sewer  air,  on  the  induced  current  that 
is  set  up,  and  follows  the  direction  of  the  flowing 
water  when  the  closet  is  used.  In  judging  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  an  induced  current,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  there  are  powerful  forces  at  work  in  a  modem 
system  of  sewers  which,  if  acting  at  the  time  the  plug 
of  this  closet  is  raised,  will  overcome  the  influence  of 
any  induced  current,  and  lead  to  an  escape  of  sewer  air 
through  the  closet  into  the  house.  Such  a  force  we 
have  in  the  rapid  changes  of  temperature  that  occur  in 
every  house  drain,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  sudden 
flush  of  hot  water ;  or  another  force  is  developed  with 
the  increase  in  the  volume  flowing  in  the  sewer.     These 
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forces^  which  are  calculable,  have  been  fally  considered 
at  pages  326  to  837.    If  we  assume  that  when  this 
closet  is  used  a  trap  intervenes  at  any  point  between  Trap  inter^ 
the  closet  and  the  sewer,  the  principle  of  the  closet  is  li^t^^^^ 
destroyed,  as  under  such  conditions  it  is  like  any  other  »«wer. 
trapped  closet,  but  with  an  elongated  chamber  between 
the  closet  pan  and  the  trap,  in  which  foul  matter  may 
accumulate,  and  foul  air  be  generated  ready  to  escape  Generation  of 
at  any  favourable  opportunity.     In  case  a  trap  at  a    ®"^**''* 
distance  from   the   closet  is  used,   wiU   the  foul   air 
generated  in  the  soil  pipe  be  carried  through  the  trap 
to  the  sewer  by  the  induced  current  ?    Part  of  it  will  induced 
be  so  carried,  but  another  part  will  iBiow  back  from  the  noTwrTaii 
water  surface  and  into  the  house,  if  there  is  no  other  ^^^^  *^  *^*y« 
mode  of  exit,  just  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  the 
case  with  the  pan  closet  with  its  container.    This  may  Compared  with 
be  readily  ascertained  by  direct  experiment  by  any  one  ^^   ****^ 
who  will  pour  water  into  water,  when  it  will  be  observed 
that  a  current  of  air  follows  the  water,  and  part  of  the  Currente  of  air 
air  enters  the  water,  but  rises  again  to  the  surfieu^e  and  f^i w  waur. 
escapes  in  bubbles,  so  that  from  the  water  surface  there 
is  a  current  of  air  given  off  moving  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  iBiowing  water.     A  serious  objection 
must  be  taken  to  this  form  of  closet  by  reason  of  no 
overflow  being  provided  for  it,  and  all  who  have  had  No  overflow  m 
experience    with    ball    valves    know  what    uncertain  cI^l*** 
appliances  they  are,  and  how  very  liable  they  are  to  get 
out  of  order  and  leak,  and  a  leak  in  this  case  means  an 
overflow  of  the  closet  basin,  for  as  there  is  no  trap,  no 
overflow  can  be  provided   into  the  drains.    Another 
serious'  objection  also  to  it  is  that  it  is  not  a  water-  Not  a  water- 
waste  preventer.     The  propping  up  of  the  handle  of  y^"^^"" 
the  closet,  or  the  leakage  of  the  plug,  must  either  lead 
to  waste  of  water  or  to  the  house  being  put  in  direct 
communication  with  the  drains,  and  if  from  any  cause 
the   water  supply   is  deficient,  or  even    temporarily 
absent,  the  raising  of  the  plug  puts  the  house  in  direct 
communication  with  the  drain  or  sewers.    The  same 
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objections  do  not  apply  to  the  arrangement  of  trapless 

closets  shown  in  Fig.  156,  page  493.    It  may  be  here 

VeniiktuMiof    observed  that  the  apartment    of  erery  water-closet 

][?JJ^^      ought    to  have  external  openings  to   the   air.      Air 

openings  should  invariably  be  formed  near  the  ceiling 
for  the  discharge  of  foul  air,  and   fresh  air  may  be 
admitted  at  the  floor-level. 
Suppijof  The  arrangement  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the 

water-closets  of  a  house  is  one  of  extreme  importance 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view ;  but  how  often  do  we  find 
that  the  water  supply  of  a  district  is  intermittent,  and 
that  a  single  cistern  only  is  provided  for  storing  the 
water  for  all  domestic  and  dietetic  purposes,  and  for 
outern  the  supply  of  the  water-closets   and  urinala      J^re- 

oftendefecUve.  q^cutly  the  apparatus  for   actuating  the   delivery  of 

water  to  the  water-closet  is  fixed  in  the  only  cistern, 
from  which  a  pipe  is  carried  to  the  closet,  and  wires 
are  carried  from  the  closet  to  the  cistern  for  actuating 
the  valves,  as,  for  example,  in  Plate  XXI.,  Figs.  1a 
6,  and  17.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the 
pipe  C,  which  conveys  the  water  to  the  closet^  when 
empty,  is  supplied  with  air  of  very  impure  quality,  or 
that  which  is  drawn  from  the  basin  of  the  water-closet, 
and  this  air  at  the  next  discharge  is  carried  up  to  and 
passes  through  the  water  of  the  cistern,  from  which  water 
for  culinary  and  other  pui-poses  is  drawn.  When  it  is 
generally  known  how  prone  water  is  to  attract  impurities, 
such  a  state  of  things  will  not  be  tolerated  ;  for  the  least 
that  can  be  said  of  the  aeration  of  the  water  of  the  cistern 
from  such  a  source  is,  that  water  so  treated  cannot  be 
PoAitionof        beyond  suspicion.     In  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  the 

placing  of  the  valves  for  regulating  the  supply  of  water 
close  to  the  basin  of  the  closet  is  a  great  improvement 
on  the  older  plan  already  referred  to.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment of  valve  is  shown  in  Plate  XXI.,  Figs.  2, 4,  and  16 ; 
but  with  this  arrangement,  unfortunately,  there  is  no 
No  coutroi  over  coutrol  over  wastc,  which  is  often  a  serious  matter  with 
was    o  wa  er.  ^^^^  proprietors ;  for  if  the  handle  of  the  closet  fitted 
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with  this  arrangement  is  propped  up,  a  continuous  flow 

of  water  would  pass  through  the  closet  into  the  sewers. 

This  arrangement  of  Yalves  is,  however,  not  a  good  Aeration  of 

sanitary  arrangemeBt.  for,  in  cases  where  water  is  laid  -^-J^"! 

direct  from  the  water-mains  to  the  closet,  unless  pro-  cio«eu. 

vision  is  made  in  every  house-service  to  prevent  the 

back  flow  through  the  service  pipes,  should  the  valve 

of  the  closet  be  opened  during  a  period  when  the  water 

is  being  shut  off  the  district,  a  flow  of  air  would  enter 

by  the  valve,  and  in  consequenoe  the  water-mains  may 

become  filled  with  air  of  an  objectionable  character.* 

To  guard  against  the  evils  of  the  valve  arrangement, 

and  to  prevent  the  waste  of  water,  a  great  number  of 

very  ingenious  devices  have  been  introduced.     The 

simplest  arrangement  for  the  prevention  of  waste,  and  Water-wute 

a  good  sanitary  device  to  prevent  the  fouling  of  the  Ssteww!***^^ 

general  water  supply  of  a  house  or  district,  consists  in 

introducing  a  separate  cistern  for  each  water-closet 

It  may  be  fixed  on  brackets  over  the  seat,  and  should 

derive  its  water  supply  from  a  store  cistern,  as  shown 

in  Plate  XII.,   from  which  drawing  the  relative  posi*  Piat«  xii. 

tion  of  these  cisterns  with  the  store  cistern  will  at  once 

be  seen.    In  Plate  XXL,  Figs.  19,  20,  and  21,  the  pui«  xxi. 

form  of  cistern  now  commonly  adopted  for  the  supply 

of  water  to  ^vater•>closet8  is  shown.     The  great  point  Water-waste 

with  regard  to  these  cisterns  is  that  the  outlet  pipe  to  ®"**"^ 

the  closet  should  be  of  good  size,  say  not  less  than 

1^  inch  diameter,  in  order  to  supply  water  quickly  to  AdranUgM  of 

the  closet ;  for  it  is  found  by  experience  that  a  small    ^^^  **"*  **"' 

volume  of  water  flowing  quickly  and  at  once  through  a 

water-closet  is  more  effective  than  ten  times  the  same 

quantity  supplied  in  mere  driblets.     Water  is  usually  Distribation  of 

distributed  in  the  pan  either  by  a  flushing  rim  formed  ^^^^' 

round  the  upper  edge  of  the  basin,  othja  fan  fixed 

against  the  back  of  the  basin.    In  some  of  the  com- 

*  This  aeration  of  the  water  of  towns  in  which  there  is  an  inter- 
mittent supply  is  constantly  going  on.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a 
coaitant  supflj. 
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moner  closets  simple  apertures  are  made  through  which 
FonnofbMin.    the  water  is  discharged  into  the  pan.    The  form  of 

basin  should  be  such  as  to  ha^e  a  receding  back, 
so  as  to  present  no  exposed  area  for  the  reception  of 
fsBcal  matter;  and  the  water  supply  should  be  directed 
not  so  much  to  wash  the  sides  of  the  basin  as  to  wash 
away  through  the  trap  all  fsecal  matter  deposited  in  it. 
Quantity  of  The  quantity  of  water  required  for  effectuallj  flushing 
water  required.  ^  qIqqqi  yarics  much  with  the  description  of  closet  and 

other  circumstances.    As  a  rule,  one  gallon  of  water  may 

be  considered  an  ample  supply  for  each  flush  of  a  good 

closet. 

Position  of  The  positiou  of  a  water-closet  ought  to  be  so  ar- 

witer-cioeet.     jgng^   ag  ^0  guard  against  the  injurious  action  of 

frost    The  pipe  for  conveying  water  should  be  placed 

in  the  interior  wall,  and  every  provision  should  be 

Protection        made   for   protecting   it  by  suitable  non-conducting 

from  freexine.       i  xi.»  j    •  j  i.  ^i_ 

^  clothmg;  and  m  some  exposed  cases,  where  the  pre- 
vention of  freezing  cannot  be  obviated,  a  proper  valve 
arrangement  should  be  supplied  by  which  the  pipes 
may  be  emptied  of  water  in  time  of  frost.  A  very  good 
water-waste  preventive  cistern,  not  liable  to  derange- 
Haii*!  water-  mont  in  frost  as  there  are  no  valves  to  freeze,  is  made 
waste  cistern.    ^^  ^  g^ij^  ^f  Leeds.    It  consiets  simply  of  a  tilting 

bucket  actuated  by  the  handle  of  the  closet    Special 
Outside  closeu.  care  uceds  to  be  taken  with  outside  closets  to  prevent 

both  the  traps  and  the  supply  pipes  from  freezing.    In 
many  cases  where  the  sewers  of  a  district  are  laid  suf- 
ficiently deep,  the  whole  closet  may  be  formed  with 
Closets  may  be  advantage  below  the  ground-h'ne ;  for  if  placed  su£S- 
g^nd^Uw  *^*  ciently  deep  and  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  and 
secured  by  a  good  door,  no  fear  need  be  entertained 
of  the  efiects  of  frost.    A  little  common  salt  placed  in 
the  trap  will  prevent  its  freezing,  and  at  the  same 
time  salt  constitutes  an  excellent  disinfectant. 
Objections  to         In  the  casc  of  outside  closets,  the  laying  of  water  on  to 
eioeeUL  ^^^^'  them  is  often  attended  with  great  inconvenience,  waste, 
and  expense,  as  it  is  found  impossible  to  so  protect  the 
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Walter-fittings  from  the  effects  of  frost  that  these  fittings 

may  not  become  at  times  useless,  and  the  closets  remain 

unflushed.     Some  sanitary  authorities  have  been  so 

unwise  as  to  insist  upon  water-waste  preventer  cisterns  Water-wMte 

being  fixed  in  exposed  outside  closets,  the  inevitable  dstlnis  and 

consequence  of  a  severe  winter  being,  in  such  cases,  to  ^^^'^^^  cIomu. 

convert  all  the  waste-preventers  into  water  wasters, 

and  to  destroy  the  fittings,  which  will  require  to  be 

renewed  at  considerable  expense  to  the  owners  of  small 

property,  who  can  least  afford  to  pay  for  such  mistakes. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  water-closet  will  not  Water-eloseu 

work  eflBciently  without  water,  and  in  the  case  of  closets  ^*   °"  ^  ^' 

to  which  the  water  is  laid  on,  when  from  any  accidental 

cause  the  water  supply  is  withdrawn,  these  closets,  as  a 

rule,  receive  the  least  attention  from  the  users,  and  the 

consequence  is  that,  not  unfrequently,  the  closets  and 

drains  get  choked  for  want  of  attention.     The  case, 

however,  is  very  different  when  no  water  is  laid  on  to 

an  outside  closet;  the  users  have  habitually  to  pour  Slop  water  and 

the  slop  water  into  them,  and  consequently  in  some  ^*^''"^  ^*****- 

districts  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  lay  on  water  Outside  closets 

to  the  outside  closets,  the  pouring  down  of  the  ordinary  Jl^terinp^iy?' 

liquid  refuse  into  the  basin  of  the  closet  being  found 

sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  keeping  them  clear.     In 

these  closets  no  difficulty  can  arise  from  the  effects  of 

frost,  as  there  is  always  sufficient  warm  water  used  for 

domestic  purposes  to  keep  the  closet  from  being  frozen 

or  to  unfreeze  it  should  it  get  frozen. 

In  Bristol  a  closet  flushed  by  hand  is  used  in  the  Bristol  closets, 
poorer  class  of  houses,  as  shown  in  plan,  Fig.  163,  and 
in  section,  Fig.  164,  and  it  is  reported  '*  to  meet  very 
efficiently  the  needs  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation as  to  excrement  disposal."    This  closet  is  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  the  following  regulations 
of  the  Bristol  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  :  "  The  trunk  Regulations  for 
of  the  privy  to  be  of  brickwork  set  in  cement,  and  b  "'"toTciMleL^ 
rendered  on  the  four  inside  faces  with  cement,  not  less 
than  one  inch  in  thickness.     The  eject  to  be  of  free- 
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atone  not  larger  than  18  inchea  long  by  9  inchea  wide, 
and  12  inches  deep,  having  the  tongae  standing  at  least 
3  inches  in  the  water."    By  the  eject  is  meant  the  trap 


at  the  bottom  of  the  "  trunk "  or  basin  of  the  closet. 
These  ejects  are  also  permitted  to  be  made  in  atooeware. 
"  The  drain  to  be  9-inch  stoneware  pipes,  properly  laid 
and  jointed,  with  a  lall  of  not  less  than  1  inch  in  5 
feet."    It  sboald  be  added  that  in  Bristol  "  where  the 
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arrangement  can  be  made,  the  rain-water  pipes  and 
the  yard  drains  are  made  to  communicate  with  the 
ejects  so  as  to  secnre  the  flashing  action  of  rainfall  and 
of  the  house  slops." 

In  Mr.  J.  Netten  Radcliffe's  report,  of  December,  Mr.  J.  N.  Rad- 
1874,  from  which  the  author  has  made  the  quotations  on  Bristor"^' 
in  reference  to  the  Bristol  closet,  it  is  mentioned  that  cioeet 
the  successful  working  of  these  closets  is  due  to  the 
very   careful   inspection   instituted   by   the    sanitary 
authority,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  sanitary  authority 
look  after  and  cleanse  the  closets.    The  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances  at  Bristol  have  under  them  men  who  attend 
to  these  closets,  and  who  are  ^' armed  with  a  species 
of  two -pronged  iron  rake,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  blocked  ejects." 

The  tumbler  water-closet  has  been  used  in  some 
towns.    Fig.  165  represents  the  plan,  and  Fig.  166  the 

Fio.  165. 


section  of  tumbler  closets  as  used  in  Leeds.     Mr.  J.  Leeds  tumbler 

Netten  Radcliflfe,  in  his  report,  of  December,  1874,  N.IJidci^e^i''* 

says  that  in  Leeds,  ^  This  form  of  closets  is,  in  £Etct»  now  report, 
discountenanced,  as  wasteful  of  water  and  di£Scult  to 

keep  in  order."    The  same  gentleman,  when  reporting  Tumbler  closet 

on  a  similar  class  of  closets  as  used  at  Birkenhead,  made  **  Birkenhead. 

2  M 
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the  following  snggeatiooB  as  to  the  oonstracticHi  and 
arntngement  ot  the  tombler  closet. 

"  Ist.  The  tambler,  of  iron,  cast  in  one  piece,  and 


Mr.  J.  N.  lud-  to  hold  a  charge  of  not  teas  than  IS  gallooB,  ahonld  be 
tioDSM™Du!c  Bwung  in  a  strong  wooden  frame  set  in  brickwork,  the 
coDitrncUon  of  tmnnion  caps  being  famished  with  oil  holes  and  pegs, 
doMU,  the  whole  being  in  a  locked  compartment  accessible 

only  to  the  sanitary  anthority's  accredited  servant. 

"2nd.  The  channel  to  be  flnghed  should  be  of  brtck* 
work,  cement  -  lined,  open,  straight  trough,  roond 
bottomed,  with  slight  incline,  and  made  to  retain  water 
at  least  1  inch  at  its  shallow  end.  It  ahonld  terminate 
in  a  syphon  trap  protected  by  a  grid,  and  should  not 
measure  more  than  25  feet,  or  receive  firom  more  than 
6  seats. 

"  3rd.  The  seats  shoold  be  of  wood,  not  painted, 
each  in  a  separate  locked  compartment,  each  exclnsively 
for  the  useof  the  occupiers  of  one  hoOse,  and  accessible 
only  to  the  occupiers  of  one  house  and  the  sanitary 
authority's  accredited  servant. 
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**  4th.  The  supply  of  water  should  be  by  cistern,  the 
capacity  of  each  cistern  not  being  less  than  1000 
gallons  (except  in  districts  where  the  mains  are  always 
charged),  and  the  serrice  pipe  should  be  fitted  with  a 
ferrule  of  a  size  to  enable  it  to  deliver  not  less  than  18 
gallons  every  forty  minutes. 

^'  5th.  Inspection  should  be  undertaken  by  the  sani- 
tary authority,  and  should  be  systematic,  thorough,  and 
frequent ;  every  tumbler,  channel,  seat,  and  cistern  in  a 
district  being  examined  by  a  servant  of  the  sanitary 
authority  at  least  once  a  week." 

While  we  cannot  but  admit  that  some  of  these  regu-  Objeciions  to 
lations  are  excellent,  others  indicate  a  want  of  practical  J^^enS^* 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  matter  to  be  dealt  tions. 
with  that  must  lead  to  failure,  as  for  example,  the 
introduction  of  a  grid,  in  the  2nd  regulation,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  syphon  trap  through   which  both  fieces, 
paper,  &c.,  have  to  be  passed,  would  efiectually  lead  to 
the  stoppage  of  all  flow.    Then,  again,  how  is  the  flush 
to  be  maintained  in  a  trough  that  is  to  be  inclined,  is 
23  feet  long,  and  is  to  have  1  inch  of  water  in  the 
shallow  end,  and  of  necessity  must  have  many  inches 
in  the  deeper  end,  thus  making  a  sort  of  elongated 
cesspool,  with  an  overflow  blocked  with  the  grid,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made?    If  a  closet  of  the 
description  set  forth  in  the  4th  regulation  is  to  be 
supplied  with   18  gallons  of  water  every  40  minutes,  Qoantityof 
this  would  be  27  gallons  per  hour,  or  648  gallons  per  foj^r'?^^ 
day,  and  as  this  closet  would  be  used  by  5  houses,  at  ciiffe's  tumbler 
5  persons  to  a  house,  by  25  persons,  the  consump-  ^  ***  * 
tion  of  water  for  such  a  closet  would  therefore  be  about 
26  gallons  per  head  per  day.    If  this  quantity  is  com. 
pared  with  the  1^^  or  2  gallons  required  to  flush  an  Comparisons  of 
ordinary  water-closet  each  time  it  is  used,  no  wonder  Zt^^water^ 
that  the  use  of  the  tumbler  closet  is  discountenanced  closet. 
by  sanitary  authorities.    It  appears  to  the  author  that  Mistake  to  us* 
it  is  a  mistake  to  use  pure  water  for  the  tumbler  closet.  t3)ilr  dwa 
The  great  value  of  such  a  closet  as  this  ought  to  consist 
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Slop  water  in  the  fact  that  it  would  very  aatisfactorily  use  the  slop 
in7hti^m^T  ^*^r  o^  *h®  household  for  the  purpose  of  flushing  the 
closet.  closet,  and  such  slop  water  would  be  ample  in  quantity 

for  effecting  all  that  is  necessary  in  flushing  a  properly 
constructed  closet  of  this  description. 
Objections  to  From  what  has  already  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that 
i^^pi^**  in  a  clhnate  like  that  of  this  country  the  great  draw- 
positions,  back  to  the  use  of  water-closets  in  exposed  positions  is 
that  in  the  winter  time  they  are  not  only  liable  to  get 
out  of  order,  but  the  apparatus  itself  is  often  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  frost.  It  is  a  point  that  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  sanitary  reformers,  as  to  how  best  to 
dispose  of  the  faecal  matter  of  populations  living  under 
circumstances  in  which  the  receptacles  of  fs^eal  matter 
are  naturally  placed  in  exposed  positions.  All  kinds 
of  expedients  have  been  attempted  of  collecting  this 
matter  in  its  dry  state;  but  as  all  conservation  of 
this  material  must  naturally  lead  to  its  accumulation 
for  a  greater  or  less  time  in  the  immediate  proxi- 
mity of  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  froin  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  this  cannot  be  considered  to  fully 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  It  is  with  satis- 
faction that  the  author  gives  an  illustration  of  a 
closet  shown  in  plan  in  Fig.  167,  and  in  section  in 
Fowler's  closet.  Fig.  168,  invented  by  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Fowler,  C.E.,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  closet  in  principle  is  not 
unlike  the  Bristol  closet,  to  which  reference  has  already 
Description  of    been  made.     The  Fowler  closet  consists  of  an  ordinary 

Fowler's  closet,    i  i        x        'xi-         •         a*         i»  j  -x     i 

hopper  pan-closet,  with  a  junction  formed  on  it  above 
the  level  of  the  trap.  The  house-drain  is  made  to 
commimicate  with  this  jimction  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  water  used  in  the  habitation,  or  which  may  fall 
upon  the  paved  surface  of  the  yards,  &c.,  is  carried  to 
the  sewer  through  the  closet ;  and  in  order  to  secure  a 
sufficient  fall  for  the  house-drain,  the  hopper  of  the 
closet  may  be  placed  at  any  depth  below  the  level  of 
the  surface,  and  a  number  of  ordinary  sanitary  tubes 
may  be  placed  upon  the  top,  bringing  the  appliance 
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up  to  the  required  level  of  the  seat  The  author  has 
had  a  large  number  of  these  closets  tested  in  the 
district  of  the  Longtoa  CorporatiOD,  and  under  most  jowiw  dowu 

inuMst 
Fig.  167  Longtoa. 


mM"k<m.mmm',''^ritk'i,,'^f^'r^^ 


adverse  circumstances,  and  they  have  been  found  to 
work  admirably.    The  great  advantage  of  this  arrange-  FowUr  ctotet 
ment  of  closet  is  that  it  uses  up   the   waste   water  "^  ^'"^ 
that  has  served  Ibr  domestio  purposes,  and  which  ia 
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much  larger  in  yolume,  when  calculated  per  head  of 
the  population,  than  that  ordinarily  used  in  the  most 
perfect  water-closet  to  which  water  is  laid  on.  Al- 
though in  this  form  of  doset  a  larger  volume  of  water 
is  supplied  than  in  any  other  form  of  closet,  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  use  of  this  arrangement  of  closet  saves 
water,  as  the  water  used  is  the  ordinary  dirty  water 
which  has  already  done  duty,  and  is  flowing  away  on 
its  road  to  the  sewers  when  it  is  used  to  flush  this 
form  of  closet  Another  point  that  will  recommend  it 
is,  that  no  direct  connection  can  exist  between  the 
water  supply  and  the  sewer.  Again,  the  closet  is  self- 
acting,  is  cheap,  and  experience  shows  that  it  is  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author 
it  would  be  a  manifest  advantage  in  the  use  of  this 
closet  to  combine  with  it,  as  a  yard  gully,  the  small 
syphon  flushing  tank  of  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  C.K,  shown 
in  Fig.  145,  page  483,  and  when  so  fitted  would  be  as 
perfect  a  sanitary  device  as  could  well  be  used  in  the 
case  of  outside  closets.  From  some  experiments  made 
at  Salford  on  two  similar  blocks  of  houses,  one  of  which 
was  fitted  with  the  Fowler  closet,  and  the  other  on  the 
"  Midden  system,"  it  was  found  that  in  **  18  houses  in 
Ford  Street,  inhabited  by  74  persons,**  fitted  with  the 
Fowler  closet,  that  in  241  days  they  consumed  53,527 
gallons  of  water,  being  at  the  rate  of  3  gallons  per 
head  per  day,  and  with  this  quantity  of  water  used  for 
all  purposes  the  closets  worked  perfectly.  In  the  other 
block  of  ^M8  houses  in  Brunswick  Street,  inhabited  by 
73  persons,''  using  the  midden  system,  in  the  same 
period  they  consumed  52,000  gallons  of  water,  being  at 
the  rate  of  2*95  gallons  per  head  per  day.  In  the 
case  of  both  these  blocks  of  houses  none  of  them  have 
"water  taps  in  them,  there  is  but  one  stand-pipe  to 
each  block." 

This  experiment  shows  that  the  ordinary  waste  water 
as  it  flows  to  the  sewers  may  be  made  to  convey  to  the 
sewers  the  whole  of  the  excreta  of  a  population  without 
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the  necessity  of  proyiding  any  additional  water  supply, 
and  at  the  same  time  realizing  a  considerable  saving 
in  cost  in  all  cases  where  the  excreta  have  to  be  sepa- 
rately collected,  removedy  and  disposed  of  at  a  very 
great  loss. 

In  some  cases  it  is  the  fashion  to  deodorize  wateiv  Deodorisaiion 
closets  with  special  apparatus.    One  of  the  first  sug-  violets!'' 
gestions  for  the  use  of  fixed  apparatus  to  disinfect  a 
water-closet  occurs  in  a  patent  taken  out  so  recently  as 
July,  1865,  by  Mr.  Charles  Nicholas.   In  this  invention  Nicholas's 
the  disinfecting  fluid  was  **  contained  in  a  small  cistern, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  small  chamber  acting  as  a 
measure.     This  measure  is  alternately  emptied  and 
filled  by  mechanism  working  in  connection  with  the 
handle  of  the  water-closet." 

The  apparatus  of  Dr.  M.  A.  Gardiner  Brown,  and  A.  G.  Brown's 
supplied  by  the  Chloralum  Company,  consists  of  a  ap^ntutf 
vessel  containing  liquid  disinfectants,  communicating 
by  means  of  a  small  pipe  with  the  supply  pipe  to  the 
closet,  so  arranged  that  a  portion  of  the  disinfectant 
fluid  flows  out  each  time  the  closet  is  used. 

Baker's  patent  apparatus  is  a  mechanical  arrange-  Baker's  disin- 
ment,  fitted  under  the  seat  of  the  closet,  and  a  given  ^^tug, 
amount  of  disinfectant  is  displaced  every  time  the 
handle  of  the  closet  is  used.    Mr.  Greorge  Jennings  also  Jennings^ 
makes  a  disinfecting  apparatus,  which  is  fitted  on  ^^rauis5 
brackets  above  the  water-closet.      It  consists  of   a 
porcelain  jar,  having  in  the  bottom  a  glass  receiver. 
In  the  jar  he  fixes  a  syphon,  the  short  leg  extending 
into  the  glass  measuring  chamber,  the  longer  leg  being 
connected  with  a  brass  breeches-piece,  from  which  two 
pipes  pass,  one  being  connected  to  the  water-supply  pipe 
of  the  closet^  the  other  empties  into  the  basin  of  the 
closet.    When  the  handle  is  raised,  the  water  passes  up 
the  one  pipe  as  far  as  the  breeches-piece,  and  flows 
down  the  other,  and  when  the  handle  of  the  closet  is 
closed  the  stoppage  of  the  current  tends  to  produce  a 
partial  vacuum  in  the  pipe  above  the 
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which  actuates  the  syphon  dipping  into  the  glass  re- 
ceiver, and  a  charge  of  the  disinfecting  fluid  is  passed 
into  the  basin  of  the  water-doeet 
Disinfection  of       As  a  general  rale,  the  disinfection  of  water-closets  is 
l^!owtwS!n/     ^^*  required  unless  in  periods  of  epidemic  or  illness 

within  a  house,  or  in  the  case  of  a  hospital,  when  steps 
ought,  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  common  humanity,  to  be 
taken  so  that  the  faecal  matter  and  other  discharges 
from  patients  are  properly  disinfected  before  being 
passed  into  the  sewers  of  a  town. 

It  should  be  observed  in  reference  to  disinfectants 

that  the  quantity  of  disinfecting  liquid  passed  into  the 

volume  of  water  present  in  the  basin  of  a  water-closet 

becomes  so  diluted  that  it  is  quite  useless,  and  the  only 

Only  safe  mode  safe  and  effectual  way  of  disinfecting  the  faecal  dis- 

of  disinfecting        i  a  ^    •        a.        i*  "         xl       j* 

fccM.  charge  of  persons  suffering  from  fever  or  other  diseases 

communicable  through  the  evacuations,  is  to  disinfect 

the  discharge  bef<»e  it  is  placed  in  the  water-closet  or 

diluted  with  water. 

Materials  used       The  materials  used  in  the  constraction  of  water- 
to  construot  «        .  ii    j    ^  _ai_  i  •  j 

closets.  closets  are  enamelled  iron,  earthenware,  china,  and 

glass.     The  basin  and  traps  of  water-closets  should 
all  be  thoroughly  well  glazed.    Enamelled  iron  will 
not  wear  like  eartiienware,  as  the  enamel  is  apt  to  get 
chipped  and  cracked ;  when  the  water  gets  in  contact 
with  the  iron  oxidation  takes  place,  which  soon  com- 
pletes the  destruction  of  the  closet.    With  the  com- 
Size  of  opening  mou  hoppcr  closet  it  is  usual  to  limit  the  size  of  the 
rains.       openings  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin  to  about  2^  in.  dia- 
meter  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  matters  into 
the  drains  they  are  not  intended  to  convey.    Water- 
closets  inside  houses  should,  when  convenient,  have 
Pipes  icept        the  soil-pipc  kept  outside  the  house.    Various  modes 
ontei  e   ouses.  j^^^  y^^^  adopted  for  actuating  the  working  parts  of 
Self-acting        a  doset  SO  as  to  render  them  self-acting,  without 

requiring  any  particular  action  on  the  part  of  the 
person  using  the  appliance.  A  very  common  mode  is  to 
attach  the  working  parts  to  the  seat,  which  is  hinged, 
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as  shown  in  Plate  XXL,  Fig.  17.    In  other  cases  a 
portion  of  the  floor  may  be  hinged.    In  either  case  the 
weight  of  the  person  using  the  closet  is  made  the 
motive  power  for  actuating  the  valves  which  regulate 
the  supply  of  water.     In  other  cases  the  door  of  the 
apartment  in  opening  or  closing  is  made  to  perform 
the  necessary  operation.    In  some  water-closets  the  Water^ioseu 
valve  arrangements  are  entirely  out  of  the  control  of  ^^^^f  ^f 
the  person  using  the  closet ;  as,  for  example,  in  latrines  persons  using 
and  trough  closets,  which  are  in  use  in  some  districts,     ^™* 
and  are  emptied  once  a  day  by  a  scavenger  opening 
the  valve,  which  is  under  his  controL    Latrines  and 
trough  closets  are  very  generally  used  in  many  public 
establishments,  such  as  schools,   workhouses,   manu- 
factories, barracks,  &c.    Illustrations  of  closets  of  this 
description  are  shown  in  Plate  XXL,  Figs.  23,  24,  and 
25.     Trough  closets  are  fitted  with  an  overflow  and  Trough  closets. 
plug  for  discharge.    The  bottom  of  the  trough  or  pipe 
inclines  to  the  end  at  which  the  discharge  plug  is 
placed.    They  may  be  filled  with  water  by  a  regulator 
ball-valve  fixed  in  a  division  of  the  trough,  or  by  a 
valve  actuated  by  the  handle  of  the  discharge  apparatus, 
or  from  a  stand-pipe  or  tap,  but  can  only  discharge 
their  contents  by  the  raising  of  the  plug,  which  is 
usually  locked  up  and  kept  under  proper  controL    A 
very  good  arrangement  and  improvement  on  the  trough 
closet  is  that  shown  in  Plate  XXL,  Fig.  25.    It  is  the 
representation  of  a  range  of  closets  or  latrines  as  utrines. 
designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  George  Jennings.    In 
cases  in  which  there  are  no  housemaids'  sinks  for  con- 
veniently discharging  slops  it  is  often  the  practice  to 
make  use  of  the  water^loset  as  a  receptacle  for  them, 
and  in  some  cases  already  noticed,  when  water  is  not 
laid  on  to  the  closet,  the  slops  are  invariably  poured 
down  them.    A  water-closet  within  the  house  under  Water-cioseu 
these  circumstances  should  be  fitted  with  a  safe*  to  jil^.'^yid^^ith 
catch  any  slops  that  may  be  spilled,  and  the  seat  of  the  movable  seat. 

*  Vido  page  49S. 
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closet  inteoded  for  the  receptioa  of  slop  sboold  be 
hinged  bo  as  to  turn  up  out  of  the  way  wh^i  slops  are 
discharged,  as  shown  in  Fig.  169. 


DtwaiptioQ  ot        In  Plate  XXI.  is  shown  a  rariety  of  fonns   of 

***  water-closets  which  have  been  adopted  at  varioas  times. 

Figs.  I  and  1a  represent  the  section  and  elevation  of 

Pu-cioMt.  the  ordinary  pan-closet.  This  closet  has  already  been 
fully  described,  and  is  not  recommended  for  use.  It 
was  originally  introduced  to  supersede  the  valve-closet 
invented  by  Bramah. 

Pu-clo«t«ith       Fig,   2  is  a  pan-closet  similar  to  the  last,  but  tlie 

"e° '  r.  water  supply  is  regulated  by  a  valve  near  the  closet, 
and  this  valve  is  kept  from  closing  too  qnickly  by  an 
arrangement  attached  to  the  lever  called  Underhay's 
bellows, 

Undcrhar'a  ^'g-  3  IB  an  enlai^ed  view  of  Underhay's  bellows. 

regnltior.  jj.  congigta  simply  of  a  cylinder  with  piston.  Air  can 
enter  the  cylinder  quickly  when  the  handle  of  the 
water-closet  is  raised,  but  it  can  only  escape  slowly 
through  a  small  opening,  so  that  the  lever  with  its 
weight  will  descend  slowly,  and  consequently  the  valve 
con  close  without  any  shock,  and  water  flows  snffi- 
ciently  long  after  the  pan  is  closed  for  it  to  be  filled 
up  with  water. 

e^hoimc'*  Fig.  4  represents  a  pan-closet  with  valve  arrange- 

"^  *  ■  ment.  The  valve  in  this  case  is  kept  from  closing 
quickly  by  means  of  EHkhoIme's  pnenmatic  regulator. 
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Fig.  5  is  a  representation  of  a  pan-closet  of  another  Pau-ciowt, 
kindy  the  receiver  in  this  case  being  rather  smaller 
than  in  the  former. 

Fig.  6  is  an  illustration  of  Bramah's  valve-closet  in  Vaive-clowt, 
its  modem  form.  It  differs  from  the  pan-closet  in  the 
size  of  the  receiver,  which  is  smaller,  and  presenting 
a  diminislied  area  of  evaporative  surface.  These  closets 
constantly  get  out  of  order,  and  do  not  hold  water,  as 
a  piece  of  paper  or  other  material  easily  prevents  the 
valve  closing,  and  consequently  the  basin  loses  its 
water. 

Fig.  7  is  a  common  conical  closet  or  simple  hopper  Conical  hopper 
closet  with  syphon  trap,  the  trap  and  basin  being  formed     ^^ 
of  one  piece  of  earthenware.    This  form  of  closet  had 
its  origin,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  water-closets  of 
this  description  were  ordinarily  constructed  of  the  cast- 
off  moulds  used  in  sugar  manufactories. 

Fig.  8  represents  another  form  of  closet    The  basin  Conical  cloMt 
and  trap  are  constructed  separately.    It  is  a  form  that  *"  *"^ 
was  at  one  period  extensively  used.    An  improvement 
on  this  form  of  closet  was  made  by  Mr.  Phillips,  which 
consisted  in  making  the  back  of  the  closet  straight,  so 
as  not  to  be  so  likely  to  collect  faecal  deposit. 

Fig.  9  represents  an  earthenware  closet  in  one  piece.  Hopper  cioeet, 
This  is  a  good  form  if  the  receding  back  as  well  as  the  "    ***«    ^  • 
front  and  sides  are  provided  with  a  flushing  rim.    It 
was  originally  introduced  by  Mr.  Geo.  Jennings. 

Fig.  10  represents  a  conical  closet  invented  by  Mr.  Mr.  J.  Ws 
John  Koe.  In  this  form  of  closet  the  flushing  rim  is  ^enSutTon. 
carried  all  round  the  basin,  so  that  a  good  flush  may 
be  insured.  V  is  a  pipe  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilation.  The  conical  shape  of  the  basin  of  this 
closet  renders  it  very  liable  to  collect  faecal  deposit, 
when  it  cannot  be  efficiently  washed  and  flushed  except 
by  the  expenditure  of  a  large  quantity  of  water.  This 
illustration  gives  a  practical  example  of  the  proper 
way  of  ventilating  the  drains  of  a  closet. 

Fig.  11  represents  a  conical  closet  with  flushing  rim. 
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Closet  with       A^d  Supplied  with  a  pipe  B  for  more  effectually  flushing 
Jf^^"**^«      out  the  syphon  trap  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin.    This 

closet  was  patented  in  March,  1842,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith.  This  form  of  closet  with  bye  flushing  pipe  was 
introduced  to  remedy  the  defect  which  sometimes  at- 
tends the  hopper  closet,*  by  the  ineffectual  cleansing 
of  the  trap  after  the  use  of  the  closet.  In  practice  it  is 
found  that  in  closets  with  basins  of  this  description,  so 
shaped  that  the  back  part  projects,  fiBecal  matter  will 
soil  the  walls  of  the  basin,  but  if  the  back  is  made  to 
recede,  as  in  the  closet  Plate  XXJ.,  Fig.  9,  the  faecal 
matter  will  not  strike  the  basin,  and  if  it  accidentally 
does  touch,  it  is  readily  washed  off  by  the  flush  of  water. 
Patten's  basin.  Fig.  12  is  an  illustration  of  Patten's  basin.  It  consists 
of  an  ordinary  hopper  and  trap,  with  the  addition  of  a 
screen  S,  the  object  of  which  is  to  hide  from  view  the 
matter  deposited  in  the  trap.  The  objection  to  this 
form  of  closet  is  that  fresh  fcecal  matter  is  often  de- 
posited on  the  screen,  and  not  being  covered  with 
water,  unpleasant  effluyium  is  given  off  while  the 
closet  is  being  used,  or  until  the  matter  is  washed 
away  or  covered  with  water. 

Fig.  13  is  a  section  of  a  water-closet  of  Grerman 
pattern.  It  consists  of  a  tilting  basin,  which  forms  a 
sort  of  movable  basin  within  an  ordinary  water-closet, 
an  arrangement  very  similar  to  the  tilting  basin  now 
commonly  used  in  lavatories.  The  movable  basin  B  is 
attached  to  the  front  part  of  the  seat,  which  is  hinged 
at  H.  To  empty  the  basin  the  front  of  the  seat  at  A 
must  be  raised,  when  the  basin  tilts  and  discharges  into 
the  trap  below,  at  the  same  time  water  is  admitted  by 
a  valve  arrangement  through  the  pipe  W  for  washing 
out  the  basin  and  trap. 

Figs.  14  and  14a  represent  two  sections  of  Messrs. 
Jennings  and  Lovegrove's  water-closet.  It  is  without 
doubt  the  most  perfect  closet  introduced  up  to  the 
present  tioie.  It  is  manufactured  in  one  piece  of 
earthenware,  and  may  be  fitted  with  a  water-waste  pre- 

*  Vide  page  508. 
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ventive  or  sanitary  cistern.  It  consists  of  a  basin  and 
trap  T  below.  P  in  Fig.  14  is  a  hollow  plug,  which 
dams  up  the  water  in  the  basin,  forming,  when  tlie 
basin  is  full,  a  second  trap  T' ;  when  handle  H  is  raised, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  14a,  the  hollow  plug  rises  with  it,  and 
the  contents  of  the  basin  are  rapidly  discharged  into  the 
drains.  Ventilation  is  now  provided  for  these  closets 
by  a  junction  formed  on  the  body  of  the  basin  at  the 
top  of  the  bend  beyond  the  water  trap. 

Fig.  15  is  the  representation  of  a  water-closet  as 
designed  by  the  author.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the  improred 
ordinary  hopper  closet.  The  object  of  this  closet  is  to  ^^^^  **°* 
get  a  large  body  of  water  in  the  basin  B,  in  order 
that  the  fsacal  discharge  may  at  once  be  completely 
deodorized.  The  lifting  of  the  hollow  plug  H  causes 
the  water-line  to  fall  to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
common  hopper  closet,  at  the  same  time  the  volume 
of  water  accumulated  in  the  basin,  and  the  subsequent 
flush,  causes  everything  to  be  carried  away  through 
the  trap  T ;  and  if  the  closet  is  not  clear  it  will  be  at 
once  seen,  whereas  in  all  closets  in  which  the  traps  are 
hidden  from  view  it  can  never  be  known  for  certain  if 
the  faecal  matter  has  been  discharged  or  remains  in 
the  trap.  The  ventilation  of  the  drain  of  this  closet 
is  eflFect«d  by  a  pipe  inserted  at  V,  and  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  levers  at  L  it  may  be  fitted  with  water-waste 
preventive  or  any  valve  arrangement  for  the  supply  of 
water. 

Fig.  16  shows  the  arrangement  of  connecting  an  Water-fittings 
ordinary  hopper  closet,  by  means  of  a  lever-valve,  with  ^fj^^^' 
the  water  service.  It  should  be  observed  that  with  this 
form  of  water-fitting  no  control  can  be  exercised  as  to 
the  amount  of  water  that  may  be  consumed  or  wasted 
through  the  closet ;  moreover  it  is  objectionable  for  the 
reasons  that  have  ali*eady  been  considered. 

Fig.  17  is  an  illustration  of  Patten's  water-waste  Pattcn's  water- 
preventer  fitted  in  a  cistern.    If  the  cistern  to  which  '^^l'^/^^ 
this  apparatus  is  fitted  is  the  only  source  of  supply  for 
a  house,  the  arrangement  cannot  be  justified  ;  if.  on  the 
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other  hand,  the  cistern  is  used  solely  for  the  water 
supply  of  closets  and  urinals  it  may  not  always  proye 
satisfactory  as  a  water-waste  preventer.  G  represents 
the  basin  and  trap ;  C,  the  pipe  communicating  with 
the  cistern ;  B,  a  service  box  farmed  within  the  cistern ; 
A  and  E  are  valves  actuated  by  the  lever  d  by  the  wire 
or  chain  e,  attached  to  the  hinged  seat  F  of  the  closet ; 
O  is  the  overflow  pipe  for  cistern.  It  also  forms  the 
ventilator  for  tlie  service  box.  The  action  may  be 
explained  as  follows : — ^The  weight  of  a  person  sitting 
on  the  closet  draws  down  the  wire  e^  which  raises  the 
valve  Ay  and  the  water  fills  the  service  box.  When 
the  person  rises  from  the  seat  the  valve  A  doses,  and 
the  valve  E  opens,  which  allows  the  contents  of  the 
service  box  to  be  discharged.  It  is  quite  clear,  with 
this  arrangement,  that  if  only  a  sufficient  weight  were 
placed  on  the  seat  as  only  partly  to  lift  the  valve  A, 
the  valve  E  at  the  same  time  would  be  lifted,  and  a 
continuous  flow  of  water  would  take  place. 
Clark's  Fig.  18  represents  Mr.  Clark's  (of  Beading)  mode  of 

fitting  up  a  water-closet  to  prevent  waste.  In  this  case 
the  weight  of  a  person  sitting  on  the  seat  of  the  closet 
is  used,  through  an  arrangement  of  rods  and  levers, 
to  liberate  a  ball-valve  6,  b  being  the  lever  which 
ordinarily  holds  the  lever  of  the  ball-valve ;  e  is  a  small 
valve  which  closes  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  ff  when  the 
rod  b  is  raised  upwards.  The  action  is  as  follows : — 
When  a  person  sits  on  the  seat  a,  by  a  lever  arrange- 
ment under  the  seat  the  rod  b  moves  upwards  and 
liberates  the  ball-valve  e,  at  the  same  time  the  valve  e 
falls  into  its  seat.  Water  now  fills  the  cistern  <2,  from 
which,  when  full,  the  supply  is  cut  off  by  the  ball- 
valve  floating  on  the  water,  and  so  soon  as  the  person 
rises  from  the  seat  the  weight  of  the  rods  causes  the 
valve  c  to  open,  at  the  same  time  fixing  the  ball-valve 
that  no  further  water  can  enter  the  cistern,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  discharged  into  the  basin  of  the 
water-closet. 
Single  water-         Fig,  19  \a  a  te^T^^^\i\»»\\sscL  <5>1  ^^s«^^  ^v%tiern  appli- 
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cable  to  a  water-closet ;  it  is  a  water-waste  preventer,  waste  preven- 
The  cistern  is  filled  by  means  of  a  valve  actuated  by 
the  ball  B,  which,  so  soon  as  it  is  filled,  cuts  off  the 
supply.  The  action  is  as  follows : — If  the  lever  L  is 
pulled  down,  the  lever  L'  rises,  and  in  rising  the  weight 
W,  which  is  slotted  and  passes  over  the  arm  of  the 
ball-valve,  first  raises  and  then  holds  it.  The  slack 
chain  C  is  then  tightened,  and  by  the  continued 
depression  of  the  lever  the  valve  Y  is  raised,  and  the 
contents  of  the  cistern  are  discharged  into  the  water- 
closet,  and  no  more  water  can  enter  the  cistern  D 
until  the  valve  V  is  returned,  and  then  the  ball-valve  is 
liberated.  This  apparatus  is  a  sure  preventive  against 
waste  of  water.  In  this  arrangement  only  one  charge 
is  stored  in  the  cistern  D  for  the  supply  of  the  closet. 

Fig.  20  represents  a  double  water-waste  preventer.  Double  water- 
The  cistern  D  in  this  case  may  hold  several  charges  for  tlve^ciauro  °" 
the  water-closet,  but  only  one  charge  can  pass  at  a 
time  to  the  closet.  The  action  is  as  follows: — The 
weight  W  at  the  end  of  the  lever  keeps  the  valve 
y  raised  so  that  water  may  pass  into  the  lower  chamber 
of  the  cistern  B.  Now  if  the  lever  L  is  depressed,  it 
first  lowers  the  valve  V  so  as  to  prevent  any  more 
water  entering  this  chamber  B ;  it  then  lifts  the  valve 
V,  and  the  contents  oi  the  lower  chamber  are  dis- 
charged into  the  water-closet,  and  no  more  water  can 
be  passed  imtil  the  lever  L  resumes  the  position  shown 
in  the  drawings. 

Fig.  21  represents  a  water-waste  preventer  cistern  Ci8t«rnwith 
similar  to  the  last,  with  the  addition  of  the  chamber  B',  »^«''-flo^- 
through  which  the  water  flows  from  the  chamber  B, 
the  object  of  this  arrangement  being  that  after  the 
handle  of  the  water-closet  is  lowered,  water  will  still 
pass  out  of  the  chamber  B',  so  as  to  fill  the  pan  of  a 
pan-closet  after  the  valve  V  is  closed. 

This  cistern  was  patented  by  Mr.  J.  Chandler,  in 
October,  1869,  but  in  an  action  which  was  brought  by 
the  patentee  against  Messrs.  Guest  and  Chrimes  for 
infringing  his   patent,  and   which   was  tried  at  t\v^ 
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Gaildhall,  in  December,  1873,  it  was  deariy  established 
to  the  satisfiEkction  of  the  jury  that  the  trapping  box 
was  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  Guest  and  ChrimeSy  and 
had  been  very  extensively  used  before  the  date  of 
Chandler's  patent. 

Fig.  22  is  the  section  of  a  trough  closet  fitted  with  a 
basin  B,  of  earthenware,  and  discharging  into  a  trough 
Gy  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  appartment.  The 
trough  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  discharge  its  contents 
either  into  a  drain  or  into  a  liquid  manure  cart. 

Fig.  23  is  a  view  of  a  Hacfailane's  trough  water- 
closet  arranged  for  a  single  individuaL  The  closet  is 
shown  to  be  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  ball- 
valve  fitted  in  a  division  at  one  end  of  the  trough,  and 
at  the  other  the  arrangement  for  discharging  and  the 
overflow  pipe  are  shown.  The  plug  in  this  case  forms 
a  trapped  overflow  for  the  closet.  No  arrangement  of 
this  kind  should  be  connected  direct  with  the  water 
mains  of  a  district,  or  there  will  be  a  likelihood  of 
foul  matter  being  passed  into  the  water  mains  whenever 
the  supply  of  water  was  intermitted. 

Fig.  24  is  a  view  of  a  range  of  seats  on  a  trough 
closet,  applicable  for  barracks  and  such  like  places. 
Over  the  seat  a  hood  is  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting a  person  standing  on  the  seat  to  use  it.  In 
some  continental  towns  the  water-closets  at  the  railway 
stations  are  all  fitted  with  backs  sloping  outwards  at  a 
considerable  angle,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  use 
the  closet  except  by  a  person  sitting  down  upon  the 
seat.  Such  mea.sures  as  these  are  sometimes  necessary 
to  preserve  the  cleanliness  of  the  seat  in  some  particular 
cases ;  but  as  a  general  rule  they  are  not  required,  at 
least  not  in  this  coantry. 

Figs.  25,  25a,  and  25b,  represent  plan,  transverse 
section,  and  sectional  elevation  of  the  latrine  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  George  Jennings.  It  may  consist  of 
any  number  of  basins  of  earthenware,  which  are  fitted 
into  a  cast-iron  pipe  which  joins  them  all  together.    A 
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hollow  plug  P,  shown  in  Pig.  25b,  both  regulates  the 

height  to  which  the  water  and  other  matter  may  rise, 

and  serves  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  contents  of 

every  basin.     Each  basin  is  supplied  with  water,  so 

that  they  can  all  be  washed  out.    For  schools  and  in 

some  other  cases  the  plug  for  discharging  is  out  of  the 

control  of  the  persons  using  the  closets,  as  it  can  only 

be  raised  by  a  lever.    The  general  lurangement  of  this  i-atrines  pre- 

latrine  is  preferable  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  to  the  ti^ghs.** 

trough  arrangement  before  referred  to. 
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In  all  districts  of  an  urban  character,  public  urinals 
should  be  constructed  as  a  matter  of  conyenience,  and 
as  a  preventive  of  nuisance  being  committed  in  places 
out  of  proper  sanitary  controL    Urinals  are  also  re- 
quired to  be  constructed  in  houses,  manufeu^ries,  and 
other  places,  where  proper  consideration  and  cleanliness 
is  a  matter  of  vital  sanitary  importance.     A  urinal  not 
properly  attended  to  soon  becomes  a  frightful  nuisance, 
as    urine    very    rapidly  undergoes  fermentation  and 
gives  off  a  disgusting  odour ;  and  when  in  this  state  it 
has  the  power  of  rapidly  turning  fresh  urine  into  the 
same  state,  hence  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  cleansing 
and  washing  every  part  of  a  urinaL    The  disagreeable 
smell  arising  from  a  urinal  is  due  to  the  ammoniacal 
fermentation   which  is    very    speedily  set    up  when 
perfect  cleanliness  is  not  secured.    The  transformation 
of  urea  into  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  unsavoury  smell  of  a  urinal,  is  due  to  the 
action  of  a  specific  ferment,  one  of  the  "  tomlacei," 
which  is  always   present  in  the  deposit  in  urinals, 
and  which  is  not  unlike  the  yeast  plant  only  smaller, 
the  little  globules  being  only  about   '0000078  inch 
diameter.     The  deposit  of  torulaceous   matter  often 
stops  up  the  channel  leading  &om  the  smaller  urinals. 
These  deposits  may,  however,  be  speedily  removed  by 
pouring  down  the  urinal  strong  acids  such  as  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  acid  ought  not  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose  by  inexperienced  persons,  for  unless  the  pipes 
are  good  lead,  or  earthenware,  properly  jointed,  very 
BexlowE  damage  may  arise  from  the  use  of  such  powerful 
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solvents.  Urine,  as  a  manure,  is  by  far  the  most 
valuable  part  of  town  sewage.  As  compared  with  the 
solid  faecal  discharges,  the  value  of  urine  is  as  6  to  1, 
therefore  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the 
urine  produced  in  a  district  for  agricultural  purposes. 
In  some  manufacturing  towns  urine  is  regularly  bought 
and  collected  in  lant  carts  for  use  in  the  fulling  of 
woollen  cloths. 

A  great  variety  of  forms  of  urinals  has  been  iotro-  Variety  of 
duced  at  different  times,  and  now  urinal  basins  are    ^^^' 
articles  of  common  manufacture  by  all  firms  manufac- 
turing sanitary  goods.     In  Plate  XXII.  is  shown  a 
variety  of  urinals  now  in   very   general  use.    They 
usually  consist  of  simple  basins  fixed  against  a  wall, 
or  of  stalls  made  for  a  person  to  enter,  or  of  a  basin 
fixed  within  a  st^U,  so  as  to  screen  the  person  using 
the  urinal  from  observation.     Urinal  basins  are  usually  Materials, 
made  of  glazed  earthenware,  and  sometimes  of  common 
stoneware.  Stall  urinals  are  made  of  iron  lined  with  slate 
or  plate-glass,  rough  plate-glass,  slate,  marble,  and  en- 
amelled slate.    The  water  supply  in  most  public  urinals  Water  supply, 
is  constant,  but  in  private  urinals  it  is  only  supplied  as 
required,  either  by  the  person  opening  a  valve,  or  by  a 
treadle  arrangement,  by  which  the  person  standing  upon 
a  grating  actuates  the  discharge  of  the  flushing  water, 
or  sometimes  by  an  arrangement  actuated  by  the  door 
of  the  apartment  in  which  the  urinal  is  fixed.    Water- 
waste  preventive  cisterns  may  be  fitted  and  applied  to 
urinals  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  already  referred  to 
under  the  head  of  water  closets.    In  the  distribution 
of  water  to  a  urinal,  care  must  be  taken  that  every 
part  of  the  urinal  is  properly  washed ;  and  it  is,  more- 
over, desirable  that  a  supply  of  water  should  be  intro- 
duced below  the  feet,  an  open  grating  being  provided 
on  which  the  person  using  the  urinal  can  stand,  with  a 
water  supply  below  the  grating  to  wash  away  urine  Water 
that  may  have  dripped  on  to  the  floor,  or,  in  the  case  "^^*''«^- 
of  children  using  the  urinal,  may  not  have  reached  the 
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urinal  basin.  The  yolume  of  water  required  varies 
greatly  with  the  description  of  urinal.  In  those  oases 
in  which  the  urine  is  discharged  into  a  trough,  and  the 
water  merely  used  as  a  diluent  to  assist  in  washing  away 
the  urine,  the  yolume  of  water  required  is  small ;  but 
in  cases  in  which  stalls  are  used,  and  a  constant  supply 
is  provided,*  this  supply  is  often  equal  to  half-a-gallon 
Dittribation  of  per  minute  per  stall.  The  water  in  basin  urinals  is  dis- 
tributed by  a  flushing  rim,  and  in  stall  urinals  either 
from  a  perforated  pipe  or  a  spreader  made  specially  for 
the  purpose.  In  stall  urinals  the  width  of  the  stall 
varies  from  1  ft.  8  in.  to  2  ft  6  in.  As  a  general  rule, 
stalls  of  less  than  2  feet  are  very  cramped,  and  lead  to 
a  nuisance  outside  the  urinal,  as  some  persons  will  not 
enter  a  narrow  stalL 

Urinals  are  generally  trapped  with  the  ordinary 
syphon  trap,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  drains  communicating  with  a  urinal, 
especially  in  cases  in  which  they  are  constructed  inside 
houses.  The  best  mode  of  ventilating  urinals  is  to 
carry  up  the  drain  pipe  in  the  same  way  as  the  soil 
pipe  of  a  water  closet  is  treated.  In  many  continental 
cities  the  provision  of  public  urinals  has  had  a  {bit 
share  of  consideration,  and  urinals  are  placed  in  the 
most  prominent  situations.  The  base  of  a  lamp  column 
is  often  converted  into  a  one-person  urinal,  with  hardly 
sufficient  protection  for  decency  sake.  All  pubUc 
urinals  ought  to  be  so  constructed  that  while  they  are 
readily  accessible  they  are  sufficiently  screened  from 
public  view,  that  on  entering  them  privacy  can  be 
secured.  The  same  observations  apply  to  public  latrines, 
which  unfortanately,  in  the  towns  of  this  country,  are 
rarely  ever  supplied.  Accommodation  of  this^class  as 
a  rule  is  only  provided  at  the  various  railway  stations 
or  hotels,  and  thither  the  roving  public  has  to  wander 
when  requiring  accommodation  of  this  character. 

*  The  yolume  of  water  consamed  by  a  urinal,  haying  intennitteDt 
discharge,  is  equal  to  about  half-a-gallon  for  each  time  it  ib  used. 
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In  Plate  XXII.  are  shown  various  forms  of  urinals  Description  of 
adapted  for  public  and  private  purposes.  ^  ^^^^' 

Fig.  1  represents  an  earthenware  urinal  called  the  Bedford 
Bedford  urinal.    It  is  fitted  with  flushing  rim  all  round,  ^"^^^ ' 
and  is  intended  to  be  fitted  into  the  angle  formed  by 
the  walls  of  a  building. 

Fig.  2  is  an  angular  earthenware  urinal  with  flushing  Angular 
arrangement  at  front.    This  form  of  urinal  is  also  used  ""°*  * 
without  a  supply  of  water,  but  such  a  mode  of  using 
urinals  cannot  be  commended,  as  a  urinal  without 
water  speedily  becomes  a  great  nuisance. 

Fig.  3  is  a  urinal  constructed  of  earthenware,  pro-  Cradle  urinal, 
vided  with  both  flushing  rim  and  fan.     From  its  shape 
it  is  called  the  cradle  urinal. 

Fig.  4  is  a  very  similar  urinal  to  the  last,  except  that  Flat-back 
the  back  is  flat  ^^    '  ^ 

Fig.  5  is  a  very  similar  urinal  to  Fig.  1,  differing 
only  in  the  proportion  of  its  parts. 

Fig.  6  is  a  form  of  urinal  now  very  generally  adopted.  Lipped  urinal. 
It  is  called  the  lipped  urinal,  that  is,  it  is  drawn  out 
very  narrow  in  front  so  that  the  projecting  lip  may  pass 
between  the  legs  of  the  person  using  it,  and  so  prevent 
dripping  on  the  floor.  This  form  of  urinal  was  origi- 
nally introduced  by  Mr.  Greorge  Jennings. 

Fig.  7  is  what  is  termed  a  projecting  urinal,  with 
flushing  rim  all  round. 

Fig.  8  is  a  common  angular  urinal  of  a  form  made  in  Common 

.  angular 

stoneware.  urLii. 

Fig.  9  is  an  oblong  urinal  made  either  of  earthenware 
or  stoneware. 

Figs.  10  and  12a  represent  an  elevation  and  sectional  AnUirs  trap, 
elevation  of  a  urinal  fitted  with  an  Antilles  drain  trap 
at  A.    B  is  a  sealed  opening  provided  for  getting  at 
the  trap  in  case  of  stoppage. 

Fig.  11  shows  the  arrangement  by  which  a  cradle  Cradle  and 
basin  is  fitted  within  the  stall  of  a  urinal,  the  water 
supply  being  actuated  by  the  person  standing  on  the 
grating,  which  forms  a  treadle  and  opens  the  valve  as 
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shown.  This  arrangement  of  treadle  grating  may  also 
be  made  to  actuate  the  apparatus  connected  with  a 
water-waste  preyentiye  cistern. 

Fig.  12  is  an  illustration  of  a  simple  stall  urinal  as 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Macfieirlane  in  iron. 

Pig.  13  is  an  iUustration  of  a  staU  urinal  constructed 
in  irou  by  Messrs.  Macfarlane,  and  is  applicable  (or  a 
street. 

Figs.  14y  14a9  and  14b  represent  plan,  section  below 
the  ground  line,  and  eleyation  of  a  urinal  as  made  by 
Mr.  G.  Jennings.  In  this  case  the  urine  enters  a 
central  basin,  in  which  is  discharged  a  constant  supply 
of  water,  and  from  which  both  water  and  urine  pass  by 
a  trapped  overflow  plug.  The  basin  can  at  any  time 
be  emptied  by  drawing  the  plug.  The  urinal  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  open  iron  grating,  and  any  water 
dropping  on  the  grating  passes  away  to  the  drains  by 
the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  14a.  These  urinals 
are  yery  largely  used  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere. 
The  divisions  between  the  stalls  are  made  of  slate,  the 
rest  of  the  structure  is  of  iron. 

The  first  urinal  of  this  form  was  constructed  in  1846, 
and  erected  in  the  yard  of  the  Sewers  OflSce,  Greek 
Street,  Soho,  from  designs  of  Mr.  John  Phillips,  C.E. 
The  urinal  had  vertical  slate  divisions  and  sloping 
slates  fitted  between  the  divisions,  with  projecting  lips 
for  the  persons  using  the  urinal,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
dripping  on  the  floor. 
Trough  urinal.  Fig.  15  is  a  scctiou  of  a  vory  old  form  of  urinal, 
consisting  simply  of  a  cast-iron  trough  which  passes 
through  a  range  of  stalls.  This  form  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  16. 

Fig.  16  and  16a  represent  the  elevation  and  section 
of  a  stall  urinal,  as  very  generally  adopted  at  railway 
stations.  The  fender-piece  F  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  splashing  which  takes  place  in  some  other  forms  of 
urinal  when  used.  This  fender-piece  does  not  reach 
the  floor.    A  space  is  left  below  for  drainage,  so  that 
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every  part  of  the  urinal  may  occasionally  be  washed 
down,  and  any  water  and  urine  dripping  on  to  the  floor 
would  find  its  way  to  the  gutter. 

The  fender-pieces  often  become  the  source  of  a  yery  Fender-pieces 
.  serious  iluisance  as  they  seldom  or  never  get  cleansed,  **  ^"«^»- 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  continued  fall  of  urine 
upon  them,  without  either  water  to  fall  them  or 
means  of  cleansing,  causes  them  to  create  a  frightful 
nuisance,  and  every  urinal  is  better  and  much  sweeter 
without  these  fender-pieces. 

Fig.  17  is  a  representation  of  a  section  of  a  urinal 
designed  by  the  author.  An  open  grating  is  provided 
for  the  feet,  and  below  this  grating  is  an  inclined  floor, 
which  is  washed  down  by  water  from  a  distributing 
pipe.  The  urinal  may  have  a  continuous  or  inter- 
mittent action  for  the  flow  of  water.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  apparatus  for  distributing  water  every  part 
of  the  urinal  should  be  washed.  In  many  urinals  the 
divisions  between  the  stalls  never  get  washed,  and  con- 
sequently such  urinals  are  never  entirely  free  from 
smell.  In  this  urinal  the  pipes  for  distributing  the 
water  are  returned  some  distance  round  the  divisions  of 
the  stalls. 

In   St.  Petersburg  and    other  northern    towns  on  Useofsawdiwt 
the  Continent  the  water  supply  of  urinals  is  cut  oflf  ***  **"***"• 
in  the  winter,  and  instead  thereof  fresh  sawdust  is 
used  in  the  basins,  through  which  the  urine  percolates 
to  the  drains. 
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TOOLS  USED  IN  CLEANSING  SEWEBS. 
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In  Plate  XXIII.  are  shown  some  of  the  tools  used  in 
cleansing  sewers. 

In  addition  to  the  tools  shown  in  the  plate^  others 
are  not  unfrequently  used ;  as  for  example,  specially 
Sewer  ploughs,  constructed  ploughs  have  been  used  in  large  sewers, 
which  are  either  drawn  through  the  sewer  by  hand,  or 
are  propelled  forward  by  the  sewage  being  headed  up 
behind  them.  A  stout  rope  forms  a  very  excellent  tool 
for  the  removal  of  stoppages  firom  small  sewers  or  house- 
drains. 

The  rods  used  in  connection  with  most  of  the  took 
shown  in  Plate  XXTTI.  are  bamboo  canes,  similar  to  the 
rods  used  by  chimney  sweepers.  Iron  rods  are  now 
very  extensively  used  for  cleansing  sewers.  These  rods 
have  a  hook-and-eye  joint ;  the  rods  have  each  a  hook  at 
one  end  and  an  eye  at  the  other.  **  The  eye  is  of  a 
peculiar  formation,  and  the  plan  adopted  for  hooking 
them  together  entirely  precludes  the  possibility  of  the 
rods  becoming  detached  in  the  drain.  To  hook  one  to 
the  other  they  must  be  folded  close  together,  and  then 
folded  back ;  and  vice  versd  for  unhooking  them.  The 
joint  is  most  simple  and  strong."  The  tools  used  are 
attached  to  the  rods  by  being  welded  on  to  one  of  the 
rods. 

The  author  has  been  informed  by  Messrs.  James 
Dickson  and  Sons,  of  Chester,  who  supply  these  patent 
iron  cleansing  rods,  that  they  were  the  invention  of  a 
Scotch  blacksmith  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Pirie. 
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BEPATMENT  OF  LOANS. 


When  works  of  sewerage  are  executed  by  a  8anit{u*y 
authority,  it  is  usual  for  the  money  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  the   works  to  be  borrowed  upon  the  Monej 
security  of  the  rates  of  the  district  for  repayment  in  a  sewariTy  of  the 
given  number  of  years,  depending  upon  local  circum-  "^• 
stances.      Upon  the  recommendation    of   the    Local  Mode  of 
Government  Board,  the  Public  Works  Loan  Board  are  geUoMT 
empowered  to  lend  sanitary  authorities  money  for  certain 
purposes,  amongst  others,  for  executing  works  of  sewer- 
age, at  rates  of  interest  varying  from  Sl^  per  cent  per 
annum.     With  the  interest  a  portion  of  the  capital  is  Interest  and 
every  year  paid  off  in  such  a  manner  that  the  principal  ^piuf^a 
and  interest  every    year,  for  the  whole  period  the  cvcryyewin 
money  is  borrowed,  is  an  equal  amount.    Formerly  it  instalments, 
was  customary  to  borrow  capital  for  repayment  in  a 
given  number  of  years,  an  equal  amount  of  capital 
being  repaid  every  year,  in  which  case  the  ratepayers 
who  lived  in  the  district  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
repayment  were  unduly  taxed,  as  they  had  to  pay  the 
full  interest  upon  the  whole  of  the  sum  of  money 
advanced,  and  an  equal  proportion  of  capital,  whereas 
those  living  in  a  district  at  the  period  of  the  expiration 
of  the  loan,  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  much  less 
amount  of  interest,  but  an  equal  amount  of  the  capital. 
It  was  owing  to  this  unequal  distribution  of  payment 
that  the  method  has  been  adopted  of  equalizing  the 
repayments    during  the    whole    period   of  the  loan. 
Table  No.  61  has  been  compiled  with  a  view  to  facili-  Description  of 
tate  the  calculations  of  the  engineer  in  respect  to  the  ^*^^*     '  ^^' 
sums  necessary  to  be  raised  in  a  district  to  meet  the 
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HEPAYMBIIT  OF  LOANS. 


Example 
worked  out. 


Mode  adopted 
in  half-yearl^r 
payments. 


Example 
worked  out. 


payment  of  capital  and  interest^  or  the  amount  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  raise  by  rate  for  the  prosecution 
of  works  of  sewerage. 

If,  for  example,  a  sum  of  10,5007.  is  borrowed  for 
repayment  in  thirty  years  at  8  j^  per  cent,  it  will  be  found 
that  10,5007.  multiplied  by  the  decimal  given  in  the 
Table  under  the  column  of  8j^  per  cent  and  oppo- 
site 30  years  =  -054371,  and  10,500  x  -054371  = 
570-89557.,*  or  5707.  170.  lOfd.  is  the  sum  necessary 
to  be  raised  every  year  to  pay  the  interest  and  pay  off 
the  capital  in  thirty  years.  If  instead  of  being  repaid 
annually  it  is  paid  half-yearly,  the  repayments  would 
be  spread  over  sixty  instead  of  thirty  payments.  In 
this  case  if  we  calculate  the  repayment  at  half  the 
interest,  and  for  twice  the  number  of  years,  we  shall 
get  the  correct  half-yearly  amount  necessary  to  repay 
the  loan.  If  we  take  the  former  case  as  an  example, 
half  of  8^  per  cent,  is  1|  per  cent,  and  twice  thirty 
years  are  sixty  years,  so  that  under  the  column  of  1} 
per  cent.,  and  opposite  sixty  years  we  find  -027,053  and 
10,500  X  -0270537. =284 -05657.,  or  2847. 1«.  l^d.  is  the 
half-yearly  amount  required  to  be  raised,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  by  paying  half-yearly,  the  amount  to 
be  repaid  will  be  a  little  less  than  if  paid  yearly. 

*  The  decimal  is  brought  into  shillings,  pence,  and  farthings  by 
first  multiplying  it  by  20,  the  remaining  decimal  by  12,  and  what 
remains  by  4  to  bring  out  the  farthings,  thus : 

•8955 
20 


17-9100 
12 

10*8200 
4 


3-2800 
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Abbot,  H.  L.,  83. 

Absorbing  materialfl  applied  in  sewers, 
346. 

—  sewers,  79. 

Absorption  of  gas  by  charcoal,  358,  361, 
364, 367. 

of  rainfall,  50,  51. 

of  water  by  sewer  pipes,  189,  191. 

Acate-angle  junctions,  282. 

Adhesion  of  cement  and  bricks,  224. 

Adie's  cement-testing  machine,  236. 

Adjustment  of  rainfall  interoepters,  47. 

Admiralty,  assent  of,  to  works,  41. 

Admittance  of  subsoil  water  into  sewers, 
480,  503. 

Advantages  of  flushing,  303. 

of  movable  parts  of  sewer  venti- 
lator, 395. 

of  oval  section  of  tank  sewer,  449. 

of  spiral  travs  in  ventilators,  395. 

of  water  in  basin  of  closet,  508. 


Aeration  of  soil,  476. 

Agents  for  promoting  life  and  health,  1. 

Agricultural  drainage,  476. 

Air,  an  agent  for  removing  refuse,  33. 

composition  of,  1,  326. 

currents,  effect  of,  412. 

dilatation  of,  326,  328,  331. 

driven  off  from  water  surface  by 

falling  water,  374,  511. 

flow  of,  336,  366,  458. 

foul  in  sewage,  333. 

of  badly  ventilated  sewer,  326, 

366. 

of  sewer,  temperature  of,  830. 

openings  and  traps  in  drains,  408. 

pchrticles  of  sewage  in,  320,  321. 

pressure  of,  determined  by  tempe- 


rature, 336. 

prevention  of  currents  entering 


sewers,  458. 

pipe,  use  of,  407,  408. 

of  sewers,  307,  309,  318. 

velocity  of,  in  sewers,  342, 366. 

vitiated,  2,  310,  318. 

weight  of;  334,  336,  337. 

Airey,  Thomas,  472. 
Alchemist,  research  of,  18. 
Amastrio,  sanitary  condition  of,  24. 


America,  use  of  concrete  pipes  in,  212. 

Ammoniaoal  compounds  in  sewer  air 
824. 

fermentation,  534. 

Analysis  of  street  water,  44. 

Ancient  sanitary  works,  20. 

Angle  of  charcoal  trays,  395. 

Angles  and  bends,  166,  167,  406. 

Angular  urinal,  537. 

Animal  physiologT,  4. 

Annular  syphon,  z97. 

Antilles  trap,  441,  537. 

Antiquity  of  water-closets,  504,  505. 

Apartment  of  water-closet,  ventilation 
of,  512. 

Arches  of  sewers,  224. 

Archimedean  ventilator,  353. 

Area  of  sewered  district,  38. 

of  sewers,  133, 134, 135, 136. 

Arrangement  of  ventilating  pipes,  406. 

Artificial  foundations  of  sewers,  278. 

life  in  towns,  7. 

Asphalte  for  jointing  pipes,  198, 212. 

Assent  of  (Government,  a  Boman  cus- 
tom, 24. 

Atmosphere,  composition  o^  1. 

ground,  60. 

of  sewers  for  men  to  work  in,  357. 

Atmospheric  column,  height  of,  336. 

pressure,  diminution  of^  liberates 

foul  air  from  sewage,  333. 

Attraction  of  charooal  for  organic 
vapours,  861. 

AusUn,  H.,  343. 

Austin's  gully,  432. 

Back  drainage,  167, 168. 

flow,   precautions   against,   427, 

438,  503. 
Bad  falls,  fiulure  due  to,  452. 

principle  of  sewer  ventilation,  357. 

Bailey's  machines  for  testing  cement, 

237. 
Baker's  disinfecting  apparatus,  523. 
Baker,  W.,  490. 
Balanced  valve  for  sewers,  374,  375, 

459. 
Balance  gully,  438,  439. 
Banner,  E.  G.,  410,  412  to  415^  426. 
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Barges  lued  in  sinking  syphons,  478. 
Barlow's  roles  for  strength  of  beams, 

251  to  256. 
Barometric  pressure,  inflaonce  of,  333^ 
Bascombe,  Dr.,  81. 
Basin  of  water-closet,  514. 
Bateman,  J.  F.,  15, 16,  45. 
Baths,  498. 
Bazalgette,  Sir  J.  W.,  52, 198, 840, 341, 

868,380. 
Beams,  deflection  of,  254. 

strength  ot  252  to  254. 

Beaidmore,  N.,  80, 129,  155,  166. 
Beckenbam,  experience  with  traps  at, 

499. 
Bedford  urinal,  587. 
Beetles,  use  of,  20. 
Bellicard,  M.,  27. 
Bell-mouth  sewers,  285. 
Bell  traps,  481,  440. 
Bends  in  sewers,  166,  167. 
Benefit  of  flushing,  306. 
Bessemer  process,  272. 
Best  mode  of  ventilating  house-drains, 


sanitary  device,  a  water-closet,  506. 

Bethell's  process  for  preserving  timber, 
251. 

BiddOT,  G.  P.,  52. 

Bideford  tank  sewer,  465. 

Birkenhead  tumbler  closet,  517. 

Blackwell,  T.  E.,  experiments  on  velo- 
city, 81. 

Blenheim  Palace,  490. 

Block  for  junction,  283. 

valve,  443. 

Bossut,  Abbe,  129. 

Botham's  sewer  pipe,  199. 

Bottom  velocity  in  sewers,  88. 

Bournemouth  concrete  pipes,  210. 

Bowditch.  Dr.,  58. 

Bower's  trap,  427. 

Boyle's  cowl,  415. 

Bramah's  water-closet,  505. 

Branch  drains,  ventilation  of,  400. 

Brass,  273. 

Brick  blocks,  219. 

sewers,  214. 

sewers,  how  to  make  water-tight, 

224. 

Bricks  for  inverts,  214. 

perforated,  214. 

selection  of,  214,  218,  219. 

testing,  215  to  217. 

wetting  of,  226. 

Brickwork,  thickness  of,  226,  420. 

Brighton  gully,  438. 

Bristol  closet,  515  to  517. 

Bristol  fever  rate,  314. 

Brittain,  A.,  223. 


Broadmore  Asylum  sewage,  70. 
Brooke's  sewer  ventilator,  387,  388. 

subsoil  drainage,  478. 

trap,  441. 

Brown's  disinfecting  apparatos,  523. 
Brunei,  Walker,  and  Oubitt's  report  on 

city  sewers,  61. 
Bubbles  of  sewage,  effects  of  bursting, 

819. 
Buchan,  W.  P.,  408,  409,  500. 
Buchanan,  Dr.,  58. 
Buildings,  setUements  in,  affect  drains, 

485. 
Bumettizing,  251. 
Burning  of  excrement,  21. 
Butt's  guUy,  436. 
Bye-laws,  Local  Government  Board,  408. 

Gapped  pipes,  204. 
Carbide  of  iron,  367. 
Carbonic  anhydride,  323. 
Cerburetted  hydrogen  in  sewer  air,  323. 
Carlsruhe  gully,  429,  485. 
Carpenter,  Dr.,  4. 

Dr.  A.,  311. 

Cases  in  which  sewage  required  to  be 

stored,  464. 
CasteUi,  128. 

Cast  iron,  257  to  267,  432. 
Castles,     sanitary     arrangements     of 

feudal,  28. 
Catch-pits,  use  of;  421,  428. 
Cause  of  failure  of  traps,  500. 
Cellars,  drainage  of,  499. 
Cement  joints,  197,  207,  224. 

Medina,  237. 

Portland,  237. 

Roman,  237. 

—  sewer  pipes,  205  to  213. 
Cements,  235  to  242. 

—  protection  of,  from  flowing  water. 
239. 

Cesspool,  date  of  origin,  28. 

Chambers  of  penstocks,  453. 

ventilating,  in  sewers,  376,  377. 

Charcoal,  durability  of,  360, 365  to  367, 
381. 

obstructing  ventilation,  365,  366, 

378. 

rebuming,  397. 

value  and  use  of,  325,  346^  358  to 

367,  377  to  397,  403  to  405. 

ventilators,  objectionable  forms  of, 

382,  383. 

Chemical  test  for  sewer  pipes,  190. 

test  of  limes  and  cements,  236, 

238. 

Chemicals,  use  of,  not  render  ventila- 
tion unnecessary,  347. 

Chesy,  formula,  129. 
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Chimney  shafts,  use  of,  as  ventilators, 

349. 
Chlorine  gas,  use  of,  in  sewer  venti- 
lators, 368. 
Cholera  coincident  with  lowest  water 

levels,  60. 

at  Southampton,  319. 

Circumference  of  sewers,  134. 

Cistern  arrangements,  495  to  497,  512 

to  515,  530  to  532. 

with  after-flow,  531.         • 

Cisterns,  overflow  from,  495  to  497. 
City  sewers,  charcoal  ventilator,  385. 
Clarke's  gullies,  437,  440,  441. 
water  waste  preventive  apparatus, 

530. 

valve  trap,  440. 

Classification  of  water-closets,  505. 
Clay,  contraction  of,  in  drying,  485. 

joints,  197,  198,  485. 

Cleansing  urinals,  534. 

Clifton  fever  rate,  314. 

Cloaca  of  Borne,  20. 

Clock  tower,  Houses  of    Parliament, 

experiment  on  sewer  ventilation,  341. 
Closet,  Bramah's,  505,  527. 

Bristol,  516. 

Fowler's,  521. 

German,  528. 

hopper,  527,  529. 

Jennings',  508,  528. 

pan,  506,  526. 

Patten's,  528. 

Pearson's,  509. 

Roe's,  527. 

self-acting,  524. 

tumbler,  517. 

Closets,  trough,  525. 

with  movable  seat,  525. 

without  special  water  supply,  515, 

520. 
Coating  syphons,  473. 
Cochin,  M.,  27. 
Coefficient  of  resistance,  application  of, 

131. 
CoffJae-pot,  origin  of  form  of  gully,  434, 

435. 
Coliseum,  Rome,  307. 
Collar  joint,  203,  224. 
Columns,  strength  of  timber,  255,  256. 
Combination  of  sewers  and  flues,  350. 
Combined  brick  and  concrete  sewers, 

230. 
concrete  pipe  and  concrete  sower, 

231. 
Comparison  of  water  supplies  to  closets, 

519. 
Composition  of  sewage,  70. 
Compound  gearing,  462. 
Concrete,  causes  of  failure,  233. 


Concrete  foundations,  275. 

mixer,  232. 

safely  used,  234. 

resistance  to  crushing,  234. 

sewers,  228  to  234. 

tensile  strength  of,  234. 

Confined  places,  ventilation  of  sewers 

in,  404. 
Construction  of  weirs  for  gauging,  157. 
Consumption  of  water  bv  Fowler  doeet, 

522. 
Contraction  of  iron  in  breaking,  268, 

270. 
Conway  Bay,  tides  in,  452. 
Cook,  Mr.,  on  use  of  sulphurous  acid 

gas  in  sewers,  368. 
Copper,  272. 
Corden,  George,  54,  55. 
Cost  of  charcoal  ventilation,  397. 

of  furnace  ventilation,  343. 

of  removing  deposit  from  sewers, 

417. 
Cottam's  trap,  442. 
Course  of  sewers,  163. 
Cowls  for  ventilation,  353,  408  to  416. 

value  of,  416. 

Cox,  T.,  184. 
Cradle  for  sewer,  223. 

urinal,  537. 

Creeping  of  sewer  trenches,  174. 

Cresy,  E.,  307. 

Crossbill,  typhoid  at,  313. 

Cross  piling  sea  outfalls,  451. 

Croup,  increase  of,  at  Croydon,  379, 380. 

Croydon,  causes  of  fever,  13  to  16,  310, 

311,  407. 

contribution  of  rain£Bdl  to  sewers,53. 

cost  of  public  works,  13. 

experience  as    to    ventilation  of 

sewers,  310,  379. 

failure  of  iron  pipes  at,  265. 

fever  rates,  314. 

mortality  of,  13. 

outfall  sewer,  231. 

rainfall  tables,  54,  55. 

reason   why    should    have    low 

death  rate,  17. 

saving  efiected  by  sanitary  works,  1 6 

small  sewers,  183. 

temperature  of  sewage,  330. 

Crushing  sewer  pipes,  195,  212. 
Cubitt,  Walker,  and  Brunei,  report  on 

city  sewers,  61. 
Cumming,  A.,  505. 
Currents,  influence  of,  on  discharge, 

449,  455. 
of  air  carrying  particles  of  sewage, 

321,  374. 
Curved  junctions,  282. 
Curves  m  sewers,  165, 166,  282, 283. 
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Damaob  arising    from    drains   under 

8ewen,225. 
Danger  attending  removal  of  charcoal 

from  ventilatorB,  879, 880. 
—  of  connecting  aewen  with  chimney 

8hafl8,850. 
Dantzio,  calculation   of  sewage   and 

rain&ll,  56. 
-^  fcTer  banished  from,  822. 

guUy,  485. 

sewerage  works,  163,  277,  822. 

sabsoil  drainage,  479. 

-^—  syphons,  469. 

Valyes,  459,  462. 

D'Arcy  and  Basin,  experiments,  181, 

182. 
lyAnbisson,  coefficient,  129. 
Decline  of  sanitary  science,  28. 
Decomposition,  eflect  of,  5,  821, 822. 
Defeotife  watcff-dosets  in  use,  505  to 

512. 
Deflection  of  beams,  254. 
Defoe,  description  of  plague,' 29. 
Delphi,  inaonption  fram^  23. 
Deodorization  of  materials  passed  into 

sewers,  845, 848. 

of  water-closets,  528. 

Deposit  due  to  improper  junctions,  281 . 

in  sewers,  cost  of  removing,  417. 

removal  from  guUies,  429. 

Desagulier's  system  of  ventilation,  351. 
Detritus,  mteroeption  of,  427  to  429. 
Dickenson's  experiments  on  rainftJl  and 

percolation,  50. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  540. 
Difficulty  of  inserting  proper  trap  in 

housenlrains,  501. 
Difftision  of  gases,  law  of,  335. 
DUution  of  disease  poison,  316,  822. 

of  sewage,  effect  of,  456. 

of  sewer  air,  or  gas,  818,  822,  356, 

858. 

not  injure  sewage,  50. 

Diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure, 

effect  of,  883. 
-^  of  head  in  tidal  sewer,  448. 
Diphtheria,  increase  of,  in  Croydon, 

879,  880. 
Discharge  at  neap  tide,  449,  456. 
of  sewers,  128, 133,  448,  449,  455, 

475. 

of  syphons,  475. 

of  ventilating  pipes  or  shafts,  335 

to  888,  405. 
Disease  in  unsanitary  districts,  effects 

of,  18. 
spread   by  unventilated  sewers, 

817. 

theories  of;  816. 

what  it  is  the  result  of,  5, 60, 316. 


Disinfection  of  sewera,  little  value  of, 

800,  845,  523,  524. 

of  water-closets,  523. 

Disposal  of  sewer  air,  858. 

^—  of  the  sewage  of  mt^de  towns, 

444. 
Distance  apart  of  gullies,  436L 

apart  of  ventdators,  896w 

Distribution  of  water  to  water-closets, 

518. 
Districts  in  which  interception  should 

be  introduced,  171  to  173. 
that  have  overgrown   system  of 

sewers,  178. 
Disuse    of    charcoal,    no    advantage 

gained  by,  879. 
Double-trapped  guUy,  485. 
water-waste  preventer  dstems, 

581. 
Doulton.  H.,  and  Go.,  227. 
Doulton*s  gully,  488. 

operralar  pipes,  804. 

Down-oast  and  up-caat  shafts  will  not 

act,  882. 
Downing  coefficient,  129. 
Dramage,  back,  167, 168. 

district  to  be  defined,  S9. 

from  siiJcB,  486  to  490. 

of  subsoil  of  sites  of  towns,  61 . 

Drain,  definition  of  word,  36. 
Drains  kept  out  of  houses,  406. 

und^  sewers,  225. 

ventilation  of,  897  to  416. 

Draining  syphon  traps,  423. 
Drawing  off  air  from  sewers,  857. 
Drinkfl^  propagation  of  fever  by,  813. 
Drought  sufficient  to  force  traps,  338. 
Drowned  weirs,  water  passing,  158, 159. 
Drummond,  W.,  407. 
D  trap,  443. 
Dubuaf s   experiments   on    effects   of 

currents,  80. 
Duncan,  Dr.,  318. 
Dundas,  Dr.,  816. 
Durability  of  charcoal,  860,  381,  396. 

Eablt  examples  of  drain  ventilation, 

406  to  408. 
Earth,  an  agent  for  facilitating  removal 

of  refuse,  33. 
Earth  closets,  influence  of,  on  sewage, 

70. 
Earthenware  gully,  435. 

pipes,  187. 

Ebb  and  flow  of  sewage,  eflfisots  of;  331. 

and  flow  of  tides,  445. 

Eddies  in  sewers,  281 

Eddy  tides,  446. 

Effect  of  air  currents,  412. 

of  induced  current  in  a  sewer,  403. 
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Effect  of  removal  of  deposit  from  gullies, 

429. 

of  sanitary  works,  9. 

of  sewage  discharged  into  sea,  456. 

Effects  of  sewer  air,  309,  310. 

Electricity  used  in  sewers,  346. 

Enteric  fever,  18  to  16,  310. 

Era  of  experimental  research,  129. 

Eskholme's  regulator,  526. 

Estimated  saving  by  sanitary  works,  12. 

Evans,  J.,  51. 

Evaporation  from  traps,  423. 

of  rainfall,  50,  51. 

Evils  of  multiplying  traps,  424. 
Ewbank,  T..  413,  414,  422,  50i,  505. 
Examples  of  repayment  of  loans,  544. 
Expansion  joints,  406. 
Expansive  force  of  air,  412. 
Experiment   of  Yenturi   on    induced 

currents,  401. 
showing  expansion  of  air  by  heat, 

327. 

with  use  of  charcoal,  362,  366. 

Experiments  on  flow,  79,  80,  83, 132. 

on  natural  ventilation,  378. 

on    ventilation     of     sewers    at 

clock  tower,  Houses  of  Parliament, 

341. 
Extracting  cowl  heads,  353,  408,  410, 

411  to  415. 
Eytelwein,  129, 130. 

Faces  of  valve  doors,  461. 

FsBces,  disinfection  of,  524. 

small  quantity  of  nitrogen  con- 
tained in,  4. 

Failure  of  cast-iron  pipes,  265. 

of   original    sewerage    works   of 

Llandudno,  451 . 

of  sewers,  174,  184,  187, 188.  208, 


235 

oftraps,  422,  423. 


Fairbairn,  Sir  WUliam,  270,  271. 

Fall,  effect  of  insufficient,  452. 

influence  of,  in  retaining  foul  air 

in  sewage,  334. 
Falling  water  causes  air  to  be  liberated, 

372,  511. 
Farr.  Dr.,  8, 12. 
Faulty  sewers,  76  to  78. 
Fergus,  Dr.,  425. 

Fetid  organic  vapour  in  sewer  air,  324. 
Fever  at  Croydon,  14,  310,  314. 

rates,  314. 

typhoid,  banished  from  Dantzic, 

322. 
Fibre  of  iron,  267. 
Field,  Rogers,  295,  296,  482,  522. 
Filth  almost  sanctified,  30. 
Finch's  soap  trap,  441. 


Fire,  a  sanitary  agent,  3S. 

Fireclay  pipes,  187,  188.> 

First  patent  water-closet,  505. 

Fisheries  and  sea  outfalls,  450. 

Flament,  M.,  410. 

Flap  valves,  374. 

Flat  syphon  trap,  442,  499. 

Fleet  uewer,  experiment  of  flushing,  301. 

Floats,  use  of,  445,  446. 

Float  valves,  458. 

Flooding  from  sewers,  prevention  of, 

438. 
Flood  waters  excluded  from  sewers,  47. 
Flow  and  ebb  of  sewage,  effects  of,  331. 

and  ebb  of  tides,  445. 

Flowing  water  retains  air,  334. 
Fluctuating  flow,  influence  of,  59,  332, 

333. 
Flushing  blocks,  291,  293. 

experiments,  299,  300  to  306. 

gates,  287  to  291. 

hose,  298. 

house-drains,  482. 

plug,  484. 

sewage  reservoirs,  464,  466. 

sewers,  286,  421,  465,  482. 

syphons,  295  to  298,  468,  470. 

tanks,  293  to  295,  483. 

valves,  298. 

Food,  its  purpose,  3. 

-^ —  propagation  of  fever  by,  313. 

undigested  in  fieces,  4. 

Forces  at  work  in  a  sewer,  218,  326. 
Fordyce,  Dr.,  316. 
Form  of  manholes,  420. 

of  sewers,  174. 

Formula,  comparison  of,  129. 

friction  of  bends,  166. 

for  gauging  by  overfalls  or  weirp, 

154, 155, 158. 

of  Eytelwein,  129, 130. 

of  Humphrey  and  Abbot,  83. 

of  increase  of  pressure  by  heat,; 


829,  337. 

ofM.  Chezy,  129. 

of  oval  sewers,  179. 

Prony's,  83. 

strength  of  cast-iron  pipes,  261. 

strength  of  timber,  253  to  256. 

thickness  of  brickwork,  226. 

velocities  of  streams,  83. 

Weisbach'^  130, 131. 

Formulie,    discnarge    of    ventilating 

shafts,  837,  338. 

strength  of  beams,  253,  254. 

strength  of  columns,  256. 

Foundations  of  sewers,  275  to  279. 
Fowler,  A.  M.,  520. 
Frankland,  Dr.,  319  to  321,  365,  374. 
Friction,  335. 
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FriendB*  School,  Croydon,  TentUatkni 

of  diainB,  407. 
Fxoft,  effeoto  of;  on  gnlliee,  429, 490. 
•^^  infloenoe  ofL  on  honacHdraios,  494. 
infloenoe  of,  on  itrength  of  iion, 

271. 

pxoieetion  against,  ^4, 514. 

Fuel  naed  in  fumaoe  ventilation,  S42. 

Fulton's  Tentilator,  391. 

Fnmaoe  veDtilation  of  sewers,  841  to 

351. 

Gaulbo,  128. 

Gardezobe  towers,  28. 

Gases  present  in  sewers,  828,  325. 

Gasket  for  jointing,  198. 

Gas,  sewer,  325. 

Ydnme  generated  from  sewage, 

325. 
Gates  for  flashing,  287,  288. 
Gauge,  recording,  159. 
Ganging,  154, 160. 
Gearing  compound,  462. 
Genersd  Boara  of  Health,  examples  of 

ftiultT  sewers,  78. 
Geological  character  of  district,  58. 
German  doset,  528. 
Germs  of  disease,  5,  312. 
Girdlestone,  Bev.  C,  11. 
Glycerine,  use  of,  in  traps,  480. 
Good  results  from  sanitary  works,  8. 
Graham,  J.  L.,  asphalte  joints,  213. 

T.,  403,  407,  499. 

Grant,  J.,  229,  287,  239,  243. 

Gratings  of  gullies,  430, 431. 

Graritation  laws  govern  ventilation,  335. 

Gravity,  sole  cause  of  motion,  131,  835. 

Greaves,  G.,  51. 

Greeks  as  sanitarians,  23. 

Greenwell,  G.  0.,  413. 

Grinding  cement  and  lime,  239,  242. 

Grooves  for  flushing,  293. 

GuUies,  422  to  443. 

Gun-metal,  272,  273,  459. 

Guy,  Dr.,  351. 

Half-socket  pipes,  203,  205. 

Hall's  water-waste  preventer  cisterns, 

514. 
Hamburg,  syphon  at,  474. 
Harrison  and  Sons,  484. 
Harrison's  sewer  ventilator,  389. 
Hawksley,  T.,  52, 182. 
Haywood,  Lieut.-Col.  W.,  52,  53,  193, 

330,  340;  362,  381, 896. 
Head  creating  velocity  of  approach  to  a 

weir,  156. 
Head  for  discharge  in  tidal  sewers,  448. 
Health,  importance  of  preservation,  7, 

10. 


Healthy  soils,  477. 

Heat,  eflidct  of;  in  sewen,  826, 336.416. 

Heat  impairs  strength  of  cement,  242. 

Heaton's  process  of  making  steel,  272. 

Heroulanenm,  27* 

Hermits,  filthy  habits  of,  80. 

Hildred's  sewer  ventilator,  890. 

Historical  notes,  20, 128. 

Hodges  and  Butler^s  cement  pipes,  206, 

Hodgkinson's  formula  for  strength  of 

wood  columns,  256. 
Honeyman,  J.,  409. 
Hook-and-eye  jointed  rods  for  sewers, 

540. 
Hopper  closet,  508^  527.  529. 
Hose  for  flushing,  298. 
Hospitals,  effect  of  ventilation  of,  858. 
Hot  liquids,  effect  of,  in  sewers,  831. 
House  drainage,  897  to  416,481  to  503. 
drains  and  charcoal  ventilatora, 

404. 405, 416. 

orains,  size  of^  482. 

drain  trap,  501. 

Humphry,  A.  A.,  88. 
Hunter,  jT,  on  charooal,  361 
Hurdles,  foundation  made  with,  276. 
Hydraulic  mean  depth,  182, 1^. 
Hydraulics,  science  of,  128. 

Illegal  to  drain  into  sewers,  85. 
Immigration,  effect  of,  on  death  rates,  17. 
Imperfect  works,  hardship  connected 

with,  452. 
Improved  charcoal  ventilator,  386. 
Impure  water,  flow  of,  85. 
Inaugural  address,  Society  of  E2ngineen, 

12. 
Inclination  of  house-drains,  482. 

of  sewers,  84,  482. 

rule  for,  87. 

Induced  currents,  theory  and  influence 

of,  400  to  403,  412,  418,  449,  455, 

492,  510. 
Influence  of  foul  Thames  on  health, 

425. 
of  water  in  soils  on  healthy  58, 61, 

199,  200. 
In^bam  and  Sons,  188. 
Injury  arising  from  admixture  of  iron, 

257. 
arising  firom  too  much  water  in 

cement,  244. 
to  sewer  arising  from  removal  of 

pipes,  203. 
Insufficient  Call  for  sewere,  452. 
Intercepting  sewers,  171. 
Interception  of  rainfall  from  sewers,  45, 

46,460. 
Intermittent  water  supply,  influence  of^ 

on  fever  at  Croydon,  15. 
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Introduction  of  ventilation  of  sewen 

into  Croydon,  407. 
Invert  blocks,  220  to  222. 

bricks  for.  214,  222. 

Inverted  syphons,  407. 

Inverts,  hollow,  objection  to  use  of,  221. 

solid,  221. 

Iron  carbide,  367. 

cast.  257  to  267. 

clafcsification  of  cast,  257. 

pipes,  264,  486. 

pipes,  fracture  of,  265,  266, 

use  of,  257  to  272.  486. 

wrought,  267  to  271. 

Irrigation  at  ancient  Jerusalem,  21. 

with  sewage,  72. 

Islington  guUy,  439. 
Ixelles  gully,  431. 

Jaoob's  sewer  ventilator,  388. 

Janniard's  gully,  432. 

Jennings'  disinfecting  apparatus,  523. 

latrioes,  532. 

sewer  pipe,  203. 

urinal,  538. 

water-closet,  508,  528. 

Jerusalem,  sewerage  of  the  Temple,  21, 

22. 
Jewish   mode  of  disposing   of  focal 

matter,  21. 
Johnson,  Dr.,  10. 
Joint  holes,  196. 
Jointing  sewer  pipes,  197  to  202,  212, 

485. 

soil  pipes,  486. 

Junction,  acute  angle,  282. 

blocks,  283,  284. 

curved,  282,  284. 

position  of,  280. 


-  right  angle,  280,  281,  283,  284. 


Junctions  should  be  inserted  when  the 
sewer  is  constructed,  202. 

with  sewers,  280,  285. 

Justinian's  Digest,  307. 

Keen's  cement,  242. 
Kent  and  Surrey  sewer  trap,  440. 
Kirkaldy  on  iron,  268  to  270. 
Kirkman's  strut,  247. 
Kyanizing,  250. 

Labovb,  value  of,  12. 
Lump  column  urinals,  536. 

columns  used  as  ventilators,  352. 

Lampholes,  417  to  421. 

Lamp,  safety,  to  be  used  in  sewers,  324. 

Lardner,  Dr.,  328. 

Latham's  sewer  ventilators,  385  to  387, 

391  to  396. 
Latrines,  25,  27,  525,  532,  536. 


Law  of  Boyle  and  Mariotte,  331. 
Laying  sewer  pipes,  196  to  199. 
Lead,  273,  274, 485. 

danger  of  using,  274. 

Leakage,  effect  of,  in  ventilation,  335. 

Leaky  joints,  200. 

Leeds  tumbler  closet,  517. 

Leslie  coefficient,  129. 

Letheby,  Dr.,  325,  362,  381,  896. 

Lias  lime,  242. 

Liebig,  Professor,  316,  362. 

Life  priceless,  16. 

what  it  is  dependent  upon,  1. 

Li«er,  F.,  25,  410. 

Lime,  effect  of  sewage  on  mortar  made 

of,  235. 
in  materials,  injurious  effect  of, 

190,  219,  235. 

used  in  sewer  ventilators,  367. 

Limit  to  size  of  sewers,  583. 

Link  hinges,  460. 

Lipped  urinal,  537,  538. 

Liverpool  sewer  ventilator,  352. 

Llandudno  sea  outfall,  451  to  456. 

Lloyd's  ventilator,  412. 

Loans,  541. 

Local  Government  Board,  powers  of,  8. 

Government  Board  bye-laws,  500. 

Lock  gate,  458. 

London  charcoal  sewer  ventilator,  381. 

fever  rates,  314. 

sewers,  43,  51  to  53,  61,  172, 176, 

325,  330,  381. 

statistics  of  improved  health,  10. 

street  gullies,  433,  435. 


Longton  rainfall  interceptors,  46. 

outfull  sewer,  221,  222. 

tunnel  sewer,  182. 

use  of  Fowler  closets  at,  521. 

Loss  of  life  in  sewers,  317,  318. 

of  weight  of  air  by  heat,  336. 

Low  level  £strict  of  London,  liability 

to  flooding,  52. 
Lowe's  gully,  435,  441. 

Maoaulat,  Lord,  31. 

Macfarlane's  trough  closet,  532. 

Maclagan,  Dr.,  312,  313. 

Madrid  sanitary  arrangements,  31. 

Malaria  never  extricated  firom  water, 
425. 

Manholes,  417  to  421. 

with  catch-pits,  421. 

Mansergh's  trap,  442,  489,  498. 

Materials  employed  in  sanitary  works, 
132, 186,  332,  406,  472. 

McDougall's  sulphurous  acid  gas  appa- 
ratus, 369. 

Mechanical  tests  for  oement,  286,  237. 

trap  426, 427. 
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Meohanioal  yentilatioii,  840. 
HeUioal  men,  philanthropy  of,  18. 

officer  of  Privy  Council,  9. 

testimony  againat  sewer  air  canaing 

fever,  312  to  313. 
Medina  oement,  242. 
Men  to  work  in  sewers,  provision  for, 

857 
MessMit,  P.  J.,  232. 
Metals,  use  of,  257  to  274. 
Metropolitan  Board  cause  sewage  to  be 

pumped  into  Thames,  52. 
experimental  charooal  ventilator, 

884. 
Michele's  machine  for  testing  oement, 

236. 
Miohelotti  of  Turin,  129. 
MiddeuHBtead  towns,  sewage  of,  70. 
Middle  ages,  sanitaiy  condition  in,  29. 
Miller,  Dr.,  365,  366,  367. 
liine  ventilation,  338. 
Misbna,  quotation  from,  23. 
Modes  of  removing  decomposing  matter, 

32. 
Moisture  fiftdlitates  escape  of  odours, 

319. 
Montaigne,  description  of  plague,  29. 
Mortar,  235. 

selenio,  241. 

Mosaic  dispensation,  21. 

Mothes,  B.,  426,  427. 

Moulds  for  concrete  sewers,  228. 

Movable  seat  for  closet,  526. 

Movement  of  sea  sands,  451. 

Moving  load,  effect  of,  on  cast-iron, 

260. 
Multiplication  of  traps,  424. 
Muntz's  metal,  273. 
Muspratt,  Profesaor,  360. 

Napoleon's  pharmacopoea,  11. 
Natural  drainage,  163, 169, 170. 
streams  should  not  be  converted 

into  sewers,  170. 

ventilation,  339. 

Navigation  not  to  be  impeded,  449. 
Neap  tide  period  for  calculation  for 

sea  outfalls,  449. 
Necessity  to  ventilate  all  branches  of  a 

drain,  400. 
Neville's  coefficient,  129. 
Newton's  gully,  436. 
Nitrogen  in  fseces,  4. 

m  sewer  air,  323. 

ofair,  2,  323. 

Norwood  mortality,  13. 

Nuisance  of  open,  unprotected  sewer 

ventilators,  359,  380. 

of  pan  water-closet,  507. 

Number  of  ventilators  required,  396. 


Objbotionablx  form  of  ventilate,  382, 

383,398. 
Object  of  sanitary  engineer,  6. 
Observations  for  tidal  outfi^lLs,  445. 
Odour   from   nnproteoted   ventilators, 

359. 
Odour  of  sanctity,  30. 
Oil,  use  of,  in  traps,  480. 
Opening  in  house-drain  for  ventilation. 

408. 

into  drains,  size  of,  524. 

up  sewers  for  ventilation,  evils  of, 

315. 
Open  ventilators,  344,  859. 
Operoular  pipes,  204. 
Ordnance  maps,  use  of,  89. 
Organic  poisons,  property  of^  322. 
Outfall,  position  of,  72,  335.  445. 

protection  of,  73. 

tidal,  444  to  456. 

Outlet  below  level  of  water,  449. 
Outside  closets,  514  to  522. 
Oval  sewers,  175, 177  to  181. 
Over&lls,  gauging  by,  154,  157,  160. 
Overflows  at  flushing  stations,  293. 

&om  cisterns,  495  to  497. 

Oxygen  of  air,  2. 

Pallaitt's  machine  for  testing  cement, 

236. 
Pan-closets,  506,  507. 
Parallelogram  of  forces,  281. 
Paris,  use  of  concrete  pipes  in,  212. 
Parkes,  Professor,  319. 
Parkin,  Dr.,  363. 
Piisteur's  theory  of  disease,  316. 
Patten's  water-closet,  528,  529. 
Payne's  process  of  preserving  timber, 

251. 
Pearson,  E.,  509. 
Penstocks,  453,  461  to  463. 
Percolation  of  rainfall,  50,  51. 
Percussive  action  on  pipes,  193,  194, 

208  to  211. 
Perimeter  of  sewers,  132,  133. 
Persian  sanitary  laws,  21. 
Pervious  sewers,  477. 
Pettenkofer,  Professor,  1,  11,  59. 
PhUlips,  J.,  gully.  433.  434. 

J.,  on  velocity  in  sewers,  80. 

J.,  oval  sewers,  179,  180,  181. 

J.,  pipe  joint,  201.  202. 

J.,  unnid,  538. 

J.,  ventilation  of  sewers,  353. 

Philosopher's  stone,  18. 

Pliilpot,  Dr.,  14. 

Phosphorus  in  iron,  effect  of,  258. 

Physical  outline  of  district,  influence 

of,  63. 
Pier  foundation,  275. 
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Pigments,  251,  274. 

Pile  foundations  for  sewers,  278. 

Pipes,  cast-iron,  260  to  265. 

cement  or  concrete,  205  to  212. 

earthenware,  27,  182,  184,  186, 

187, 188. 

fireclay,  187, 188. 

sewer,  jointing  of,  197,  485. 

sewer,  strength  of,  192. 

tin  lined,  273. 

to  be  placed  outside  house,  492, 


524. 


within  sewers   for  discharge  of 

gas.  346. 

■ wooden,  250. 

Pirie,  T.,  540. 

Plagues  of  middle  ages,  29. 

Plans  of  sewered  district,  40. 

Parliamentary,  41. 

scale  of,  41. 

Plate  No.  1,  description  of,  46. 

No.  2,  description  o^  163. 

No.  3,  description  of^  175. 

No.  4,  description  o^  176,  285, 

No.  5,  description  of,  276. 

No.  6,  description  of,  288. 

No.  7,  description  of,  288. 

No.  8,  description  of,  289,  293. 

No.  9,  description  of,  294. 

No.  10,  description  of,  164,  167, 

420. 

No.  11,  description  of,  298. 

No.  12,  description  of,  491,  513. 

No.  13,  description  of,  421. 

No.  14,  description  of,  429,  431. 

No.  15,  description  of,  423,  431, 

440. 

No.  16,  description  of,  448,  451. 

No.  17,  description  of, 45, 459,460. 

No.  18,  description  of,  462,  470. 

No.  19,  description  of,  469,  471. 

No.  20,  description  of,  473. 

No.  21,  description  of,  513,  526 

to  533. 

No.  22,  description  of,  537  to  539. 

No.  23,  description  of,  165,  MO. 

Playfair,  Dr.  Lyon,  6,  10, 11,  29. 

Plenum  system  of  ventilation,  340. 

Pliny's  letters,  2a 

Plough,  sewer,  540. 

Plymouth  fever  rates,  314. 

Points  for  openings  in  drains,  415, 416. 

Pompeian  sterquiiinium,  26. 

Population,  64. 

Porosity  of  materials,  332. 

PorUand  cement.  233^  237  to  241. 

cement,  expansion  of,  in  setting, 

233 
Position  of  outfall,  72. 
of  outlets  for  overflows,  497. 


Position  of  sea  outfall,  445. 

of  store  for  tidal  discharge,  449. 

of  valves  of  water-olosets,  532. 

Pott's  trap,  501,  502. 

Prejudice  against  sewage  disposal,  444. 

Preservation  of  health,  importance  of,  7. 

of  timber,  250,  251. 

Prevention  of  back-flow,  438. 

of  formation  of  sewer  gas,  344  to 

347. 
of  sewer  gas  traversing  sewers, 

872. 


of  waste  of  water,  512,  513, 529  to 

532. 
Prony's  formula,  83. 
Protection  of  manholes,  420. 

of  mouth  of  syphon,  471. 

—  of  rain-water  outlets,  4,57. 

of  sea  birds,  importance  of,  450. 

of  seats  of  closets,  532. 

Purification  of  sewage,  72. 
P  traps,  443. 

Quality  of  sewer  pipes,  189, 190. 
Quantity  of  matter  removed  in  flushing, 

301,  304,  306. 
discharged  by  overfalls  or  weirs, 

160. 
discharge  by  sewers,  142,  144, 

146,  148, 150,  152. 

Badoliffe,  J.  N.,  517  to  519. 

Radiating  bricks,  219. 

Rainfall  admitted  to  London  sewers, 

43,  44,  51,  52. 

and  sewers,  42,  49. 

for  flushing,  299. 

Croydon,  54,  55,  56. 

Dantzic,  56. 

interception  of,  38,  43. 

of  high  lands,  38. 

of  rural  districts,  48. 

of  urban  districts,  43. 

outlets,  457,  459. 

percolation  of,  50,  51. 

portion  of,  only  flows  to  sewers,  50. 

small  and  impure,  43. 

table  showing  quantity  per  acre, 

57. 
Rain  washes  soil,  477. 
Rainwater  pipe,  ventilation  by,  354  to 

356. 

pip^  treatment  of.  356,  499. 

Raising  doors  of  penstocks,  461. 

Ranger,  W.,  183. 

Rankine,  Professor,  80,  270. 

Rates,  charges  on,  11,  541. 

Rawlinson,  Robert,  28,  37, 168. 

Reade,  S.  A.,  179. 

Recipe  for  nuiking  concrete,  228. 
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Btidhill  sewerage  works,  62, 176,  276. 

Kegulators  for  water-closets,  526. 

Beid,  H.,  208,  209  to  211.  219,  286. 

Removal  of  liqaid  refuse,  S5. 

of  pipes  from  line  of  sewer,  202. 

of  tmps  from  house-drains,  499. 

Reservoirs  for  sewage,  464  to  466. 

Retarding  forces  in  sewers,  131. 

Repayment  of  loans,  541  to  544. 

Richardson,  Dr.  W.  B.,  312,  316. 

Right-angled  junctions,  281,  284. 

River  crossings,  467. 

Rivers,  sewage  not  to  flow  Into,  72. 

Rivetedjoint8,270,  271. 

Rods  for  cleansing  sewers,  540. 

Roe's  system  of  flushing,  287,  800  to 
306,  417. 

water-closet,  527. 

Roman  buildings,  drainage  of^  307. 

cement,  241,  242. 

knowledge  of  hydraulics,  128. 

pipes,  27. 

works,  failure  of,  24. 

Rome,  disposal  of  excrement  in,  27. 

Rubble  foundation,  275. 

Rugby  mortality,  9. 

syphon,  474. 

Rule  fur  head  of  velocity  of  approach 
to  a  weir,  157. 

for  inclination,  87. 

for  section,  183. 

Rumbold,  E.,  system  of  sewer  venti- 
lation, 371. 

Rumsey,  Dr.,  11, 17. 

Russell,  Dr.,  on  sower  air,  325. 

8afe  load  for  timber,  252,  256. 

Safes,  498. 

Safety  gratings,  420. 

lumps  should  be  used  in  sewers, 

324. 
Salapia,  removal  of  town  of,  25. 
Salford,  ventilation  of  sewers  at,  359. 
Salt  glaze,  189. 

Sand,  interstitial  space  in,  240. 
used  in  constructing  sewers,  240, 

243. 
Sanitary  agents,  1. 

appliances  of  district,  69. 

engineer,  object  of,  6, 

laws,  object  of,  7. 

laws,  Persian,  21. 

works,  plans  proposed  in  carrving 

out,  32. 

works,  results  of,  8. 


Scientific  presa,  inflnenoe  d,  18. 

Scott,  Qeneral,  241. 

Scour  of  tidal  currents,  451. 

Sea,  action  of,  on  outfi&ll  works,  450. 

birds,  protection  of,  450. . 

outfalls,  444  to  456. 

sands,  movement  of,  451. 

side  town,  sewerage  of,  50,  832. 

water  and  sewage,  450. 

water  for  mixing  with  Portland 

oement,  243. 

influence  of,  in  soil,  68. 

Seal  of  gullies,  430. 

Seatings  of  lead,  291. 

Seotiooal  form  of  sewer,  174  to  185. 

Segmental  sewers,  227. 

Selection  of  points  for  opeidngB  into 
drains,  416. 

Self-acting  flushing  gates,  289. 

water-closets,  524. 

Self-cleansing  sewers,  74,  79, 81,  82. 

Separate  ventilating  pipes,  when  re- 
quired, 492. 

Settlements  in  bmldingB  and  drains, 
485. 

in  sewers,  225. 

Sewage  bubble,  effect  of,  819. 

composition  o£^  70. 

ebb  and  flow  of,  in  sewers,  831. 

effect  of,  discharged  into  sea,  456. 

irrigation,  72. 

mode  of  disposing  of^  72,  78,  456. 

not  to  be  u^  for  mixing  cem^t, 

243. 

of  midden-stead  towns,  69. 

of  sea-ooast  towns,  78. 

volume  of,  56,  67. 


Saving  etfected  by  interception,  171. 
Sawdust,  use  of,  in  urinals,  539. 
ScarabsBus,  worship  of,  20. 
Scavenger,  rain  acts  as  a,  49. 
Scavenging  guVWea,  \^. 


Sewerage  works,  35. 

Sewer  air  dangerous,  309,  357. 

effect  of  heat  upon,  S26. 

effects  of,  310,  311. 

Sewer,  course  of,  163. 

constructed  in  straight  lines,  163. 

definition  of  word,  36. 

forces  at  work  in,  218. 

intercepting,  171. 

of  small  gradient,  ventilation  of, 

376. 

pipes,  186to2ia 

Roman,  175. 

tank,  464. 

—  trenches  timbering,  245  to  249. 
Sewers  act  as  shafts,  3S5, 

and  fisheries,  450. 

and  water  supply,  66, 

beton  agglom^r^  of  Paris,  212. 

broken  up  for  ventilation,   164, 

372  to  374. 

cradle  for,  223. 

disease  spread  by,  817. 
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Sewers,  discharge  of,  128, 133. 

fault  of  early,  76. 

flushing,  286. 

— —  forces  external  to,  174. 

foundations  o^  275. 

influenced  by  population,  65. 

' influence  of  defeottre,  on  fever  at 

Croydon,  14. 
influence  of  induced  currents  on, 

403. 

in  streets,  169. 

junctions  with,  280. 

laying,  196. 

materials  used    in  construction, 

186. 

of  brick,  214. 

of  concrete,  208,  210,  212,  228  to 

234. 
of  decomposition,  influence  of,  in 

producing  fever,  321,  322. 

of  deposit,  74,  78. 

of  various  sizes,  same  velocity  of 


flow,  82. 

—  principles  on  which  constructed, 
174. 

—  sectional  form  of,  174,  183. 

—  separation  of  fsecal  matter  from,  70. 

—  should  be  imperishable,  61. 
subsoil  water  admitted,  62,  276, 


503. 

temperature  of,  330. 

under  houses.  169. 

ventilation  of,  307. 

with  intermittent  flow,  175. 

with  uniform  flow,  175. 

Shackle  valves,  423,  439,  443. 
Shafts,  ventilating,  340, 348  to  351, 356. 
Sharp,  Jones,  and  Co.,  concrete  pipes, 

210. 
Sharp's  gully,  437. 
Shaw,  R.  N.,  492. 
Shoring  houses,  249. 

sewer  trenches,  249. 

Sickness,  estimate  of,  11. 

Side  entrances,  418  to  420. 

Silicated  cement  pipes,  207. 

Silver,  274. 

Simon,  Dr.,  3. 

Sinking  syphons,  478. 

Sinks,  drainage  of.  441,  486  to  491. 

Slop  water,  use  of,  in  closets,  515,  520, 

521. 
Sluice  valve,  453. 
Small  sewers,  182, 183. 
Smeaton*s  mode  of  protecting  cement, 

239. 
Smith,  Dr.  Robert  Angus,  2,  310,  318, 

319,  3G0. 
Soil  pipes,  breakage  of,  486. 
pipes  with  balance  trap,  426,  427. 


Soils,  healthy,  477. 

Solid  matter  in  sewage,  801  to  806. 

particles  of  sewage  carried  in  air, 

319. 
Somerset  trap,  409. 
Special  ventilating  pipes,  851, 852. 
Spence's  system  of  sewer  ventilation, 

350. 
Spencer's  carbide  of  iron,  367. 
Spiral  ventilator,  392. 
Splitting  of  sewer  pipes  in  trench,  174. 
Spray  of  water  used  in  BUim  Tentila- 

tors,  371. 
Slate  urinal,  538. 
Stanford's  joint,  200,  202. 
St  Antony,  30. 
St.  Thomas-k-Becket,  30. 
Statistics  of  improved  health  of  London, 

10. 
Steam-jet  as  a  ventilator,  353. 
Steel,  271,  272. 
Stenhouse,  Dr.,  on  charcoal,  860  to 

362. 
Steps  in  sewers.  164,  373,  374. 
Stevenson's  coefficient,  129. 
Stoneware  pipes,  187,  188. 
Stoppages  in  sewers,  165,  184,  317. 
in  sewers  arising  from  roots  of 

trees,  212. 
Storage  fur  tidal  discharge,  449. 
Storing  of  sewage,  464. 
Storm  water  excluded  from  tidal  sewers, 

466. 
Stott's  system  of  ventilation,  351. 
Straight  line  sewers,  163. 
Strap,  443. 
Streams  should  not  be  converted  into 

sewers,  169. 
Street  gully,  431. 
StrengUi  of  beams,  252  to  255. 

of  bricks,  216. 

of  cast-iron  pipes,  264. 

of  metals,  269. 

of  timber,  251  to  256. 

Subsoil  drainage,  35,  61,  225,  276,  476 

to  480,  503. 

drains,  traps  for,  503. 

water,  60,  62,  199,  276,  476,  478, 

480,  503. 

water  not  to  be  contaminated,  478. 


Subterraneous  currents  of  water,  in- 
fluence of,  60,  199. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  sewer  air, 
324. 

Sulphurous  acid  gas,  use  of,  in  sewers, 
368  to  370. 

SurfiEUH)  drainage,  35. 

Surrey  and  Kent  sewers  trap,  440. 

Survey  of  district,  88. 

Sutherland,  Duke  of,  46. 
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Satton'B  lystem  of  Tentilation,  851. 
Symono,  G.  J.,  42,  54,  55. 
Syphon  flushing  tank,  295. 

self-oontained,  295. 

traps,  442,  443. 

traps,  causes  of  fkUnre,  422, 423. 

Syphons,  discharge  of,  475. 
Inyerted,  467  to  475. 

Tablb  Ko.  1,  showing  results  of  sani- 
tary works,  9. 

Mo.  2,  sAudysis  of  street  water,  44. 

No.  8,  analysis  of  solablo  matter 

in  street  water,  44. 

Ko.   4,  showing   distribution  of 

rainfall  at  Gruydon,  54,  55. 

No.  5,  for  calculating  volume  of 

rainfall  per  acre,  57. 

No.  6,  volume  of  sewage  of  towns, 

67. 


No.  7,  composition  of  sewage  of 
towns,  70. 

—  No.  8,  proper  inclination  for  velo- 
cities in  circular  sewers,  85,  91. 

No.  9,  proper  inclination  for  velo- 


cities in  oval  sewers  (old  form),  when 
running  full,  85,  92. 

—  Na  10.  ditto,  ditto,  two-thirds  fuU, 
86,98. 

—  No.  11,  ditto,  ditto,  one-third  ftill, 
86,94. 

—  No.  12,  ditto,  (new  form)  when 
running  fall,  86,  95. 

No.  13,  ditto,  ditto,  two-thirds  full. 


87,  96. 

No.  14,  ditto,  ditto,  one-third  full, 


87,97. 

—  No.  15,  proper  inclination  for  ve- 
locities in  circular  sewers  when 
worHug  under  various  heads,  87,  98, 
99. 

—  No.  16,  proper  inclination  for  ve- 
locities in  oval  sewers  (old  form), 
when  runniDg  fiill  ana  working 
under  various  heads,  88,  100, 101. 

No.   17,  ditto,    ditto,  two-thirds 


full,    and    working    under    various 
heads  89, 102,  108. 

No.  18,  ditto,  ditto,  one-third  full. 


and  working  under  various  heads, 
89, 104, 105. 

—  No.  19,  ditto  (new  form),  when 
Tunning  Ml,  and  working  under 
various  heads,  89. 106, 107. 

—  No.  20,  <Utto,  ditto,  two-thirds 
full,  and  working  under  various 
heads,  89.  108, 109. 

—  No.  21,  ditto,  ditto,  one-third  full, 
and  working  under  various  headb, 
89.  U0,\\\. 


Table  No.  22,    velooiiies  in  oireular 

sewers  for  various  rates  of  indina- 

ti(m,  89, 112  to  115. 
— -  No.  23,  velocities  in  oval  sewert 

(old  formX  when    numing  full  at 

varioQs  rates  of  inolination,  90, 116, 

117. 
No.  24,  ditto,  ditto,  two- thirds  fnU, 

at  various  rates  of  inclination,  90, 

118, 119. 
No.  25,  ditto,  ditto,  one-third  full, 

at  various  rates  of  inclination,  90, 

120, 121. 
No.  26,  ditto  (new  formX  when 

running  full  at  various  rates  of  incli- 
nation, 90, 122, 123. 
No.  27.  ditto,  ditto,    two-thiids 

full,  at  various  rates  of  inclination, 

90, 124, 125. 
No.  28,  ditto,  ditto,  on^-third  full, 

at  various  rates  of  inclination,  90, 

126, 127. 

No.  29.  areas  and  hydranlic  mean 


depths  of  circolar  sewers,  133, 134. 
No.  30,  areas  and  hydraulic  mean 


depths  of  oval  sewers  (old  formX  134, 

—  No.  81,  ditto  (new  formX  135, 136. 

—  No.  32,  discharge  of  oirculsr 
sewers,  136, 138  to  141. 

—  No.  33,  dis(^iarge  of  oval  sewers 
(old  form),  when  numing  full,  137, 
142,  143. 

No.  34,  ditto,  ditto,  two-thirds  full, 


137  144  145. 
—  No.  85,  ditto,  ditto,  ono-third  full, 
137,  146, 147. 

No.  36,  ditto  (new  form),  when 


running  full,  137,  148,  149. 

—  No.  37,  ditto,   ditto,   two-thirds 
full,  137, 150, 151. 

—  Na  38,  ditto,  ditto,  one-third  fuU, 
137.  152,  153. 

—  No.  39,  quantities  flowing  over 
weirs  or  overfalls,  159,  160  to  162. 

No.  40,  dimensions  and  weight  of 


sewer  pipes,  188. 
—  No.  41,  absorption  of  water  by 
sower  pipes,  191. 

No.  42,  bursting    pressure    and 


tensile  strength  of  sewer  pipes,  192. 
No,  43,  experiment  on  sewer  pipes 


to  resist  percussive  action,  194. 

—  No.  44,  experiments  on  crushing 
sewer  pipes,  195. 

—  No.  45,  showing  the  absorption 
of  water  and  strength  of  bricks, 
216.  217. 

—  No.  46,  showing  the  tensile 
strength  of  concrete,  234. 
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Table  No.  47,  showing  the  crushing 
strain  on  blocks  of  concrete,  234. 

No.  48,  tensile  strength  of  Port- 
land, Roman,  and  Medina  cements, 
237. 

No.  49,  testing  limes  and  cements 

to  resist  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  238. 

No.  50,  tensile  strength  of  Port- 
land cement  and  sand  mixtures,  240. 

—  No.  51,  crushing  strain  on  bricks 
of  Portland  cement  and  sand,  241. 

No.  52,  strength  of  timber,  252. 

No.  63,  size,  weight,  safe  head, 

and  strength  of  cast-iron  pipes,  264, 
265. 

No.  54,  specific  gravity,  tensile, 

and  compressive  strength  of  metals, 
269. 

No.  55,  tests  for  wrought  iron, 


270. 

—  No.  56,  fever  death  rates  of  Bristol, 
Plymouth,  London,  and  Croydon,  814. 

—  No.  57,  relative  volume  of  air  at 
various  temperatures,  328,  829. 

No.  58,  temperature  of  City  of 


London  sewers,  330. 

No.  59,  gases  absorbed  by  charcoal, 


361. 

—  No.  60,  death  rates  from  diph- 
theria and  croup  at  Croydon,  880. 
No.  61,  equal  amounts  of  prin- 


cipal and  interest  for  repayment  of 

loans,  542,  543. 
Tankard  valve,  453. 
Tank  sewers,  464,  466. 
Tanks  for  flushing  sewers,  293. 

used  at  Jerusalem,  23. 

Tatham,  Dr.,  359. 

Taylor's  coefficient,  129. 

Teovan,  John,  407. 

Temperature  and  pressure  of  air,  336. 

i-^  of  houses,  effect  of,  on  sewers,  310. 

of  sewers,  330,  430. 

of  sewer  prevents  freezing,  430. 

Temperature  of  soils,  477. 
Termination  of  ventilating  pipes,  399. 
Testing  cement,  235  to  242. 

iron  pipes,  262,  263. 

sewer  pipes,  192,  208  to  211,  406. 

ventilating  pipes,  406. 

Test  of  syphons,  473. 

Tests  on  concrete  pipes,  208  to  211. 

Thames,  influence  of  foul  condition  of, 

on  health,  425. 
Theories  of  disease,  316. 
Thickness  of  cement  pipes,  209. 

of  earthenware  pipes,  188. 

of  fireclay  pipes,  188. 

of  iron  pipes,  261,  264. 

Thompson's  gully,  439. 


Tidal  currents,  influence  of,  on  dis- 
charge, 449. 

outfalls,  444  to  456. 

Tides,  eddy,  446. 

unequal  ebb  and  flow,  446. 

Tide  valves,  457  to  460. 

Tilting  flushing  gate,  289. 

Timber,  245  to  256,  276. 

left  in  trenches,  249. 

protection  of,  250,  251. 

Tin,  273. 

Tools  used  to  remove  stoppages,  165, 
540. 

Torricelli,  128,  154. 

Torulaceous  matter  in  urinals,  534. 

Traffic,  effect  of,  on  rainfall,  43. 

Trajan,  Emperor,  24. 

Transit  of  air  through  sewers,  how  pre- 
vented, 372. 

Transport  of  solid  particles  of  sewage 
in  air,  319. 

Trap,  Baker's,  490. 

Traps,  408,  422  to  443,  499  to  502. 

faUure  of,  422,  423. 

must  be  protected  by  ventilation. 

425. 

on  house-drains,  499  to  502. 

useless  in  dry  weather,  441. 

Trapless  twin  basin  closet,  609  to  512. 

Trapping  urinals,  536. 

Trees,  avoidance  of,  212. 

Tremor,  effect  of,  on  sewers,  208.  * 

Trenches  for  sewers,  timbering,  245, 
246. 

Trombe,  413. 

Trough  closet,  525,  532. 

Trough  urinal,  588. 

Tumbler  closet,  517  to  519. 

Tunnels,  timbering  of,  247,  249. 

Tye  and  Andrews'  trap,  440. 

Typhoid  fever  banished  from  Dantzio, 
322. 

fever  and  sewer  ventilation,  310 

to  314. 

Unbelief  in  danger  of  sewer  air,  818. 
Uncertain  quality  of  sewer  pipes,  192. 
Underhay's  regulator,  526. 
Unequal  ebb  and  flow  of  tides,  445. 
Unprotected  sewer  ventilatora,  evils  of, 

359. 
Unventilated  sewers,  309. 
Urinals,  495,  584  to  539. 
Urine  contains  soluble  Bubetances,  8. 

fermenting  effects  o^  534. 

nitrogen  contained  in,  4. 

separation  of,  from  fooes,  70. 

Use  of  foul  water  for  waterdoeeta,  519 

to  522. 
Use  of  syphons  at  Dantzie,  469. 
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YAOUfW  tyftem  of  ? entilftttcm,  340. 
Value  of  aanitary  worki,  12. 
Valve  closets,  defects  oi,  SOI. 
Valye,  float,  458. 
Valves  for  flushing,  298. 

shackle,  439,  459. 

sluice,  453. 

tide,  874.  438,  453,  458. 

used    to  assist  vontilation,  374, 

375,  448,  459. 
water-closet,  512. 


Valve  traps,  422,  423,  439,  440. 
Vapour  in  sewer  air,  331,  334,  364. 

of  water,  effect  on  charcoal,  364. 

Vegetable  physiology.  4. 
Velocity,  formula  for,  83. 

in  sewers,  74,  79,  80,  81,  82,  345. 

of  air,  836,  342. 

of  approach  to  a  weir  or  overfiUl, 

156. 

of  flow  of  air  in  sewers,  342. 

of  materials  moved,  81. 

over  bed  of  sewer,  83,  84. 

Ventilating  chambers  in  sewers,  876, 

877. 

pipes,  discharge  of,  337,  838,  405. 

pipes  kept  out  of  houses,  406. 

pipes,  materials  used  in  conbtruo- 

tion,  8{^,  406. 
Ventilation  by  manholes  and   safety 

gratings,  421. 

by  shafts,  348  to  351. 

-^~  evils  of  excessive,  315. 

influence  of  physical  outline  on, 

63. 

mechanical,  340. 

natural,  389, 378. 

—  necessity  for  thorough,  2. 

of  hospitals,  effect  of,  358. 

of  house-drains,  397  to  416,  442, 

491. 

of  house-drains  into  sewers,  398. 

of  sewers,  307  to  416. 

of  sewers  compared  with  mines, 

838. 

of  sewers  in  confined  places,  404. 

of  sewers,  what  necessary  to  secure, 

348. 

of  syphons,  475.. 

of  urinals,  495,  536. 

of  water-closets,  491,  492. 

Ventilators,  charcoal,  377  to  405. 

charcoal  for  pipes,  404,  405. 

evils  arising  from.  358. 

fitted  with  jets  of  water.  371. 

number  required,  396,  405. 

Venturi,  experiment  of,  401. 
Vistula,  syphon  under,  470. 
Vitruvius,  25,  477. 
Voelcker,  Dr.,  361. 


Voliime  of  gM  from  sewage,  325. 

of  sewage,  68, 82,  466. 

required  for  flushing,  286, 905. 

WALfOBD,  E.,  24. 

Walker,  Brunei,  and  Cabitf  s  report  on 

city  sewers,  61. 
Walker's  gully,  432. 
Ward,  F.  O.,  43. 
Warwick  syphon,  468. 
Washing  of  air  in  water  tmp,  425. 
Water,  an  agent  to  remove  refuse,  33. 

carriiige  preferred,  3*. 

closet  apartment  to  be  ventilated, 

512. 

closets,  504  to  533. 

closets  and  town  sewage,  69,  70.  ; 

closets,  deodoriziition  of,  523. 

closets,  objections  to,  505  to  512. 

closets,  quantity  of  water  required 

fur,  514,  522. 
doeets,  ventilation  of,  491,  492. 

—  conduction  of,  from  sewer  venti- 
lators, 383,  385,  389,  392. 

contributed  to  sewers,  53,  68. 

district  of  Croydon,  fever  rates  in, 

814. 

influence  of,  on  certain  diseases,  3. 

influence  of,  on  odours,  318,  319. 

line  in  soil,  influence  of,  59. 

prevention  xof  waste,  513,  529  to 

532. 
quantity  used  in  tumbler  dotiet, 

519. 

supply  of  district,  66. 

supply  to  closets,  66,  69,  71,  512 

to  515. 

supply  to  urinals,  535,  536. 

supply,  volume  of,  68,  514. 

—  tight  brick  sewers,  224. 
tight  joints.  199. 

traps,  422,  425. 

used  in  constructing  sewers,  243, 

244. 

use  of,  by  animals,  2. 

use  of,  in  mine  ventilation,  413. 

use  of.  in  sewer  ventilation,  371, 


372. 


400, 


Waves  of   water,   influence   oL 

401. 

Way,  Professor  J.  T.,  43,  44,  48. 
Wear  of  sewer  inverts,  186. 
Weeping  holes  in  overflows,  496. 
Weight  of  air.  334. 

of  cast-iron,  263. 

Weirs  drowned,  158,  159. 

Weirs  for   gauging,   construction   of, 

157. 
water-flowing  over.  155, 158. 159, 

160. 
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Weiflbaoh's  fonniila,  130, 131. 

Well  water,  uae  of,  59. 

Westall,  Dr ,  14. 

Wetness  destroys  charooal,  881. 

Wetted  perimeter,  132. 

Wheeler,  W.  H.,  485. 

Whitty,  Dr.,  21. 

Wickstoad's  experiments,  79. 

WUkins,  J.  W.,  407. 

Williams,  Rev.  G.,  22. 

Wind,  inflnence  of,  on  sea  outfiEdls, 

450. 
influence  of,   on    ventilation  of 

sewers,  334,  415. 


Windsor  Castle,  early  condition  of,  29. 

Wolpert's  cowl,  412. 

Wood  pipes,  250. 

Working  parts  of  valves,  gon-metal, 

459. 
Wrought  iron,  267. 
iron  valves,  458. 

Yard  drainage,  gully  for,  431. 
Yearly  payments  for  loans,  544. 
Young's  valve,  437,  438. 

Zmc,  274,  486. 
salts  of;  274. 
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